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PREFACE. 


Some explanation perhaps may be expected to ac¬ 
count for the appearance of the present volume, especi¬ 
ally as many very able writers have already treated 
on some of the subjects of the following Essays. The 
only apology, however, which the author can venture 
to offer, is that he did not consider the subjects quite 
exhausted when he undertook to examine them; and 
he believes at this moment, that he has viewed them 
generally, in a different light from that in which they 
were viewed by most of his predecessors, His labors, 
therefore, he trusts, will not be found altogether bar- 
re* of original information. That he is indebted for 
a large portion of his information to others he does 
not deny, for he has freely availed himself of the abund¬ 
ant materials collected by earlier laborers on the same 
field. But besides those materials he has collected 
others himself: and his views and opinions are entirely 
Ins own. From those Views and opinions many of his 
readers perhaps may dissent, the author’s sentiments 
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on several points being considerably different from 
those generally entertained ; but he trusts that, as 
such disagreement is not inimicablc to the advance¬ 
ment of truth, it will give no offence. Where he could 
not conscientiously agree with the opinions of others, 
it was his bounden duty to record his own sentiments 
irrespective of other existing impressions. If ho is 
wrong in any of liis conclusions he is open to convic¬ 
tion. He has not been guilty of any wilful misre¬ 
presentation, or any undue partiality, liis opinions, 
such as they are, have at least the merit of being 
honest ; and his only object has been to elucidate the 
truth. If he has succeeded in this in the smallest degree 
his labors have not been altogether fruitless. 

It is right to add that the Essays now collected to¬ 
gether, were originally published as contributions to 
the local periodicals. The first three appeared in 
Saunders' Magazine , with the exception of the con¬ 
cluding portion of the second, wherein Vcdantism 
is contrasted with Christianity, which was printed, 
as a distinct article, in the Calcutta Review. The 
historical sketch of the Iioliilla Afghans was published 
in a periodical called the Oriental Miscellany , npw 
extinct. Of this Essay nothing further need be said 
than that it is a fragment of a bolder attempt,—th#t of 
writing a History of India,—which the author has since 
prudently abandoned. The Essay on Hindu Caste was 
originally written in competition for a prize offered 
by the Calcutta Christian Tract Society. The prize 
was carried off by the Revd, Mr. Bowers, of Tanjore. 
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But the adjudicators were pleased to direct “ the atten¬ 
tion of the Committee” of the Tract Society “ to two 
others,” the author is here quoting from the Prefetory 
Notice prefixed to Mr. Bowers’ Prize Essay, “ as being 
likewise distinguished by great merit. One of these 
was the production of Baboo Shoshce Chunder Dutt, 
and the other of the Revd. Krishna Mohan Baneijea. 
To the former an additional prize was awarded, 
and both have since been published.” The Essay was 
originally .printed first in the Christian Observer , and 
then separately, in the form of a pamphlet. It has 
since undergone some slight revision. The last Essay 
in the volume, on Hindu Female Education, appeared 
in Ladlin's Miscellany. Some fastidious readers, view¬ 
ing it in connection with a preceding one, the Essay 
on Hindu Women, may object that the same grounds 
have partially been trodden over in both. This tie 
author admits. The Essays were originally written 
for different periodicals, and that will account for the 
circumstance. Since then he has not been able to give 
them such wholesale revision as would have obviated 
the objection. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


YOUNG BENGAL; OR, ^HE HOPES OF INDIA. 


Wiiat’s Montague ? What’s in a name ? asked 
the pretty Juliet, when she had given away her heart 
to the truant Romeo; and she argued syllogistieally, 
that a rose called by any other name would smell as 
sweet— 

So Romeo would, were lie not Romeo called. 

Admitting the full force of her argument, we 
acknowledge that, in itself, a name is nothing. 
Yet when it comports not with reason, or when it 
is not accurate in its application, or when it does 
not express the meaning it would convey, nothing 
though it intrinsically be, it is too often productive 
of wrong notions, and is not therefore altogether to 
be despised. This is perhaps best exemplified in the 
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case of the term “ Young Bengal,” a name intend¬ 
ed to designate the rising cdmmunity of India ; but, 
not having been selected with forethought, nor appli¬ 
ed with precision, it is so indistinct and vague in the 
idea it conveys, that people have found themselves 
quite at a loss to decide whether the epithet was ex¬ 
pressive of opprobrium or praise. Some use it sncer- 
ingly, and in contempt of certain low habits which 
mark the character of certain of the native youths. 
Others, in their application of it, wish it to he under¬ 
stood as expressive of the recognition of n mental and 
moral worth in the rising^jencration to which their 
forefathers had no claim. And this contrariety of 
interpretations obtains amongst the highest autho¬ 
rities. Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 

Not to dwell longer, however, on % name, we will 
at once take up our subject. It is our purpose to 
dwell for a time on the character of the youths of In¬ 
dia, to examine their importance and claims, and to 
see what hopes, if any, India may build upon their 
exertions. Properly to cqpduet this inquiry we must 
view the question on two sides, or rather examine 
the two divisions of the class, between which exists a 
wide difference. Young Bengal, itself a division, 
is subdivided within itself; and those subdivisions 
stand almost as apart from each other, as the aggre¬ 
gate whole docs from the old orthodox school. Young 
Bengal, liberal and magnanimous, is quite a distinct 
body from Young Bengal, insolent and profligate; 
Young* Bengal hard-reading, has no affinity with 
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Young lien gill hard-drinking. And this will require 
carefully to he discmuflnited. 

Perhaps our inquiry should commence with an ex¬ 
amination into the character of Old Bengal. But 
this is rather an unpalatable task, and we have no 
appetite for it. The class has been often represented 
in the numerous exhibitions of the Hindu character, 
which Missionaries and other gentlemen have given 
us. Every stone has been picked up to shy at m^n, 
who, having nothing in common with their historians, 
have received at their hands no consideration or favor. 
The errors* and falsehoods of their acquirements have 
been unsparingly exposed, and the exposure backed 
by citations of their ways and doings. It cannot be 
necessary for us to repeat them here d^ain ; and, for 
our own part, we would rather undertake to show up 
the worthies of the olden time, as specimens of a 
class of men now rapidly dying away, than repaint 
the oft-painted picture of ignorance, prejudice and 
corruption, that prevailed amongst the m^ss of that 
community, which, a few jears hence, will be remem¬ 
bered with the things that were. 

But if their forefathers were such scoundrels and 
blockheads as they have been described, it cannot be 
asserted that the present generation is neither wiser 
nor better. The original dearth of superior intellect 
in the country is rapidly disappearing. The impe¬ 
tus which the British possession of India has been the 
means of imparting to the progress of knowledge, has 
already yielded an intellectual crop which leaves no 
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legitimate reason for despair with respect to future 
improvements. It was im^ls^le that a revolu¬ 
tion in .the government, and "such a revolution as 
the British conquest of India effected,' should not 
produce a mightier revolution in the minds and 
hearts of men. Old prejudices and old feelings were 
soon found effete and stale ; new notions had explod¬ 
ed the primeval ideas of men and things ; and Young 
Bengal began to rise into importance. At first he 
was sneered at and despised, but that was when his 
intellectual affluence was unknown. So were California 
and Australia, whence gold is now coining bjjt shiploads, 
slighted and contemned ere science and adventure 
had discovered their worth. Gold has now been 
found *n the fflindu brain—intellectual and moral 
gold. This the sharpness of intellectual geologists 
had not discovered before. Then the hour of dis¬ 
covery had not yet come. But it has arrived at last, 
and the position of Young Bengal, in the estimation 
of the pumic, has simultaneously begun to alter. It 
is not usual to name nameg, else we could point out 
many individuals who have already established the 
most desirable reputation that their friends could wish, 
the reputation of young men who promise to do some¬ 
thing ere they grow old. The learning that had been 
for so many years in the wane, the intellectual facul¬ 
ties that under misrule and the thraldom of a bestial 
religion had lain so dormant, are now gradually vin¬ 
dicating theifeclves. The Hindus, treated with con¬ 
tempt by their Mahomedan conquerors, had become 
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contemptible; the arts of civilization had been 
abandoned ; the .desire df excelling in any virtuous 
undertaking given up ; and the country had stood 
still. But Young Bengal has caught^ new fire from 
his enlightened conquerors—a thirs®or knowledge. 
The youths of Calcutta have become half English— 
English in everything, personal habits excepted. The 
love of superstitious observances has given way to a 
love of books; men of wealth and influence have col¬ 
lected respectable libraries of choice English au¬ 
thors ; and the fashion of the metropolis is spreading 
out every dhy into the country'. <■ 

Perhaps Young Bengal has become too much of an 
English student. It is asserted by many that his 
ambition to become an English scholar has almost ac¬ 
quired an unpatriotic stretch. Certain it is that he 
has preferred the wide-spread and polished literature of 
Britain to that of Bengal, and it has even been assert¬ 
ed that hardly fifty, out of every hundred^pan read 
their own vernacular with the same facilityihat they 
read English books. But ye doubt if this merits the 
animadversion which it has so plentifully received. 
We, for our part, are certainly not prepared to de¬ 
precate the taste that has preferred Addison, Milton, 
and Bacon, to the Chundee, the Bidyd Soondar, and 
the Madhava MdJati. The endeavour to assimilate 
the literature of a country like India, which, sooth 
to say, has no popular literature of its own, 
with the literature of such* civilised^quarters o% 
the globe as Britain or France, in preference to 
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creating a new literature for it, which, when re¬ 
fined to its cxtremest polish, would not, in all pro¬ 
bability, surpass that of Bumiah, China or Japan, 
can hard ly b^set down as unpatriotic in its more 
enlarged sense* It is all very well to speak of rescu¬ 
ing the language of the country from contempt, and 
refining it, and making it worthy of a rising people. 
But it is not quite so easy to raise and refine a lan- 
' guagc, hitherto common only to fishermen and shop¬ 
keepers, and adapt it to literary purposes, as all that 
parrot-cry would wish us to suppose. Almost every 
district has a separate dialect, at least has a .dissi¬ 
milar standard of orthography and pronunciation, 
which^ to rectify and make uniform, will require a 
not inconsiderable degree of exertion. * 

But perhaps the best argument against the policy 
of wasting time in the cultivation of the Bengalee 
language, is an appeal to the consequences its acquire¬ 
ment, almost invariably, leads to. > Young Bengal, 
as has beto mentioned before, is subdivided into two 
sections, the moral and the immoral, the educated and 
the uneducated. Willit be believed when we assert, 
that it is for the most part in the second grade that 
we are to seek for the proficients, in indigenous litera¬ 
ture ? The effects produced by the representation 
of Schiller’s Tragedy of the Robbers, on the scholars 
of the school of Fribourg, led, we read, to the reso¬ 
lution of forming a gang of robbers, like those repre- 
isented in th#phiy, in the forests of Bohemia, and the 
conspiracy was oidy accidentally discovered on the 
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eve of its execution. So the perusal of the Bidya 
Qoondar, the Rasa Munjuree, the Adeeros, the Reti- 
munjurcc, and other works of like character, has cer¬ 
tainly not failed to give many a rake, to the world. 
It would he no argument to urge, that the produc¬ 
tions of the native press have better specimens also 
to show. Few, very few indeed, are there of better 
character. Tjjf Rev. Mr. -Long has indeed, with 
great zeal, given us a long list of Bengalee books, 
containing the names of about 700 works of every 
variety and character. But of these nearly half arc 
Missionary tracts, and the rest, though classed by the 
Reverend compiler as “ histories,” “ moral scriptures,” 
“ poetry,” “ talcs,” and so forth, are, for the most 
part, extravagant fables, dressed in the favorite, dirty 
style of the land, which even their admirers dare not 
certify to be of unexceptionable character. Those 
that depict not the corruptions of men, record the 
lewd fables of the gods, and arc just as bad in their 
tendency as the others. Those that neither do the 
one nor the other, are generally recent compilations, 
for the most part translations of English authors 
most brutally murdered. No one reads these vapid 
productions. They do more injury than benefit to 
the cause of improvement, by sharpening the popular 
avidity for dirtier morsels. 

The country is full of intellect. It were absurd 
to dispute or deny it. There is not a single heathen 
region on the face of the world, wherein, fh its palmi- , 
est tunc, more proofs of vigorous intellect have been 
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displayed than in this. . Great powers of mind have 
been evinced here even from the earliest days of ant# 
quity; nor can they be said to have disappeared now 
altogether from lapse of time. They have undoubt¬ 
edly been weakened. False religion had given them 
a wrong impetus; misrule .and oppression had at¬ 
tempted to crush them down. But better days have 
dawned on India. Tyranny has passed away, and it 
is oxdy necessary to withdraw the present generation 
from the influence of a corrupt religion, to ensure^the 
resuscitation of worth and intelligence./ Then leave 
them not to their native literature, ft is <hat lite¬ 
rature, interwoven with the lewd fables of a miscalled 
religion, that has perpetuated the thraldom of igno¬ 
rance so long. Better for them, better for the country, 
shall be the introduction of a foreign tongue. Who 
wants them to learn Bengalee ? Their friends ? Are 
those friends aware that even the nursery songs and 
tales in the language are not choice in their expres¬ 
sions ; that profligacy of speech is learnt long before 
children can have any idea of the notions„couehed in 
the words they use ? Even the native press, estab¬ 
lished after, and in imitation of, the English press, has 
not yet been able to attain a respectable character; 
all the newspapers emanating from it, except those 
conducted by the Missionaries, being, more or less, 
servile, low and indecent. You cannot eradicate im¬ 
purity from the language without sacrificing ft alto¬ 
gether. Why hesitate to make the sacrifice ? The 
partiality of Young Bengal for the English language, 
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therefore, is only an earnest of greater improvement. 
If indigenous stimuluses are poisons, how is he to 
blame for having preferred a foreign cordial ? 

We do not intend to be understood «os sneering at 
the efforts»made to raise the character and usefulness 
of the Bengalee language, by Missionaries and other 
gentlemen. We only differ very much from them in 
the estimate they have formed of the Bengalee’s love 
for his own national literature. Because there are 
books at all in thej Bengalee language, written by 
Bengalees, and read by them, they have jumped at' 
once to the conclhsion that the populace love the 
existing literature,rand it should be improved. But the 
fact alluded to by them, does not indicate what they 
would wish us to believe, that the Bengalee likes his 
own language best. He knows the language and he 
reads it. The public of Bengal is a reading public, 
if reading aloud and stupidly as they do, can be call¬ 
ed such. But they have at all times been found more 
ready to prefer foreign languages to their own, and ’ 
even to aqpept them as better mediums of instruction. 
'L’he educated classes read the Persian and the Arabic 
when English literature was unknown to them, and 
now they read and speak the English tongue; and the 
poor would be glad to imitate them, had they the 
same facilities of doing so. It is as impossible as un¬ 
wise, now to alienate the educated classes from the 
taste they have acquired, and to give the uneducated 
classes the same bent, though it might be difficult, is 
not impracticable* Whether the two classes should 
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have the nomination of candidates, the subordinate 
representatives of the ruling power, are, for the most 
part, afraid of, or averse to recommend such as, by 
their superior knowledge and merit, have raised 
themselves to distinction. Many of them arc fearful 
of. placing themselves in too invidious a contrast with 
such men. Some find them too independent to make 
good subordinates, others affect to consider that the 
peculiar nature of their education renders them unfit 
for office drudgery, others again gravely suggest that 
lettered inexperience requires to be tempered by time 
before it can be safely introduced into actual prac¬ 
tice—all specious, arguments, which, even those who 
use them, know to be dishonest, but which they an: 
nevertheless compelled to use in preference to that 
true reason which they dare not avow. Surety 
Young Bengal has made veiy great intellectual pro¬ 
gress indeed, to be an object of jealousy to such men. 
The consequence of this inimical feeling is, tHbt the 
subordinate officers of Government consiqf, almost 
entirely, of individuals hardened in prejudice and 
ignorance, and having the only qualification of being 
at all times ready to flatter the follies and foibles of 
their superiors, nay, even to pander to their vices. 
But there is policy in it. At the same time that it 
distances everyidea o? competition, it gives a handle 
to every pseudo friend of India to launch out his 
tirade against native efficiency and character.' If 
these remarks appear to be of a very caustic charac¬ 
ter, the fault-lies entirely with those who have reu- 
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dered allusion to the unpleasant truth necessary. 
Men who are insensible to the call of duty, deserve 
to he exposed to the censures of public opinion. 

Against the native youth it might at the same time 
he justly urged, why will they he clerks and copyists, 
instead of being indej>endcnt laborers ? Is there 
no sphere of usefulness except the service of Govern¬ 
ment ? Why not be the plodding, industrious and 
frugal tradesman ? Artists are in great demand in 
all the great cities of India. Industrious and steady 
adventurers from Europe, by the labor of. a few 
years, always scrape together a decent competence, 
and often return to the mothcr-countiy with envi¬ 
able fortunes. Even the less intelligent and less skil¬ 
ful emigrants from China. realize with ease wealth 
sufficient to place them and their children in inde¬ 
pendent circumstances. Why not become a carpen¬ 
ter, a coach-builder, or an architect ? The training 
would require little or no expense. There are 
Euroj»ea%tradesmen in the country who would he 
glad to take gratuitous apprentices, so they could he 
certain of them for a fixed time, merely for the profit 
of their exertions. They are jealous indeed of rivals 
in trade, .and the intrusion of strangers, who aspire to 
the craft, is not always palatable to them. But when 
the benefit is reciprocal the jealousy ceases. At this 
moment, also, they are too proud of the prestige of 
their present superiority, to entertain an idea of native 
comj>etition, and for rnauy years to come, would hard¬ 
ly think tlia^ rivalry worth attending to. A little 
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good sense and steady application will enable the ap¬ 
prentice to ingratiate himself into his master’s favor, 
and lay the foundations of his future fortune. When 
he fully understands his business, he would be covet¬ 
ed by his master as a paid servant, and would soon be 
in a condition to save something from his income, 
llis position might be considered low up to this time, 
but his prospects will have already become cheering. 
When industry and economy have sufficiently enlarg¬ 
ed his little savings, he can set up for himself, and, 
having cheaper labor at command than his master, 
he will do so with advantage. His condition will no 
longer be stationary, for his progress will henceforth 
depend entirely on his own personal exertions ; and 
there are no dreams of ambition • which success in 
business might not enable him to realize. 

Agriculture also, holds out to Young Bengal as 
jrood a field for exertion as the trades. We need not 
speak here at all of its vast importance with respect 
to the improvement and welfare of the country. 
Our business witlf it, at present, is only to examine it 
as a remunerative occupation. The cultivation of the 
soil is now exclusively in very ignorant hands, and 
is conducted with borrowed capital. How few are 
there in the country who plough and reap on their 
own independent funds ! Men of superior intelli¬ 
gence can very easily improve upon the plan. The 
introduction of improved implements of husbandry 
would cheapen labour, and a discreet adjustment of 
crops would injike that labour more productive ; and 
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Young Bengal being more independent in his cha¬ 
racter, and more provident in his habits, than the 
present fanners of the land, would be able to increase 
his capital year by year, and extend his businesdf in¬ 
stead of running into debt. Industry and economy 
are sure at the end to meet with their reward ; and the 
field is so extensive that there is no likelihood of the 
number of hands engaged in the occupation making 
it unprofitable. In mechanical labors, British and 
half-caste tradesmen might vie with native youths on 
more advantageous grounds, but the ideas, habits and 
constitution of the latter, being more congenial to the 
climate, will give them an advantage over all foreign 
competitors in the cultivation of the soil. .. 

But unfortunately Young Bengal, like his more 
bigotted countrymen, has a prejudice against hus¬ 
bandry and the trades—a remnant of the prejudices 
of caste. Caste dogmas have indeed sufficiently meltr 
ed down to render Br&hmspPnd shop-keepers fellow- 
students and friends. Qro to any of the schools of 
Calcutta, and you will see the children of Brdhmans, 
Vaidyas and Kfiyasthas associating and studying with 
the children of carpenters and tradesmen of the lowest 
orders, and yet the occupations of those orders are 
not to be adopted. Manual trades and callings are 
considered less respectable than keranydom, on ac¬ 
count of these prejudices. Old Bengal is of this 
opinion on the authority of Menu and Vyasa, which 
he respects. The rising generation spurn the autho¬ 
rity, but retain the prejudice. This is very preposter- 
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ous. If it were only to prove the sincerity of their 
conviction and the strength of their understanding, 
the youths of India should adopt the principle they 
adrmt, and adhere to it steadily. Nay, even apart 
from that, for sensible men to prefer copying papers 
and transcribing accounts, which do not exercise the , 
mind at all, on the ground of respectability, to labor 
and skill in business which have the ulterior object 
of promoting the welfare of the countiy', is absurd. 
In India, wealth and respectability are, synonymous 
terms. The rapid succession of properties and fami¬ 
lies in the country proves it; and the rich men of the 
day are the descendants of poor and unknown 
grandfathers. Even were it not so, independence in 
all countries is more respectable than subordination. 
“ Without it,” says Junius, “ no man can be happy or 
even honest.” We will not go so far as to question 
the goodness of the Creator, or to stigmatize human 
integrity by admitting tlfe full force of the argument; 
but surely human happiness, and even honesty, or at 
least what the world calls Buch, would be all the more 
secure for a little solid pecuniary independence ; and 
where, in what part of the world, has the position of a 
pensioned placeman ever secured it more quickly and 
thoroughly than the pursuit of trade and agriculture? 
The copyist, from the commencement of his career, 
when through the influence of friends, or by bowing 
and cringing, he obtains a place, to the end of his long 
service, when by good sense and parsimony he has 
scraped together a humble competence, is ever subject 
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to the will and caprice of masters, often silly, Baucy and 
harsh, so as to weary out patience herself to a prema¬ 
ture end, and not unfrequently so ignorant as to 
make service under them quite impracticable. Such 
would not be the life of the tradesman and the agricul¬ 
turist. These, as soon as their noviciate is over, 
would be their own masters. They would enjoy un¬ 
restricted liberty, and be no longer subject to the 
whim and caprice of the ignorant, nor bound to endure 
the haughty ^ook or the scornful eye. Then again 
the ultimate aim and end of a copyist’s exertions is 
to secure, at his journey’s end, a pension of 25 or 30 
Rupees per month, on which to live, and which is to 
constitute the only provision for his family, when age 
and infirmity shall compel him to strike work. The 
tradesman and the farmer would have much brighter 
prospects than this. Successful business, in the or¬ 
dinary course of events, would furnish them with a 
more liberal retiring annuity, an annuity which would 
continue from father to son, even to the third and 
fourth generation, being based on anindependentstock. 

The path of usefulness and independence lies open 
to Young Bengal. If he chooses to degrade himself 
notwithstanding, of course no one can help him. But 
his reasoning is generally distinguished by common 
sense and reflection, and if he would duly act up to 
its dictum, all men would respect him the more for 
it. It is true indeed, that the circumstances of many 
hardly allow of their acting up to their individual 
impressions and convictions. But even such have it 
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in their rower to direct aright the course of improve¬ 
ment, if they will only exert themselves accordingly. 
If some of the rising generation are tod old already 
to commence life anew, forsaking the course they 
have taken, they have yet this in their power, not to 
repeat the error of their ways in their brothers and 
children. You have attained a height from which, 
at your age, you cannot descend, (we would say to 
them,) you cannot resume your scrip and staff to set 
out afresh on the journey of life. T^ell, be it so. 
But you have the direction of other minds. Take 
heed how you lead them. Enough of cheap copyists 
have you given to the Government. Hold ! For your 
own sakes, and the sake of your country, give no 
more ! For your country you have a task to per¬ 
form, a duty to accomplish, and an end to attain. 
You are the especial and consecrated agents raised 
up by Providence, not by accident, for meeting the 
exigencies of the times, for aiding in the accomplish¬ 
ment of great and permanent benefits, for helping 
in the destruction of vast and dominant evils. Even 
if you hearken not to the calls of your jpountry, your 
own family interests require you to be wary. Fathers, 
you owe a higher duty to your children than to wish 
them to tread in the path you are treading! Antici¬ 
pate the feelings they must feel, if so directed, by 
your own. You support a large and increasing 
family, but your income has not increased. Your 
wish for an independent competence has not been rea¬ 
lized, nay, you are often galled by your necessities and 
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wants. Take heed then, when you have^t left to 
yoiilselves to choose, what course you select for your 
children. You are respected and loved amongst 
yoflr own community, but the man you are subordi¬ 
nate to, dressed in his little brief authority, looks 
down upon you with contempt. You feel the indig¬ 
nity, your mind is in constant distress, for you cannot 
retort scorn for scorn. And you have children. Re¬ 
member the sihartings you feel when you think of 
training theqpi for the life you lead. Train them ra¬ 
ther for occupations -fthich, by the time their expenses 
increase, will yield them an hourly increasing income, 
and which will make them happy by making them 
independent. Ye arc the hope of India ! Not the 
metropolis alone, but the whole country requires 
your usefulness, and promises amply to repay 
every well-directed exertion. Tradesmen are wanted 
for every city and town in India, farmers for every 
village. The objections against the life unfolded 
to you are merely ideal. Examine them with 
your ordinaiy judgment, and they will melt 
away. - 

No extraordinary talents are wanted in the lines 
of business to which we have alluded : and they are 
open to all. People who have never tried can have 
no idea of the immense difficulty which even clever 
men have in entering the Government service, 
particularly such as are compelled to rely on their 
own exertions. They have often the unpleasant 
alternative of seeing their applications cruelly re- 
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pulsed, j^hile men of considerably inferior pro- 
tensions are preferred to them. This bitter alterna¬ 
tive occurs not to the mechanic and the laborer ; 
and at the same time the qualifications required*of 
them are lighter and more easily attained. A good 
acquaintance with common arithmetic, and an ordina¬ 
ry knowledge of the English and native languages, 
are all the literary accomplishments absolutely neces¬ 
sary, and a little cursory knowledge of geography and 
history might also be added, to place the native quite 
on a par with his European competitors. Habits of use¬ 
fulness however will be plentifully required, and the 
sloth and indolence of the native character must, be 
entirely given up. To rise early and work late are 
essential to the workman who would eat. the bread of 
honest labor, and leave to his children the savings of 
carefulness. Industry, frugality and perseverance 
are. indispensable to his mode of life. Why does not 
a Hindu tradesman get on ? Why is a Hindu farmer 
always in debt ? They never labor when they can 
help it. H they would only exert themselves for five 
or six hours every day, they could make themselves 
perfectly independent of want or debt. But this they 
never will. They take to themselves as much holiday 
as they can, and no wonder they continue needy in the 
midst of abundance. There is no royal road to wealth, 
any more than there is to knowledge. Who wishes 
for the ease and repose of wealth must gain them by 
the sweat of his brow. It is a purchase that must 
be made—made with application, patience and in- 
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• dustry. This is the most important of all lyssons for 
^HiriSu youths to learn. On it depend everything,— 
health, happiness, opulence, respectability, usefulness, 
existence itself. There is absolutely no hope for the 
country independent of it. The youths of Bengal 
have copied English manners well, but the excellent 
habits of the British tradesman must also, likewise, 
be instated. They have adopted the language and 
embraced the feelings and ideas of ^Englishmen ; to 
make the imitation practically as productive as the 
original, they must essay to imitate also, as far as their 
feebler make and constitution will allow it, the 
English avidity for labor. 

But because great literary acquirements are not 
necessary in rendering opulence and respectability of 
easy acquirement, we do not mean that their cultiva¬ 
tion should be neglected. By no means. The object 
of education is to develop and discipline the mental 
faculties, to form habits of accurate thinking, to store 
the mind with a general knowledge of human nature, 
to fortify and elevate the character by moral discipline; 
and these are indispensable to all men, however the 
occupations of some might not require them. If 
Young Bengal is in uprightness, fidelity and truth, 
superior to his ancestors, he owes it entirely to the 
culture of European education, from which he has im- 
bibed ideas which exist not in the storehouse of Oriental 
learning. A knowledge of the English language is 
certainly not to be considered its a standard onndivi- 
dual excellence; but it throws open every avenue |o 
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truth and rectitude, and the best specimens of the • 
Young Bengal class are certainly to be found amongs^ 
those who have cultivated it well. Whether it should 
be taught exclusively, or not, is a discussion that does 
not come within the scope of our subject, but this it 
might be pertinent to observe, that, while the cultiva¬ 
tion of native literature and language lias only fed the 
young mind with falsehoods and prejudices,^ from 
the cultivation of European literature and language 
have been imbibed all the sound notions now being 
gradually diffused throughout the land. The orthc- 
ftox native notions about the origin, age, chronology 
and history of the earth; their ideas of astronomy, 
ethics and metaphysics; even their notions of human 
responsibility, of right and -wrong, of heaven and hell, 
are not only erroneous, but fraught with injurious ten¬ 
dencies : and the only antidote against the evil they 
engender is their entire and utter renunciation. As 
a nMfentive against evil, therefore, if from no higher 
mMVe, English must be learnt, and learnt well. 

There are, besides trade and agriculture, other 
spheres of usefulness also for Young Bengal, in which 
a good knowledge of the English language is indis¬ 
pensable. The establishment of the Medical College 
in Calcutta has thrown open one such to the native 
youth, and we are glad to see that it has been avail¬ 
ed of in a proper manner. Good medical students 
have issued from its walls, benefiting alike the coun¬ 
try anfl themselves. All the sepoy regiments have 
^cured efficient native doctors ; and the civil stations 
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and notable cities throughout the Presidency have re¬ 
ceived cheap medical practitioners ; who in no other 
sphere of action, to which the native mind has yet 
attached itself, could have possibly amassed the inde¬ 
pendence, which, though young men, they have already 
.. acquired, even in spite of the prejudices yet entertained 
by the bulk of the nation, against medicines not in¬ 
digenous, and modes of treatment not laid down in 
the Ayoor Yed. A large income is the certain re¬ 
ward of eminence in medical knowledge, particularly 
when combined with an excellent mastery of the 
English tongue; and, as we have mentioned already, 
most of our young Hindu practitioners have secured it 
very early in life, in advance, as it were, for the 
foreseen useiulness of their future career. Many stu¬ 
dents of the College are known to have declined Go¬ 
vernment employment,—a sure sign that their profes¬ 
sion is lucrative, independent of State countenance ; 
and there is not one amongst them who has not ob¬ 
tained an honorable and easy livelihood ; which can¬ 
not be said of those of their Mends an^ kin who have 
stuck fast to clerkship. The Friend of India, in Oc¬ 
tober 1852, mentioned that one native doctor in Cal¬ 
cutta made nearly 2,000 Rupees a month, by private 
-practice, and that one or two others realized incomes 
fully equal to those of th*e average of Civil Surgeons. 
Quoting the Bombay Telegraph and Courier, it also 
stated, that at Bombay too, the graduates of the Grant 
Medical College were thriving on private practice, and 
one was making from 500 to ],000 Rupees a month. 
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Young Bengal might also be profitably trained up 
in the law, for which Hindus generally have very 
great natural aptitude ; and in this too a good English 
education is indispensable. For our own part wc 
dislike the pettifogging trade, which teaches people 
to pick pockets under the sanction of justice. It is 
lucrative, but appears to us to be rather living on the 
abuses of life ; and we fear, lawyers naturally acquire 
the habit of fomenting disputes amongst neighbours, 
that their business may not slack ; like the tooth- 
drawer, as Hudibras has it, who maintains his own 
teeth in constant eating by pulling out those of other 
men. The profession too is not quite fairly open to 
the natives yet—we mean so far as practice in her 
Majesty’s Courts is concerned. The ■ calling of an 
advocate is as systematically guarded from out-door 
aspirants, as places in the Civil Service. The Bar 
is inaccessible, and the only step which natives are 
eligible to, appears to be that of Attornies, to which 
nfore than one have already been admitted. 

Distinguish^. by his superior elevation from the 
mass around him, Young Bengal has challenged 
greater scrutiny in his conduct and affairs than the 
rest of the community. His life, and the feelings by 
which it is regulated, have been minutely exalnined, 
sometimes by unprejudiced judges, oftene^ by spite¬ 
ful enemies. But he has not suffered by the inquiry. 
To give him a bad name, indolent vagabonds of the 
kennels and the gutters’have often been designedly 
pitched upon as specimens of his class, and the dregs 
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of society dragged forth and dissected. But such unfair 
proceedings could of course do the real Simon Pure 
no injury. Enemies more circumspect assert that 
they have often observed great inconsistencies be¬ 
tween his sayings and doings. But these again, we 
can prove, have overlooked many things which it 
suited their purpose not to notice, and also seen many 
things which have no existence but in their dreams. 
“In thought and theory,” they say, “he is liberal 
enough, but in action he sticks still to the usages of 
the olden time ; his doings give a lie to his profes¬ 
sion ; his conduct is so chameleon-like, that no man* 
can fix upon its color.” Ah, but you read only what 
suits you^best, honest Daniel! Where a less spiteful 
and less jealous judge would perhaps simply observe, 
that, the revolutions effected have yet only been done 
by halves, you detect hypocrisy ; where a lover of 
gradual progress would define what remains to be 
done, and point out wise and well-digested means 
whereby to do it, you come forward with your sneers 
and sycasms to deciy and declaim. We will give 
you a better, that is, a more faithful version of the 
character of Young Bengal, than the one you slight¬ 
ingly uphold to the world. 

With the advent of Young Bengal the philippics 
against native profligacy and corruption have ceased. 
It has been observed, usque ad nauseam , by all pub¬ 
lic journalists, that amongst the uncovenanted officers 
of Government, especially natives, there has scarcely 
been a man who did not make his power subservient 
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to illegal gain and extortion. But who dares apply 
the remark to Young Bengal ? If the hope of secur¬ 
ing wealth by an abuse of power has hitherto been 
the leading motive of natives in the Government ser¬ 
vice, who shall aver that the dishonesty continues 
where Young Bengal has come into power ? To the 
old Hindu, detection in the accumulation of illegal 
perquisites involved no loss of reputation ; for bribery 
and corruption he was never disgraced in the opi¬ 
nion of his countrymen ; if he contrived to amass an 
independence, no matter how that was secured, he 
was admired, applauded and envied, never cut for 
it or condemned ; the value of a situation was 
reckoned, not by its fixed salary, but by ±he gains 
it commanded; and as for his own conscience, 
it was proof against the intrusions of reflection. 
But a change has passed over the spirit of the 
times. There is no fraud • and extortion now in 
the Government service, except where members of 
the old fcdass. are still in employ. Young Bengal 
has imbibed new notions of rectitude frqp his 
English education ; he has adopted novel opinions 
about right and wrong, or rather, the sentiments of 
another people ; and we make the assertion with the 
fullest confidence that will admit of no denial, that, 
wherever he has been trusted, he has been found rally 
as competent and honest as the ordinary specimens 
of the favored service. The incentives held out for 
his improvement have not been great. The senfice 
of the Government supplies the native youth with no 
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motives for a better .display of rectitude and ability 
than their ancestor* had evinced. The pay of unco¬ 
venanted officers continues nearly as wretched as ever. 
But conscientious men will discharge their duties pro¬ 
perly, whether they do or do not receive an adequate 
requital; and Young Bengal appreciates the claims of 
right and duty. This integrity is yet in its infancy, 
and its infancy has been cradled in corruption. But 
the same Providence that has watched over its birth, 
will no doubt watch over its growth and preservation; 
and the day cannot be far distant, when the children 
of the soil will be Admitted, even by their present ene¬ 
mies, to be fully deserving of confidence and respon¬ 
sibility. 

Nor is Young Bengal only a much more honest, 
but he is also a much more efficient servant than the 
old Hindu. This must be as a matter of course. 
Inferior men in every department of life clog and ruin 
the most excellent machinery, Avhile men of superior 
parts do credit to the engine they work with, even 
when jmperfcct or defective. His enemies indeed are 
anxious to pourtray.Le Jeune Bengal as an indifferent 
man of the world ; one wedded to his books and his 
ease ; who, for the mysteries of some fascinating third 
volume, will be apt to neglect his more legitimate 
business. But this is not the fact. He does indeed 
read novels and verses; but, when his duty requires it, 
he studies the state of the money market, and the dry 
details of the law, with even greater diligence and care. 
He has as genuine an appetite for business as for 
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books, and, though but of yesterday, he has already 
outstripped most of his older competitors even in that 
which the world calls* usefulness. It is now high 
time that the antiquated notion should be exploded 
that a reading man is necessarily the less a man of 
business. Y oumay as well consider the hard drudge, 
who takes advantage of a holiday to go oh a trip for 
change of air, an idler and a drone. He works quite as 
steadily and perseveringly as any man, and, bringing 
a more enlightened and cultivated mind to the busi¬ 
ness, does much more than ordinary men : nor does he 
require that constant check and supervision so indis¬ 
pensable in working men of inferior talents. In no 
case does he spare pains to be of use to his employer, 
and if even for all this he is not liked and coveted, the 
secret, we fear, consists in the fact that he is unapt to 
flatter. 

Of the social improvements effected by Young 
Bengal it is impossible that we can speak in detail, 
for they are many and minute. Decorous and me¬ 
thodical by disposition, he has for the most part culti¬ 
vated domestic virtues with greater success than ln» 
predecessors. As children, the Hindus have been pro¬ 
verbially dutiful from the remotest times, so that, in 
that respect, there was not much to improve. But 
Young Bengal is a more constant husband, and a dis- 
creqter parent, than the mass of his countrymen— 
gainsay it who can. His social position has also al¬ 
tered. The educated native youths are now tlie 
most influcntiaLsection of the population of Calcutta, 
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after the European community, and have much out¬ 
stripped their bigotted brethren of the orthodox 
class, whom they have signally defeated in several im¬ 
portant questions of local utility. In public spirit 
and in desire of improvement they are much their 
superiors, fed are hardly inferior to them in philan- 
throphy. Their mode of life too has undergone a 
change. Some of the finest equipages in Calcutta 
belong to men of the Young Bengal class. They are 
in imitation of the European model. The most dash¬ 
ing carriages and horses that are to be seen in the 
evening drives along the Esplanade, belong to young 
Baboos, whose houses are likewise furnished with 
<^airs, couches, tables and sideboards, after the Euro¬ 
pean manner. Their costume also, is, for the most part, 
much more elegant than that of the old school, except 
where the European imitation is too close, when, we 
must say, it looks more ridiculous than neat. The 
. poorer portion of the class, however, still dress in the 
old fashion; and the undress of all classes continues 
to be the same. In their Within-door-life, in fact, the 
changes have not yet been so great as the external 
improvements noticed would lead us to suppose. 
The ti*ammels of caste, though thoroughly despis¬ 
ed by them all, are yet ostensibly observed by 
many at home. Even those whose out-of-door life 
approaches nearest to the Anglo-Saxon style, live 
veiy much like old Bengalees beside the domestic 
hearth. This they are in fact obliged to do. By a 
different course they would not only lose their respect 
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in society, but likewise tlieir influence with neigh¬ 
bours and relations; and English society being syste¬ 
matically barred against them, the commonest motives 
of prudence and caution forbid their risking the loss. 

Many pernicious old customs however have been 
done away with by Young Bengal, and, anflbng others, 
we should here prominently mention the custom of fos¬ 
tering laziness by a mistaken hospitality. According to 
the good old practice of the country, indolent drones, 
too idle to labor, and too proud to beg, have always been 
suffered to waste the substance of a plentiful hive. 
Especially members of the better section of the com¬ 
munity, not having the freedom to betake themselves 
to every sort of business, have always, without mq^i 
shyness or hesitation, sought, first a night’s quarter, 
and thert, a perpetual lodgment at the house of rela¬ 
tives, who, by such intrusion, have been constrained 
to support them so long as they chose to stay, which 
was often till they obtained employment suited to 
their rank and caste, or, not obtaining it, till death 
terminated their long career of idleness. This was a 
monstrous load to the industrious, and it was likewise 
a national calamity, for a very large proportion of the 
population were thus systematically indolent. All felt 
the evil; but none had the courage to act against it. 
Young Bengal is the only man who has yet been 
able, boldly and without fear of derision, to tell his 
needy relatives—“ Every one for himself and God for 
us all. You must depend for existences® your own 
labors. I cannot support you—work or starve.” He 
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is not indifferent to the calls of adversity, sickness 
and age. When the hollow-hearted support of the 
world has failed, he has been a staff unto the in¬ 
firm and the poor. But he has nothing to af¬ 
ford to the indolent. How much the general adop¬ 
tion of this* economical principle will serve the inter¬ 
ests of the country the reader will fully appreciate. 
Mortified pride and vanity, compelled to work, will no 
doubt-for a time be heard to complain; but they will 
learn to live and thrive, and be healthy <bn their own 
labor, and in an utilitarian and money-seeking age> 
like the present, even they will not grudge it long, 
when they find how little it costs a man to .live at 
ease, and how productive is human exertion. 

We have praised Young Bengal larishly, for we 
are anxious to encourage him. But a little castiga¬ 
tion will not be thrown away. There are defects in 
his character which require to be pointed out, that 
they might be amended. In some of the schools and 
colleges in Calcutta the education imparted is so res¬ 
pectable, that the show-students of the institutions 
are, we were about to say, often nearly as good spe¬ 
cimens of scholastic excellence, in their way, as ever 
Eton or Rugby gave out. But, whether it be on ac¬ 
count of the possession of an excellence so rare in the 
country, or from a fondness for ostentation, we know 
not, but many of these young men are said to be ex¬ 
ceedingly conceited and arrogant, and give themselves 
airs quite unbecoming the modesty of scholars. In 
their anxiety to display their zeal for national ameli- 
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oration, they often exhibit such absurd affectation, 
as to remind a cynic observer, of Gay’s monkey that 
would reform the world. Youth and extravagant 
opinions about self, however, naturally go together; 
the no-exception test would be too strict for poor 
humanity; and their enemies may take that as an 
excuse, so long as the absence of reform should 
render an excuse necessary. 

Our next charge against Young Bengal shall be 
that he has Ho religion ; and this we say even of the 
best. Some are deists after Hume and Gibbon; a few, 
we believe, are Unitarian Christians on principle, but 
unbaptiz$d ; many are Vedantists: but of the bulk it 
may safely be affirmed, that they have foresworn an 
old faith, but fcavc “ not had time” to get a new one. 
This is very much to be regretted: but we are not 
.prepared to condemn them so very strongly for it, as 
the fashion of the times requires. Every man is not 
necessarily an infidel, as in common parlance he is 
supposed to be, who is not wedded to a creed by 
name. We judge leniently of those whose lives give 
evidence of piety; and, as times go, the youths of 
India are not very deficient in morals. For the most 
part they restrain themselves well from the indulgence 
of evil propensities, and are quite alive to the truth— 
“ Thou God seest me;” and the object of moral 
science being answered, we bear them no further 
grudge. We do not say that the acceptance of Christi¬ 
anity would not do them still greater goal. We only 
affirm that their morals, such as they are, are rare 
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for the country, and do not appear to disadvantage 
when contrasted with those of the youths of other 
lands. Some indeed there are who betray the most 
egregious contradictions in their modes of life. It is 
not even uncommon to find such as in the morning 
read “ The Innocent Adultery,” and in the evening de¬ 
liver lectures at the Bethune Society on the “ Whole 
Duty of Man.” But this occurs all over the world, 
and proves nothing more than this, that they are not 
superior to the ordinary run of mankind. As, how¬ 
ever, there is a disreputable section of the class who 
have received no adequate training, or have not pro¬ 
fited by such training*as they have passed ^through, 
the absence of a religion for the mass is felt as a 
great disadvantage. • 

Their contempt for everything national is also 
reckoned by their enemies in the light of a charge 
against their character, and we have often heard an 
old adage endeavoured to be applied to them sneer- 
ingly, that “ It is a bad bird that fouls its own nest.” 
There are some shallow-minded people who love old 
sayings so well, that they will stake all their credit for 
judgment and discretion on a stale maxim, because, 
forsooth, it has acquired the sanction of time; and 
they will twist and turn it in the most absurd manner, 
to apply it to some subject which they are deter¬ 
mined to deride, but to which, beyond that determina¬ 
tion of their own, the proverb itself has no affinity. 
That bird may be bad indeed which fouls its own nest. 
But it is not quite so apparent that every reformer can 
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with reason be likened to it; and if they had been so 
likened and ridiculed in other parts of the world, as 
they are in this, it is certain progress and civilization 
would not have benefited thereby. Institutions which 
regard the human race as only a body of idiots, which 
for ages have insulted with falsehoods the public judg¬ 
ment, are no more worthy of being prized for being 
national, than a scoundrel is to be esteemed for being a 
relative. For our part we do not consider this charge 
at all well-founded. We cannot, however, entirely 
overlook the 'fact, that, in many cases, the defection 
from Hinduism complained of, is- not suggested from 
motives of reform, and then of course, the dirty bird 
has nothing to excuse him. 

. This leads us to examine into the character of those 
of the Young Bengal class, who, by their conduct, 
have reflected so much discredit on the whole body, 
and whom at the outset we promised to notice. This 
section of the order, (by no means a small one,) is com¬ 
posed of those of the native youths, who, under the 
plea of reform, seek excitement, or plead the good plea 
to excuse bad habits previously acquired. Bankrupts 
in character, from the shameless pursuit of sensual 
pleasures, they affect devotion to the regeneration of* 
the country as the best cloak to hide the deficiencies 
of their moral conduct. They are patriots; but their 
patriotism consists only in a dignified disdain of au¬ 
thority. They affect to feel within themselves the 
promptings of an exalted genius, and ofiaspiring abili¬ 
ties, confine^, alas! within a narrow sphere by cir- 
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comstances or misfortjlne. They are first-rate talkers, 
and make long orations with a prodigious flow of 
words, which might have extinguished the eloquence 
of Burke and Chatham ; and they speak of the Police 
and the Land Revenue with an ease and positiveness 
which the cleverest men in the administration might 
envy. Their dreapis by night are of sceptres and 
thrones achieved by their own talents, and their wak¬ 
ing thoughts are of chained eagles and imprisoned 
lions. But that which they are best characterized 
by, is a degree of excess not only hurtful to morals, 
but unfriendly to life. Day after day they follow the 
same career of dissipation and disorder, revelling in 
the stews and pandemoniums of Calcutta, restrained 
by no scruple, and devoid of truth or shame. And 
thus they go on, till exhausted nature avenges the 
outrage, and, martyrs to their love of pleasure, 
they meet untimely death. Moral principles they 
have none ; neither Honesty, nor truth, nor purity ; 
but if you scoff and sneer at them, they will acknow¬ 
ledge no embarrassment, for they affect to be the 
Alcibiadeses and Caesars t>f India, her Pyms, Boling- 
brokes, and Mirabeaus. And’yet for all such preten¬ 
sions their progress in letters is generally very slender. 
Very few of them know to read and-write. Perhaps not 
one of them can pen a decent English letter. Having, 
however, the same opportunities to talk English as 
their betters, or rather, theabsence of opportunities to 
cultivate English conversation being common to both 
sections, their tact in this is nearly on a par with that of 
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their more learned brethren, add we believe, we owe 
to this the fact of their being so frequently confound¬ 
ed together. They have also much daring boldness 
in their character, though not that independence 
which is a test of merit. They are bold like fools, 
as contrasted with angels, thrusting themselves every¬ 
where into notice, and winning l?y servility where 
effrontery is repulsed. They cringe and flatter quite 
as easily as they intrude, and over and above all this, 
they are expert in eating beef and drinking wine. 
As this latter habit is very much fostered by European 
encouragement, we would fain say a word upon it. 
That in eating there should be no prejudices, even 
Hindus are beginning to admit as an axiomatic truth; 
and the prejudices against beef and -wine, as forbidden 
articles of food, are now eonfined only among bigots 
of the orthodox class. But why should people forget 
that beef and*wine are aliments too rich for a climate 
so warm as this ? Many .Europeans, habituated to 
them in their owq. country, abstain from them wholly 
or partially, according to their constitution and health, 
while residing in this land of the sun, and many have 
ruined their health by *not doing so ; and have not 
the natives yet discovered that all their hard drinkers 
have proved short-lived ? We have it in the Gospel 
of Luke, that Gabriel, the angel of the Lord, told un¬ 
to Zacharias, that his son John “shallbe great in the 
sight of God ? and shall drink neither wine nor strong 
drink” We also know that the primitive patriarchs 
lived only on_ nourishing herbs and fruits, and the 
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records of all nations show that they lived long. 
Human life began afterwards gradually to shorten, we 
believe, as vegetable food began to'make room for 
carcases, and simple drink for intoxicating liquors. 

But we must have done speaking of the scape-graces 
of the class. Our business for the present being ra¬ 
ther with those whom we have named the “ Hopes 
of India,” the reverse picture must not unduly detain 
us. Even these, for all the lavish praises we have con¬ 
ferred on them, are not to. be considered as anything 
beyond imitations of Anglo-Saxon models of charac¬ 
ter and talent. The efforts made to promote the edu¬ 
cation of the native youth and enlighten the country, 
could not fail to exalt the European character in the 
estimation of the rising race, and this, as a matter of 
course, early generated a rage for imitation. To what 
extent this strong tendency has developed itself, we 
have endeavoured to show. The successful and un- 
servile'imitations are yet few, but, looming in the dis¬ 
tance, we already discern a long and numerous pro¬ 
cession for future‘years, and we do not despair that 
they will eventually give the tone throughout the 
country, as railways and electric telegraphs bring its 
remotest confines within easy reach of the refine¬ 
ments of Calcutta, and, blessed by God, be themselves 
a blessing. To borrow a simile from Mr. Macauley, 
the seven sleepers of the legend who closed their eyes 
when the Pagans were persecuting the Christians, and 
woke when the Christians were persecuting the Pa¬ 
gans, did not find themselves in a world more com- 
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pletely new tg them, than, about fifty years hence, at 
the present rate of progress, will be the moral and 
intellectual aspect of British India. 

We have named the rising generation of natives 
the “ Hopes of India.” The reader ■will therefore ex¬ 
pect that we should explain explicitly what we hope 
from them. Do you expect that they will achieve 
the freedom of the country? No, gentle reader, not 
so much. We indeed are not converts to the dogma 
that the Hindu mind is entirely deficient in the lof¬ 
tier sentiments of patriotism, nor are we blind to the 
fact that, as in every thing else, in courage and bold¬ 
ness also, Young Bengal has attained a haughtier 
cast than had ever been noticed in the cowed servility 
of his predecessors. The day is now gone by when 
a Hindu could lie struck, even by an Englishman, 
with impunity. We have ourselves, more than once, 
seen the blow instantly returned. But, for all that, 
the bravery of Young Bengal, if it can"be named such, 
is of a quiet and defensive character only. He has not 
the aggressive martial spirit of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and he is yet too weak to stand up for his freedom. 
He is deficient in personal strength, which, for a body, 
is the principal staple of courage; and he is also, for the 
most part, quite unaccustomed to the use of arms, the 
only accomplishment that might make up for a defi¬ 
ciency in personal powers ; and personal and political 
strength, if not the same, are nearly allied. Even if he 
could strike for his independence, and secure it, it is 
very doubtful that he could retain it long. There is a 
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softness and mildness in the Hindu character, not 
unpleasing in itself hut rather inimicable to political 
freedom; and we have too high a respect for Hindu dis¬ 
cretion to suspect, even for a moment, that it would 
prefer the thraldom of the Afghans, or the Russians, 
or a state-of anarchy, to the rule of Britain. If AstrsBd 
has not yet left her last footsteps on the earth, we have 
every right rather to expect that the native youth are 
eminently attached to the British rule, though an ex¬ 
position of their gratitude, or even a proper acknow¬ 
ledgment of their obligations, might be rather difficult 
to find. For our own part, we believe that feelings of 
steady loyalty and attachment are cordially felt, by 
most Sr them, towards the British Government. So¬ 
cieties and associations ad infinitum have indeed been 
formed, from tune to time, in which indignant mem¬ 
bers have spoken menace and defiance while alluding 
to the British name, and pourtrayed in vivid colors 
the treachery, perfidy and aggression, the oppression, 
extortion and injustice, of the British power. This 
has afforded a handle to the bitter enemies of the 
native youth, to decry the loyalty and gratitude of 
the whole class, while dissecting the ardent philippics 
of the unwary few. But these associations and meet¬ 
ings have never represented the entire body, and care¬ 
ful thinkers are not the most forward in spouting 
out their reflections in such assemblies. There are 
many of the class who are no spouters, who have 
never proclaimed themselves the enemies of the 
Government, never spoken of it with disrespect and 
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disloyalty, never qpcouraged the vehement and pas¬ 
sionate declamation of others, never entertained a no¬ 
tion of disaffection or revolt; and why the feelings 
and opinions of these should not be weighed, before a 
condemnatory verdict on the whole body is pronounc¬ 
ed, we do not pretend to understand. By the pnfor- 
tunatc speeches of a few, Young Bengal has.got the 
credit of being one of the greatest incendiaries that 
ever applied fire to his neighbour’s thatch, and the 
vehemence with which these few have exposed them¬ 
selves, has been understood as an evidence of the sin¬ 
cerity of the antipathy of the whole body against the 
ruling power. But we would still fain believe that 
Young Bengal is incapable of arson, and is altogether 
a harmless man. He is guilty of many mis takes and 
errors; but he is not a conspirator. He falls into fits 
of vehemence, and is often satiric and bitter without 
cause; but he is essentially loyal at heart, and well 
attached to that Government under which, for all its 
occasional backslidings, civilization is making such 
rapid progress in the land. The rooks settle where 
the trees are finest; and that administration cannot 
be altogether on a wrong tack under which a rWg 
like Young Bengal has grown and thrived; and 
Young Bengal is too sharp-witted not to have per¬ 
ceived this, and is not so ungrateful as not to 
appreciate it. 

All that we hope to secure from the well-directed 
exertions and practical philanthropy of the rising com¬ 
munity, i# an elevation of the national character, 
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and a resuscitation of intelligei£e and usefulness 
throughout the land. Like the cattle of their fields 
the Hindus grow up, toil and die. We hope to see 
them grow up and toil as m&i, appreciating the 
moral beauty of the creation, and the value of their 
souls. A hundred opportunities of doing ill, says 
Zoroaster, occur eveiy day, but the opportunity of 
doing well seldom comes once in a year. We hope 
to see Young Bengal repel the myriad temptations to 
evil, and avail himself of the scanty opportunities to 
do good, and, by his exertions, render his country¬ 
men anjiable, pious and temperate, upright in their 
conduct, faithful in their dealings, and in their morals 
straightforward and pure. We hope to see Young 
Bengal promote the march of ciyilization and refine¬ 
ment. Comfort and convenience the people have 
none. Their huts are so miserable, that nothing 
more so can well be pictured, and their apparel and 
living are filthy and dirty beyond measure. Much 
of this is attributable to poverty, quite as much to 
ignorance. We hope to see Young Bengal light the 
torch which will dissipate the night’s long darkness, 
and make his nation such as he is, and demonstrate 
the triumph of knowledge by Ms own. 

Does Government wish to befriend the cause of 
civilization in the country? A better and surer plan 
then it could not adopt than befriending the class we 
have attempted to describe. By employing youths 
of enlightened and cultivated minds in its service, in 
such departments respectively, as their various abili- 
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ties might be best|puited to, or as their different in¬ 
clinations might direct them, it would introduce real 
improvement amongst ^ all classes of men, besides 
securing a brilliant staff worthy of its lead. The 
distribution of scholarships at school, as prizes for 
literary distinction, is not an instrument of half such 
efficacy for elevating and keeping up the standard 
of education amongst boys, as would be the judicious 
bestowal of offices among those boys, when grown 
up into men, throughout the country. Many of the 
ablest natives now refuse to engage in the Govern¬ 
ment service, because, as at present constitute!, it is 
neither a line of life in itself, nor a stepping-stone to 
better prospects. The present attractions of emolu¬ 
ment, influence and station, are not adequate to 
reward their deserts, and the country thus loses the 
benefit of talents which it has a right to command. 
Nay, worse than that, it gets a substitution of inferior 
ability for which there was no demand. Instead of 
men capable of great achievements, when properly 
directed, it gets men bom and bred up in error; and 
error placed in power but fastens tighter the bands 
of ignorance. That a contrary and more liberal plan 
should be adopted by the Government is therefore 
very plain. A multitude of enlightened native gen¬ 
tlemen, filling every department of the public service, 
according to the tendency of their characters and 
talents, must, in the ordinary course of things, lessen 
the influence of prejudice, and instil the germs of 
progressive improvement. The character of the 
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Government would then be best reflected in the con¬ 
duct of its subordinates, its energy sustained in the 
smallest wheels of the vast machinery. Gradually 
this will form an aristrecacy oP educated minds, an 
aristocracy of men of good moral character to inspire 
the n^ass with respect, and of ability to attract confi¬ 
dence from all classes of the people ; and how much 
that will benefit the country, where superior talents 
and rectitude have never before been superiorly ele¬ 
vated, it is unnecessary to dilate upon. We speak 
advisedly when we assert, that it will be ofte of the 
strongest and surest incentives to the general diffusion 
of knowledge and the maturity of the national cha¬ 
racter throughout the land; and a greater hostage of 
fidelity one nation could not give to another than 
Young Bengal has already given to the British people, 
by adopting their ways, habits, literature and lan¬ 
guage, in preference to those of his own race. Our 
Government is a wise government, and the proverb 
says, that a word*to the -v^se is enough. That word 
has been told. Wisdom and liberality ought $o be 
the leading characteristics of the Indian Government, 
not the word liberality, but the sterling truth. The 
Young Bengal party, poor as it is, is still that of move¬ 
ment and progression. It aims after a complete re¬ 
construction of the social fabric. The Government 
has long- perceived the importance and necessity of 
such a change. It only remains first to purchase over 
to its aid, without reserve, a well-organised body, which 
to be useful, requires only to be admitted into power. 
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To the Europeap community also, who, blinded by 
prejudice, think Le Jeune Bengal beneath their notice, 
and often regard the clgss with a galling assumption 
of authority, and aHnarked air of disdain, we would 
fain address a parting word. ^ You treat them with 
contempt, rudeness and superciliousness ; you stalk 
away from them with insolent pomposity ; your pride 
and conceit often make you neglect towards them the 
ordinary courtesies and graces of life. But where¬ 
fore? Not that we dispute your right to be proud 
and uneobrteous. But what purpose does it answer? 
It throws them at a distance, it demoralizes their in¬ 
dependence by compelling them to fawn on you. Is 
that your object ? 0 no, it cannot be, for you are. 
civilized men. If it is, you should know this at least, 
that those very men, who fawn on you for their inter¬ 
est, despise you most at heart. Shrewd observers as 
they are, they quickly discover vulgar arrogance, or 
stolid stupidity, and resent ill manners after their own 
way, with quiet scorn. well-beflaved Englishman 
is regarded as a little god amongsfcthem. They endea¬ 
vour to imitate his character, particularly in all such 
healthful and regenerating customs as are easily mould¬ 
ed with their habits. The influence of English example 
alone has made such improvements, as have been effect¬ 
ed in the country. But an incarnation of pride is oqjy 
smiled at behind his back. No one but a madman 
denies the superiority of English talents and English 
character, except when Englishmen forget how to con¬ 
duct themselves, and compromise the national prestige. 
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If they will only maintain a courteous behaviour, avoid 
superciliousness and insolent contempt, and in can¬ 
dour admit talents in nativesfcwhere such exist, they 
would-not only he valued, courted and envied, but be 
able to do real service to the country, which their 
arrogance and presumption now so effectually prevent 
them from achieving. 

Our last words shall be to the young men them¬ 
selves to whom we have devoted these pages. We 
have named you the “ Hopes of India,” for providence 
has raised you up to be the instruments of Indian 
civilization. Remember what part your countiy ex¬ 
pects from you. You have no right to eat, drink or 
-sleep, without attempting to mitigate the sorrows of 
your country, and to ameliorate her condition. The 
improvement of your fellow mortals, the increase of 
their knowledge, arc reforms which she expects, and 
has a right to expect, from you. Your exertions prin¬ 
cipally must effect the social regeneration of the great 
mass of the country. In all that you do you must 
seek to be social, that you may leave your country¬ 
men, after your generation, one step forward in morals 
and refinement. You must therefore, employ your 
minds above contemptible trivialities. ^The permanent 
interests of the soil are ftot to be served by fits and 
starts of usefulness. You must serve her on the firm 
basis of conscientious principles. That you do so now, 
we will not be so bold as to advance. For all the 
praise we have lavished upon you, we arc far from 
approving all your sayings and doings. Some of you 
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are too prominent in your “ liberalism" to help the 
cause of real improvement. But you are all men of 
education and unquestionable parts, and you have all, 
we believe, the disposition and the power to do real 
good. Attend then to the moral improvement of your 
Species. The very idea of your undertaking the work 
in a body, in a proper spirit will, of itself, be a source 
of consolation and hope to the true*well-wishers of the 
land ; and, as success attends your exertions, the due 
meed of reward and praise will not be withheld from 
you, even by those who now hesitate to acknowledge 
your usefulness. 
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The uncertain conclusions which have always re¬ 
sulted from the researches of philosophy, from age 
to age, have not a little contributed to confirm the 
notion, that human wisdom alone is utterly unequal to 
the task of leading men unto truth. From the ear¬ 
liest eras of society, when the intellectual powers of 
the human mind were yet in their infancy, to the pre¬ 
sent moment, when it may safely be asserted that they 
have attained a degree of elevation never reached be¬ 
fore, the primary object of all our inquiries has been 
to acquire a correct knowledge of the origin of things, 
and, still more especially, of that first intelligent cause 
to whom all owe their being. And yet, t it is a fact, 
that even the greatest philosophers of the world “ by 
wisdom knew not God.” However dear and enlighten¬ 
ed might have been their views on other subjects, 
however shrewd their observations, however vast 
their capacities, however deep their research, all their 
efforts to scale Hgaven by the ladder of philosophy, 
all their stru gg les to peep into the mysteries of God 
and religion by the simple help of their own unaided 
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reason, have invariably proved idle and abortive. In 
vain have the finest talents been brought into play, 
in vain the wisest principles laid down and arranged; 
for the finest talents and the wisest principles have 
never yet succeeded to hit on any rational hypothesis 
on the subject, and many with Simonides have frank¬ 
ly admitted, that the more they examined the matter, 
the more obscure it appeared to them. It is in this 
strain that the Hindu sages too have declared, that 
God is incomprehensible, undiscoverable and inde¬ 
scribable, not meaning thereby simply, that human 
intellect cannot form any complete and definite idea 
of a being so glorious, but that' it can form no cor¬ 
rect idea of him at all. Undeterred by their own 
admission, however, they yet ventured boldly and far 
into their investigations, and the results of their re¬ 
searches have been handed down to their descendents, 
in the Bhape of so many philosophical systems of theo¬ 
logy, as the records of at once the wisdom and the 
piety of their forefathers. But, like all other philoso¬ 
phical theories of religion, these too are radically un¬ 
sound and imperfect; and though here and there con¬ 
taining sublime conceptions of the Deity, much too 
vague, speculative and metaphysical on the whole, to 
be adapted to the comprehension, the wants, and the 
nature of mankind, and by far too uncertain and in- 
. sufficient to answer any purpose of salvation. 

Of all the systems of Hindu theology, the religion 
of the Ved&nta is certainly the most sublime, at the 
same time that it is believed to be the most orthodox, 
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that is, the most agreeable to the Teds. Its antiquity 
has been variously estimated. Yyasa is generally 
acknowledged to have been its founder, and his Sutras, 
the well-known YedAnta Durshun, its code of autho¬ 
rity. The term “ VedAnta,” says the author of the 
VedAnta SAra,“ applies to such arguments as are taken 
from the Upanishads, to the SAririka Sutras, and to 
other similar ShAstras which tend to the same end 
and in Ward’s work of the same name, which, though 
evidently not a correct version of the original, em¬ 
bodies all the popular notions on the subject, the 
tenets are stated to have been dlrived from the dis¬ 
course addressed by Krishna to Aijun, in the MahA- 
bhArut, to induce him to lay aside his scruples, when, 
on the eve of battle, he hesitated to engage in a war 
in which he found his friends, preceptors and rela¬ 
tives arrayed against him. But the doctrines of the 
MahAbhArut, including that portion of it which is 
called the GitA, and which is looked upon by most of 
the Yedantists as a work of great authority, being 
an exposition of the VedAnta system, as taught by 
Krishna to his disciple, are not invariably consonant to 
those entertained in the SAririka Sutras ; and this, 
perhaps, at once nullifies the derivation attributed to 
the latter by Ward. It will not however, at all dis¬ 
turb the notion that Yyasa is the author of those Su¬ 
tras, since the recognised author of the MahAbhArut 
is also widely reputed as the compiler of the Veds; 
and it is not irrational to believe, that, in arranging 
the scriptures, he was led to compose a treatise on 
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their doctrines, or rather on that portion of their doc¬ 
trines, of which he approved. But when did the 
author of the MqhAbhdrut live ? The date of the 
“great war,” which his great poem records, has been 
assumed by scholars, to be some twelve or fourteen 
hundred years before the Christian era. If Vyasa, 
therefore, was contemporaneous to the fight he has 
immortalized, the age of the Ved&nta may now fairly 
be estimated at above three thousand years. Accord¬ 
ing to some of the mythic accounts however, Yyasais 
stated to have lived in the Dwapur Yug, and the events 
celebrated in his poem to have taken f»lace in the Kali 
Yug, our own age of iron. One account even goes to 
assure us that Dhratar&stra and P&ndu, the fathers 
of the contending factions of the Mah&bh&rut, were 
the children of Yyasa by his brother’s widow. The 
inconsistency of supposing an author’s having lived 
before the occurrence of the events he has recorded, 
is, in both cases, explained by supposing a miracle ; 
that is, that Yyasa wrote by inspiration. 

The origin of the belief in one God in India, as un¬ 
derstood in the Ved&nta, must however have been 
prior even to the age of Yyasa. The Wpanishads, 
the principal authorities of the system, are evidently 
works of earlier date, and, besides the risheet who 
composed them, Ikshwaku, Vashishta, Pursdra and 
others, maintained the doctrines of the Yed&nta before 
Yyasa was born. But the- full development of the 
system was of later growth. Neither the authors of 
the Upanishads, nor any of the other sages who pro- 
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fessed the same doctrines, could reduce them to one 
philosophical and connected theory; and the com¬ 
piler of the Yeds appears to have* been the first to 
systematize the misty dreams of his predecessors, 
and promulgate them with success. The reasons 
for compiling the Sdririka Sutras are thus sum¬ 
med up in the work translated by Wards “ To 
humble Kakootsthu, a king of the race of the sun, 
who was intoxicated with an idea of his own wis- 
’ dom, to point out that the knowledge of Bruhmu 
is the only certain way of obtaining liberation, instead 
of the severe identifications of former yoogus, which 
mankind are at present incapable of performing, and 
to destroy among men attachment to works of merit, 
since, so long as a desire of reward remaineth, men can 
never be delivered from liability to future birth —to 
answer these ends was the Veddnta composed. It 
appears very probable, that, at this time, idolatry was 
extensively prevalent in the country, and that the 
annihilation of its puerile doctrines was the chief 
object Yyasa had in view in compiling his Sutras.* 
Nagf, the painB taken by the philosopher to disprove 
divers he4kical| and unorthodox doctrines alluded to 

* To this it may be objected that the same Vyasa is stated to have 
likewise composed the Mah4 Purans, which treat of the genealogies 
and exploits of gods, demi-gods, and heroes ; but the objection will not 
' be a powerful one, as in doing so, he merely compiled the vulgar belief. 
He was an indefatigable' compiler, and won his surname, “ Vyasa,” 
by giving to all forms of religion prevalent in India, at the age he lived 
in, a local habitation and « name. ' 
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in his work, almost establish his motive beyond doubt. 
But even at that early age, idolatiy was too strong in 
the land to be coqibated with directly, far less to be 
put down. Yyasa therefore, did all that a sensible man 
can be expected to do under such circumstances. He 
took all the unexceptionable parts of the Yeds together, 
and cqpapiled a compendious abstract, or rather a 
catalogue of proofs respecting theology, which he 
called the “resolution,” or, as Sir W. Jones interpret¬ 
ed the term Vedinta, “the end and scope” of the 4 
whole scriptures. He could not deny to idolatry its 
pretensions to divine authority, for his own theory 
had with idolatry a common basis, and to deny the 
claims of the one were to break down those of the 
other. But he greatly exalted his faith over the cur¬ 
rent popular notions of religion, called one the creed 
of the wise, and the others those of the ignorant, and 
then left it to the choice of his readers to embrace 
whichever doctrine they preferred. It is certainly 
not to be doubted that his efforts greatly succeeded. 
His disciples were many, and their disciples again 
were a still more numerous body. But there ipre 
nevertheless subsequent relapses intp id#atry, and 
we find Sanear&chaijya, in the 9th century after Christ, 
once more refuting the vulgar tenets, and recalling 
attention to the principles of the, Vedinta. Since 
then, the Ved&nta has been constantly read and taught 
all over India by the learned, and being the best sys¬ 
tem of religion in the country, appears always to have 
reckoned the more respectable portion of the commu- 
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nity as its proselytes. Almost all our pundits, and 
the better section of our dundees and sunyasees , have 
acknowledged its theology as the most unexception¬ 
able that the wit of man has yet propounded ; and, in 
the present age, also, the most forward champions of 
the rising generation, disgusted with the popular 
superstitions of their country, have rallied around it, 
under the plea of returning to tie pure, philosophical 
principles of their faith. 

But what is -the theology of the VecbLnta? Some 
have denounced it as one of the grossest forms of 
pantheism. Bdt such men have certainly done it 
injustice. Yedantism admits, nay, is grounded, on 
the belief of an immaterial Creator, the fount and 
origin of the whole universe. How then can it with 
propriety be said to correspond with that insane theory, 
which denies that there is a Creator or a creation, 
and designates universal substance God ? The God 
of the Ved&nta is a sublime conception, perhaps as 
sublime as unaided human reason could have repre¬ 
sented him. He is defined to be “ a Spirit without 
passions, and separated from matter ; pure wisdom 
and happHtess ; everlasting, unchangeable, and in¬ 
comprehensible.” He is also declared to be “sole 
existent, one without a second, uncreate, omnipotent, 
and infinite.” There may be errors in this idea of 
the Deity; nay, we shall venture to assert that, con¬ 
sidered in the sense in which the Vedantists interpret 
it, there are ; but, nevertheless, it is a noble one alto¬ 
gether, inculcating in strong language, thqfcsimplicity 
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and unity of God. “ The best idea that we can form 
of God,” then says the founder of the system, “is 
that he is light.” Of this it may be said, that it 
gives us no idea of him at all. But even Miltoih has 
availed himself of the notion as a sublime one. It 
occurs also in the pages of the Bible,* and it would 
be absurd to set it down as impious. * ■ 

So far pure natural theology and Vedantism, slight 
differences excepted, are the same. But this conso¬ 
nance of character is exceedingly short-lived, for Ye¬ 
dantism has peculiar dogmas to which the natural 
theologist can never i agree to subscribe. If its ex¬ 
pressive and exalted definition of theism conveys lofty 
and sublime conceptions of God, it cannot be denied, 
that that bright representation of the Deity is again 
compromised by 'being intermingled with positions 
irreconcilable with the divine character. The Great 
Spirit, which it recognises as God, is spoken of as 
“void of qualities” by the Vedinta, not meaning 
thereby that his qualities do not partake of the nature 
of our qualities, and are different from what our no¬ 
tions represent them, but that he is destitute of them 
altogether. “ Every attribute of a first cause exists 
in him,” says Vyasa, “ but he is void of^qualities.” 
This, we believe, may very fairly be interpreted to 
mean, that the physical attributes* or attributes of 
omnipotence, omnipresence, &c., are allowed to him, 
but not moral qualities, such as love, mercy and 


* L John—L 5. 
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benevolence ; and we find it stated, that where such 
qualities are assigned to him, they have been so assigned 
merely to suit the VcdAnta theology to the under¬ 
standing of young beginners, and not under any im- 
• pression that they actually exist in him. Vyasa takeB 
care explicitly to inform us, that, though on this point 
the texts of the Vcds themselves should be found con¬ 
tradictory, some enduing the Creator with every 
quality, and others denying them to him altogether, 
“ the latter only are to be considered truly applicable, 
and not the former, nor yet both.” 

He is also spoken of as a Being unconnected with 
his own creation, sitting aloof in a state of profound 
abstraction and inactive tranquillity, and enjoying 
unimpassioned blessedncsss “ in the solitariness of 
his own unity." He is not recognize*! under the Chris¬ 
tian idea of Providence, as an ail-superintending and 
ever-watchful agent, but in the idea of Epicurus, as 
one unencumbered with the management of the world, 
and free from the cares and vexations which attend 
such a charge. In the Suta Upanishad, Suta repre¬ 
sents. the Deity “ like one asleep,” and Krishna, in the 
Gitd, says, “ these works (the universe) confine not 
me, for I anj like one who sitteth aloof, uninterested in 
them all.” Where stray texts vindicate his watchful¬ 
ness, it is only to be understood, that, like a mirror, 
he receives the shadows of all surrounding objects. 
He is no more watchful than a passive mirror! 

Unlike Epicurianism, however, which struggles to 
demonstrate that the world has been formed* by mo- 
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tion acting on matter, without the agency of a Supreme 
intelligence, Vedantism roundly, but ifhhesitatingly, 
attributes the creation of the universe to God. Every¬ 
thing that exists, says the Ved&nta, has been created 
by an act of his will; and it declares that no motive 
need be assigned for such creation, besides that will. 
We are not however to understand that “ he spake 
and it was done, he commanded and it stood fast.” 
No. Dissatisfied with his own solitariness, he merely 
feels a desire to create worlds, and then the volition 
ceases, so far as heis concerned, and he sinks again 
into his apathetic happiness, while the desire, thus will¬ 
ed into existence, assumes an active character. This 
desire is severally called may a, sacti and prucriti , by 
different writers, and it is asserted, that by this maya 
was the universe created, without exertion on the 
part of Bruhmu. Says the Mundaka Upanishad, 
“ God desired and willed, and forth issued his energy , 
and from his energy proceeded life, minds, elements, 
worlds, duties and their fruits.” In the Swetaswatdrd, 
Upanishad, this maya is represented as “ one unborn, 
red, white and black, creating many beings of the 
same forms : through delighting in whom one man 
is sunk in slumber, and by forsaking whose allure¬ 
ments another becomes immortaland this is inter¬ 
preted by Sancardcharjya to mean, that maya (or the 
one unborn,) possesses the qualities of impurity, purity, 
and darkness ; that creatures formed by it are accor¬ 
dingly either affectionate, wise, or ignorant; and that 
whosoever deligh^eth in illusion, remains immersed 
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in darkness, but whosoever despises it, and is able to 
distinguish tf& real nature of his soul, obtains eternal 
bliss. The Ved&nta also represents maya as being 
that through which, or rather by means of which, the 
Deity, himself lost in calm repose, catches all the 
phenomena dependent upon the contemplation of the 
universe. This separation of energy from the god¬ 
head, is assuredly one of the ^oldest and obscurest 
conceptions ever hazarded by philosophy, and seems 
to have been adopted to obviate the difficulty of re¬ 
conciling the origin of material^substances from a 
purely spiritual source. “ Of nothing comes nothing” 
appears to have been an admitted principle with all 
the philosophers of India. It was not possible even 
for God to create matter out of nothing. But how 
then was it to be formed ? Spin? alone existed, and 
the Hindu metaphysicians accordingly set themselves 
to educe matter from it by gradual modifications. 
But to maintain that real matter could ever be ac¬ 
tually educed, even by any such process, from spirit, 
was so palpably paradoxical, that they were compelled 
to take refuge under the bold hypothesis of an inde¬ 
pendent rndyd, thus reducing all things in nature to 
mere phantasmagorian unrealities ! 

The first thing created by God, or rather produced 
by mayo, was, according to Vyasa, ether, or void 
space, as the word dcas has been differently translated. 
From ether was educed air, from air fire, from fire 
water, and from water earth. And it was by the 
energy of God, and not by their own act, that they 
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were so educed. But the things thus summoned into 
existence cannot yet be said to be actually existing. 
All bodies that exist, says the Ved&nta, exist only so 
far as they are perceived, no more. The creation, so 
beautiful to look at, is only an illusion—the whole uni¬ 
verse, with its multitudinous phenomena, a scries of 
unreal perceptions. There is only one absolute unity 
really existing, and existing without plurality. But 
he is like one asleep. He willed it, and the universe 
was made, but the universe was made by truh/d, and 
not by him. As ^in effect is inseparable from its 
cause, this universe is necessarily of the.same nature 
as mdt/d , to which it owes its production ; and 
rndya is represented in the YecMnta, as holding a 
position between something and nothing. It is both 
real and unreal—-rdH, inasmuch as it is the cause of 
all that people usually look upon as real; but unreal, 
because it exists not as a being. It is not true, be¬ 
cause it has no essence,- and yet not false, because it 
exists as the power of God. The universe, in like 
manner, is real, because it appears so: but unreal, be¬ 
cause in fact, it is only an appearance. “ From the 
highest state of Brahma to the lowest state of a straw, 
all are delusion,” says the text; and they would 
vanish into nothing, each element merging into one 
another in the reversed order of eduction, if that 
energy of the Great Spirit, to which they owe their 
origin, and which alone sustains the whole phe¬ 
nomenon, were for a moment to suspend its con¬ 
nection. 
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But the same course of evolution and absorption, 
says the Ved&nta, cannot be affirmed of the soul, for 
it is not one of the productions of mdyd. Life is the 
presence of the Deity in illusion. Its emanation is no 
birth, nor original production. “ The body is mere 
illusion," and, like all other illusion, is created and 
dissolved; but neither its creation nor its dissolution 
affects the soul, for “ the soul is not subject to birth 
or death.” “ It is not a substance of which it can 
be said it was, it is, or it will be hereafter ; for it is 
eternal and inexhaustible, and is incapable of perish¬ 
ing with the body.” “ That self-existent and eternal 
intelligence,” thus speaks of it the Ivatha Upanishad, 
“ who is neither born nor dies, and who has neither 
proceeded from any, nor changed into any, does 
not perish when the body perishflV’ And it is also de¬ 
clared to be con-substantial with God. Says Vyasa, 
“ All life is Bruhmu.” “ He is soul, and the soul is he.” 
“All life is a portion of the Supreme Ruler, as a 
spark is of fire.” So also, in the Vedanta S&ra, “An 
individuated spirit differs from God no more than 
one tree differs from a forest;” and the commentator 
of that work, Rrima Krishna Tirtha, observes, that 
the only object of the Upanishads is to explain that 
individuated souls are identical with the soul of the 
world. “ Who, standing in the earth, is Other than 
the earth,” says Yagnawalcd to UddaMcd, “whom 
the earth knows not, whose body the earth is, who 
interiorly restrains the earth, the same is thy soul 
and mine.” And Vach, daughter of Ambhrina, speak- 
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ing of herself, says, “1 am above the heavens, beyond 
this earth, and what is the Great One that am I." 
In the Itig Ved it is mentioned, that the aggregate 
life of all beings in existence constitutes a fourth part 
of God; but the Ved&nta docs not appear to recog¬ 
nise this sort of calculatioh by rule and compass. 
It only declares that the divine spirit, though differ¬ 
ing in degree, is the same in nature with that of 
all living beings. It does not mutilate the Deity, for 
it maintains that individuated souls are portions 
parcelled without being actually cut off. The Deity 
remains entire. 

Human spirit then is the same as the spirit of 
God. “There is no difference,” says Sad&nanda, 
“between the Supreme lluler, and individual intelli¬ 
gences.” “Both at# pure life;” or, 'in other words,- 
man and the Deity are essentially the same. The 
Giti responds to the same sentiment. “ The learned 
behold him, (God)” it says, “ alike in the reverend 
Br&hman. perfected in knowledge, in the ox, and in 
the elephant,” nay, “in the dog, and in him who 
eateth the flesh of dogs.” Nor does the Yedantist 
stop here. The emanation of the soul, as it has just 
been explained, is no birth. The soul, says the text, 
“ is neither born nor dies,” nor is it a thing of which 
it can be«said “ it was , it is, or it will be.” In the 
Yeds themselves, it is declared to be “ uncreate ” and 
“ eternal,” and, in the Gitd, Krishna tells Aijun, that 
he and the other princes of the earth, “never were 
not.” We do Tnot remember if any of the philosophers 
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of Greece ever hazarded any similar dogma in building 
up their speculative theories. There were those in¬ 
deed, who affirmed that God, passing through, per¬ 
vaded all things; others, who maintained, that not 
only man, but brute animals, are allied to the Divinity, 
that one spirit, which pervades the universe, uniting 
all animated beings to itself and one another; and 
others again, who asserted, that nothing at all con¬ 
sisted without God. But the views of none of these 
philosophers can be said to include the idea, which 
the expressions “uncrcate” and “never were not,” 
used in speaking of the human soul, are calculated 
to convey. 

We should perhaps here observe, that this identity 
of the human soul with God, has been regarded by 
some Christian writers, as an Evident proof of the 
pantheistic nature of the Vedanta religion. If the 
souls of men are homogeneous with that of the Deity, 
if the spirits of creatures are uncrcate and eternal, 
it follows as a necessary step, these authors have main¬ 
tained, that they are each and all of them, gods. 
But this inference cannot be adopted. The God of 
the Veddnta is absolutely one, and the divine spirit 
in its state of plurality, therefore, is not God. Hu¬ 
man spirit is the same as the spirit of God, indeed, 
but, says the text, “Human spi^t is not God;” that 
■is, a god in, every soul is not the necessary inference. 
The Deity, though diversified in his creation, is 
not exhausted in the act. He still remains entire 
in himdfelf, and that unity is God. Men partake of 
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the divine nature but as sparks partake of the nature 
of fire. They do not, neither individusdiy nor col¬ 
lectively, represent the infinite whole, and the infi¬ 
nite whole alone is God. , 

ft lias also licen attempted to affix the charge of 
materialism on the Vod&nta, that is, to demonstrate, 
that,' according to it, God is matter as well as life. 
Hut tills too is not the fact. God is indeed spoken of as 
“ the efficient and the material cause of the world,” and 
as “ the cause of all things, as well as the things them¬ 
selves.” But it is also maintained, in explicit terms, 
that (iod is a spirit, and immaterial; and, wherever 
lie is mentioned as identified with matter, he is only 
identified as its source. Those expressions, therefore, 
that go to substantiate that lie is matter also, are, we 
are jiersuadcd, meant only to convey that he is the 
essence or the soul of matter. Actual matter, ac¬ 
cording to the Vedanta philosophy, has no real exis¬ 
tence. Matter was neither created by God, nor 
co-existing with God, nor God himself. Nothing 
really exists but the first cause, and he is spiri¬ 
tual. All material substances are mere illusions, 
existing because pervaded by the energy of that spi¬ 
ritual first, cause. The following quotation from the 
Gitd may, perhaps, put the question at rest: “ I am 
the moisture in the water, light in the sun and moon, 
sound in space, human nature in mankind, sweet 
smelling savour in the earth, glory in the source of 
light; in all things 1 am life; and 1 am zeal in the 
zealous, and the eternal seed of all nature.” Tliere are 
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texts also which mention, that the perfect spirit is unit¬ 
ed to gross matter and to material things only “ as 
fire to red hot ironand that “ He who dwelleth in 
all tl^gs, and is different from all things * * * is 
God.” 

But we are digressing. The notion that the soul of 
man is con-substantial with that of his Maker, though 
not essentially pantheistic, is, as understood by the 
Vedanta, certainly very absurd; and one absurdity, 
thus philosophically laid down, will draw after it many 
others. lie that errs concerning the nature of the 
human soul, must err concerning its destination. The 
Greek philosophers, who maintained that the souls of 
mankind are portions or emanations of the Deity, 
believed also, that, released from the body, they 
returned again to God. This is likewise the creed of 
the Vedantist, except that he maintains, that they only 
who have obtained a knowledge of God, are rewarded 
with absorption, and that the rest continue to migrate 
from body to body, so long as they remain unqualified 
for the same. “ Superior to nature is God, who is 
omnipresent, and without material effects: by acquisi¬ 
tion of whose knowledge man becomes extricated 
from ignorance and distress, and is absorbed into 
him after death.” “ Learned men having reflected on 
the spirit of God extending over all moveable and 
immoveable creatures, are after death absorbed into 
the Supreme Being.” “ The knower of God becometh 
God.” “ As rivers flowing merge into the sea, losing 
both name and form, so the knower of God, freed from 

i 
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name and form, merges in him, the excellent and 
glorious.” This reunion with the Deity is identified 
with the attainment of the highest bliss, which even 
a state so high as that of Bruhma does not ajfford; 
and it consists in the total loss of personal identity, 
which has been well compared with a drop of water 
losing itself in the vast ocean. “Future happiness,” 
says Vashishta, “consists only in being so absorbed 
into the Deity, who is a sea of joy.” In this absorption 
there are no grades of bliss, and from it there is no re¬ 
turn. All who attain it, attain for ever complete, final 
happiness. Its acquirement, therefore, is declared to 
be the great business of life. It. is not however to be 
obtained by penances and mortifications, nor by the 
performance of meritorious actions—“For works,” 
says the text, “ are not to be considered as a bargain 
and again, “the confinement of fetters is the same, 
whether the chain be of gold or iron.” Says Sun- 
carachaijya, in a comment on the Gita, “Knowledge 
alone, and that knowledge only which realizes every 
thing as Bruhmu, procures liberation.” It enables 
the devotee to annul the effects of his virtues and 
vices. “ All sins (good works, as well as misdeeds, 
are here meant by the term,) depart from him.” “ He 
traverses both, thereby,” says the Vrihad Aranyaca 
Upanishad—“ both merit and demerit.” “ The heart’s 
knot is broken, all doubts are split, and all 
his works perish,” says the Mundaka. And the 
Katha Upanishad asserts “ there is no other way 
to salvation.”' “ Oh, Parvati !” exclaims also the 
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Kularnava, “except that, knowledge, there is no other 
way to absorption.” 

The use of the understanding is, therefore, declar¬ 
ed to, be superior to the practice of deeds ; for God is 
to be known only, says the text, “ through the acute 
intellect constantly directed towards him by wise men 
of penetrating understandings.” Jo., the Yaruni 
Gpanishad, when Bhrigu asks his fathevr Yanina to 
make known to him God, the sage tells him, “ That 
spirit, whence all beings are produced, that by which 
they live when born, that, towards which they tend, 
and that, into which they finally^pass, seek thou to 
know, for that is Bruhmuand “ seek him,” adds 
the philosopher, “by profound meditation, for devout 
contemplation is Bruhmu.” Perfect abstraction is, 
again, pronounced superior to this use of the under¬ 
standing, for “when the senses and the mind arc at 
rest,” says the text, “ and when the understanding is 
not occupied, that is the state for obtaining libera¬ 
tion:” and, again, “ when the yogec renounces all 
assistance from the understanding, and remains with¬ 
out the exercise of thought,, he is indentified with 
Bruhmu, and remains as the pure glass when the sha¬ 
dow has left it.” Though he is still connected with 
the affairs of file, though he still eats and drinks, he 
is henceforth indifferent to the illusions which encom¬ 
pass him, and lives destitute of passions and uffec- 
tions^ieither rejoicing in good, nor sorrowing in evil. 
He lives sinless; for, “ as water wets not the leaf of the 
lotus, so sin touches not him who knows God and 
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in such a state of perfection as to stand in no further 
neejl of virtue ; for “ of what use can be a winnow¬ 
ing fan when the sweet southern wind is blowing.” 
The subject matter of all his meditations in this con¬ 
dition are : “ I am Brulimu—-I am life “ 1 am ever¬ 
lasting, perfect, perfect in knowledge, free from 
change ; T an* the self-existent, the joyful, the undivid¬ 
ed, and the One Brulimu.” Or rather, “ Neither 1 
am, nor is aught mine, nor do J exist.” “ O God ! 
1 am nothing apart from thee.” Nothing longer, 
says Siva, instructing Vishnu in the Suta Upanishad, 
will appear lovely oj* unlovely; affection and hate will 
be annihilated, and the distinction of vice and virtue 
cease. Rites, offerings and penances may purity of¬ 
fences ; good actions may ensure a happy transmigra¬ 
tion ; but, it appears, that this state of mind only, 
. this utter indifference to the world, this perfect ab¬ 
straction from thoughts, this torpid recognition of the 
all-exclusive unity of God, can rescue the soul from 
its liability to future birth, and effect alike in life-time, 
as after death, that absorption which is the ne plus 
ultra of the Vedantist’s highest aspiration. 

But this knowledge of God is represented as exces¬ 
sively difficult of attainment, for man is begirt with 
illusion. “ The ma ss of illusion,” according to the 
Ved&nta, “ forms the inconceivable and unspeakable 
glory of God,” for it is through illusion that his 
power is made manifest. It is the mask with which 
the Deity covers himself for his amusement, and “ it 
is the producing cause of consciousness, of the under- 
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standing, of intellect, &c.” But. illusion, as each in¬ 
dividuated being feels it, is merely the absence of yis- 
dom, as darkness is nothing more than the absence 
of light. From it are begotten all our passions and 
affections, and all the bonds which tether us to life ; 
and on account of it only is the human soul, by some 
means not palpable, excluded from participating in the 
divine nature, and subject to virtue and vice, the 
passions and sensations, birth and death, and all the 
varied changes of this mortal state. It is this that 
makes a man believe that appearances have a real 
existence, that images and shadows are actual reali¬ 
ties, and that, not only this world really exists, but 
that he is nothing more than what he appears. It is 
this that makes God and soul, though con-substantial 
with each other, appear as distinct “as light and sha¬ 
dow.” As a small cloud before the eye, though in¬ 
significant in itself, is, b} r its position, large enough 
to hide the sun, even so does this illusion screen the 
great Bruhmu from human understanding, and thus 
obstruct the attainment of that knowledge which alone 
can purchase our emancipation. Our ignorance is 
our bane. 

To obviate this disadvantage, however, Vedantism 
extends indefinitely the term of man’s probationary 
trial, and provides that the knowledge, of God shall be 
attainable gradually, in the course of transmigrations, 
when it is found impracticable to be acquired in a 
single birth. But, under such circumstances, the Veds 
must be resorted to for help. By perpetual meditation 
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on God, says the Vedanta, “ a man may acquire a 
true knowledge of him, even without observing the 
rules and rites prescribed by the Veds.” lint those 
who are incapable of such devout meditation—and 
the best proof of such incapacity is the non-attain¬ 
ment of the end—must attend to the helping instruc¬ 
tions of the scriptures. He tlmt cannot run on liis 
own errand must keep a saddle-horse. A regular 
perusal of the Veds, a due performance of religious 
services, without entertaining expectations of present 
or future rewards, self-purification by atonements 
and mental worship, the renunciation of things for¬ 
bidden by the Shastrns, and, above all, meditation on 
God in the forms by which he is known, together 
with a conviction of the unprofitableness of things 
belonging to a transient and fleeting life, will, if strictly 
adhered to, ensure to the devotee an ascent after 
death, to the heaven of Agni, and thence in succession 
to other heavens, till he reaches the abode or paradise 
of Bruhma, where he obtains the boon of immortality, 
there to wait to make perfect his abstraction, or, if 
his attainment ef wisdom be complete, to pass at once 
from thence to a re-union with God. The knowledge 
of God acquired gradually, ^hus leads to absorption 
through the paradise of Bruhma,—acquired directly, 
to direct assimilation. 

Nothing short of this knowledge however can, under 
any circumstances, procure liberation. Works, it has 
already been mentioned, will never secure it. “Ac¬ 
tions, performed under the influence of illusion, are 
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followed by eight millions of births." Ami again, 
says the: text, “ The path of action is full of darkness.” 
Hence the wise are repeatedly told to despise them. 
They are directed only to seek the knowledge of God, 
and, “ for the sake of divine knowledge, to withdraw 
the mind and the understanding from all objects of 
the earth.” “ Knowledge and works both offer them¬ 
selves to man, the wise chooses the first, despising 
the second, while the fool, for the sake of advantage 
arid enjoyment, accepts what leads to fruition.” Some 
have attempted to explain, that by works are meant 
only religious rites and observances. This, however, 
is not apparent. To us it appears •that, the term 
embraces both virtuous practices and religious auste¬ 
rities; and that the Vedanta repels good actions quite 
as much as evil deeds, is clear from what Vyasa says, 
that, “ the confinement of fetters is the same whether 
the chain be of gold or iron.” “ As an arti/.an taking 
his tools label's and undergoes toil and pain, but 
laying them aside, reposes, so is the soul a sufferer by 
means of its organs which propel it to action; but, 
divested of them, and returning to the Supreme one, is 
happy and at rest.” And, says the Gita: “ His wisdom 
is confirmed, who, like the tortoise, can draw in all 
his members, and restrain them from their wonted 
purposes.” Apathy the Vedanta considers as the 
best criterion of holiness, and the man who becomes 
as unfeeling as a stone or a statue, attains the perfec¬ 
tion of it. A wise man ought not only to have no 
passions, but ought to annihilate his desires and affix-- 
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lions, and suppress every act of consciousness and 
memory. He ought to do nothing, think on nothing, 
feel nothing, desire nothing, that nothing may disturb 
the quiet of his soul. lie ought to be, says the text, 
“ like a solitary lamp which burns peaceably, shelter¬ 
ed from all agitations of the air.” 

Those, however, who love works of merit, and 
perform them, shall not be entirely lowers for their 
trouble. By their aid they will have the satisfaction 
of rising, step by step, on the arduous road to perfec¬ 
tion ; and the destruction of sin, and residence with 
the gods will be their reward. But in the heavens 
of the gods all enjoyment is temporary, and destined 
lo terminate sooner or later, as the deeds which they 
recompense might have been few or many. “ All the 
regions between tills (the earth) and the abode of 
Bruhma afford but a transient residence,” says the 
Gitd; and, says the Sreenmt Bhagvat: “ When works 
are exhausted by enjoyment, and their effects thus 
spent, where will be the enjoyment ?” The souls 
thus temporarily happy will then have to return again 
to the miseriei of the earth, but “ with resulting 
influence of their former deeds,” that is, obtaining a 
higher place here than they had enjoyed before. “ A 
man whose devotions have been broken off,” says the 
Gitd, “ by death, having enjoyed for an immensity of 
years, the rewards of his virtues in the regions above, 
is born again in some holy and respectable family.” 
A state Qf constant migration thus gives to all a 
chance of availing themselves of the only means held 
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out for final liberation, and should any one in its 
course obtain the knowledge of Bruhmu, “ having 
annulled by fruition other works which had begun to 
have effect, having enjoyed the recompense and suffered 
the pains of good and bad actions, he, on the demise 
of the body, will proceed to a re-union with God.” 
But the world is not eternal, nothing is eternal but 
God, and the day will inevitably come when the whole 
creation, with all its magnificence and beauty—-with 
its various scenes and various actors,—must pass 
away. In that general destruction of the universe 
all things will be absorbed in Bruhmu, even as 
earthen vessels of every description, when broken, 
return to the clay, from whence they were formed. 
But soufs that seek salvation by works, and those 
whose impediments to absorption, that is, the influ¬ 
ence of whose former actions may yet remain uncon- 
sumod, will pass only to a state of non-existence, 
and not of absorption, and shall he liable to he re¬ 
produced at the pleasure of the Deity, at some future 
renovation of the world. 

For the wicked are regions of retribution, and tor¬ 
ments, and transmigrations through degraded births 
proportioned to their crimes; and these sufferings to 
continue in perpetual evolutions till they should have 
expiated their sins, or till they are involved in the 
general wreck of the universe. Of sin and holiness, 
however, no precise rules are laid down. All the 
philosophers agree that “ the candidate for future 
bliss must renounce the indulgence of the passions;” 
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and we are tpldjo conquer our evil propensities, and to 
perform good acts; for, though good acts will not ob¬ 
tain salvation, as a preparatory step they are “ indis¬ 
pensable in the mind’s approximation to God.” But 
wh&t will constitute a good act, and what not, is 
nowhere defined. What is .agreeable to truth is 
good, "tod "what is replete with error is evil, and 
what has a mixture of truth and error is imperfect. 
Nothing iB good that does not serve to promote the 
attainment of the knowledge of God, and nothing can 
be bad that furthers this great object of human life. 

It is not to be understood from anything that has 
been advanced, that Vedantism, upholding the know¬ 
ledge of God as the great object of life, sets its face 
altogether against idolatry. Says the text? “ This 
doctrine (of the knowledge of*God) cannot be well 
comprehended, as it is very subtle.” “Even gods 
were formerly involved in doubts respecting it.” 
And it is presumed in divers places, that men of 
limited understanding will never be able to appreciate 
the theology of the wise, being incapable of raising 
their minds to the conception of a Deity declared to 
be both invisible and indescribable. For such men, 
the Vcddnta tells us, the Veds have prescribed 
idolatry, as a sort of mental exercise, calculated at 
once to secure them from the rock of atheism, and 
prepare their minds, by the adoration of representa¬ 
tions, to resolve ultimately on God ! They compose 
a numerous body, for all the lower castes are put 
down as incompetent for “ theological studies and 
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theognostic attainmentsand, along |rith them, the 
whole female sex. They only, who are allowed to 
study the Veds, are authorized to seek the knowledge 
of God as # inculcated therein. ^Says the text : “ It is 
him (Bruhmu, j whom the Brahmans, by the word of 
the Veds, and by religious austerities, wish to com¬ 
prehend.” The instances of Maitreyi and SoolubhA 
amongst • women, and of Bidoor and DharmabyAdha 
amongst Sudras, who attuned beatitude by the 
knowledge of God, are exceptions. But exceptions 
do not disprove a rule. • ' 

Such are the principles of the VedAnta religion, 
principles which purport to be founded on the 
Veds, the oldest and most sacred works on Hindu 
theology; nay, which pretend to be their only and 
fundamental teaching. How far these pretensions 
are just, remains to be enquired into; nor shall we 
avoid a discussion so materially important to our 
subject. 

Each of the Veds, as is at present pretty well 
known, is divided into two parts, severally denomi¬ 
nated the SAnhitas and the BrAhmanaS, or prayers 
and precepts. The Sdnhitas are comprised of hymns, 
prayers and invocations, addressed by the Mahd 
Rishees to the elements, the sun, the moon, and the 
stars at random; and collectively compose the litur¬ 
gical part of the scriptures. The BrAhmanas, on the 
other hand, consist of precepts inculcating religious 
duties, and lectures directing religious observances ; 
and form, according to Jaimini, a sort of supplement 
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to die SAnhitas. Those parts of the Br&hmanas which 
treat of Bruhmu are called the Upanishads. They 
are generally appendages to the preceptive sections, a 
few only existing in separate form altogether, like 
strictures on the writ. And from these Upanishads, 
as we have seen already, in the course of our exami¬ 
nation, the VedAnta theology. is derived. If the 
Upanishads, therefore, be admitted as part and parcel 
of the Veds, the system of Vyasa has undoubtedly a 
Just tide to the derivation it claims. But it has been 
objected that the Upanishads are not legitimate por¬ 
tions of the original Yeds; and, apart from other 
arguments, is urged the fact, that the peculiarities of 
their style and composition bear no resemblance to 
those of the more indubitable sections of ’the scrip¬ 
tures, which are all of them written in a more ancient, 
curious and rugged dialect. It is also urged that 
the Upanishads do not themselves ever profess to be 
of divine origin, as the Yeds do, or any thing more 
than what they ostensibly are,—lectures addressed 
by certain preceptors to their pupils. The system 
deduced from them, therefore, cannot, from the mere 
circumstance of its^iaving been so deduced, be ad¬ 
mitted as the orthodox and original teaching of the 
Hindu scriptures. What trace have we in the earlier 
portions of the Veds of the theology which the Upa¬ 
nishads uphold ? Have we none ? The four, follow¬ 
ing sentences occur in the Rig, Yajur, SAm and 
AthdWdn Veds respectively: ** This is Bruhmu,” 
“ I ajn Bruhmu,^ “ That art thou,” “ The soul is 
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Bruhmu.” “ @f him, whose glory is so great,” says 
the white Yajur Yed, “ there is no image. He it is 
who is celebrated in various holy strains. Even he 
is the God who pervades all regions. He is the first¬ 
born. It is he who is in the womb. He who is 
bora : and he who will be produced ; he severally 
and universally remains with all persons.” And, 
further on, the text says, “In him this world is 
absorbed ; and from him it issues ; and in creatures 
he is twined and wove with various forms of exis¬ 
tence.” The Eig Yed, alluding to the creation of-the 
world, also says, “ Then thei’e was no entity, nor 
nonentity ; no world, nor sky, nor aught above it; 
nothing any where, in the happiness of any one in¬ 
volving or involved. Death was not, nor then was 
immortality, nor distinction of day and night. But 
that (interpreted by the Yeddnta to mean the 
Supreme Being,) breathed without afflation, single 
with (Swa’dha) her who is sustained within him. 
Other than him nothing existed. Darkness there was, 
this universe was enveloped with darkness, and was - 
undistinguishable like waters: but the mask which 
was covered by the husk was produced by the power 
of contemplation. First desire‘was formed in his 
mind, and that became the original productive seed, 
which the wise, recognising by the intellect in their 
hearts, distinguish in nonentity as the bond of entity.” 
All this is very vague and misty indeed, but a recog¬ 
nition of the theology upheld by the Upanishadstaay, 
perhaps, still btf traced in them. 
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What then ?'what do they prove ? They prove only , 
that Vedantism is founded on the Yeds; but they do 
not prove that it is either the only, or |he essential 
doctrine of those stupendous records. Its pretensions 
of being the “resolution,” or essence of the Hindu 
scriptures, are by no means borne out.. We have not 
the whole Yeds now before »s ; but we doubt not, 
that, when the labors of our great Orientalists shall 
have put the world in possession of them, we shall 
still have reason to maintain that the religion of the 
Veds is a discordant religion, and that every line of 
them, as Mr. Colebrooke lias observed, is replete with 
allusions to mythology. Professor Wilson doubts 
“whether their authors entertained any belief in a 
Creator or ltuler of the universe,” and says that it 
does not appear that they did so “ from any passage 
hitherto met with.” Well may he doubt, who at 
every new page meets with an invocation to a new 
deity, and finds at the end deities almost out-numbcr- 
' ing their worshippers. . One, struck with the beauty 
of the stars, has designated them the rulers of heaven 
and earth; another, astonished at the splendour of 
the sun, has named ^im a god; another has given 
that title to the moon, for her many charms; another, 
surprised at the extent and beauty of the firmament, 
has addressed that as the deity; another, amazed at 
the resplendence of fire, has worshipped fire as God; 
and so likewise have air, water and the spirits, 
received adoration. Some of the most ancient anno¬ 
tators are indeed of opinion, that all these numerous 
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designations are resolvable into the different titles of 
three deities, fire, air and the sun, and those throe 
names agaiiL resolvable into one. But, even if this 
should be tne case, what would it prove? Nothing, 
but a misapplication of ingenuity on the part, of those 
commentators themselves. The worship of the ele¬ 
ments and the* planets,-as dependent powers, is no 
where denied; on the contrary, it is systematically 
taught, and authoritatively enjoined. To what their 
names are reducible, in such a malleable language as 
the Sanskrit, is of no importance to the question. 
In.the plainest manner the reader is directed to ad¬ 
dress his prayers to Indra, Agni, Yama, Varuna, 
liudra, Soma and others, and this is a sufficient 
recognition of idolatry to substantiate the fact, that 
deism is not the religion of the Hindu scriptures. 
The mere admisgjon of there being a superior God 
over them all, into whose names, their names are 
resolvable, does not wipe away the charge of 
polytheism; nor can it reconcile the system with 
.sound theology. 

As the Ved&nta. has been derived from the Veda, 
even so have all the doctrines wljjch obtain, or have 
obtained in the country, been educed. One portion 
of the Veds is always contradicting another, and its 
sacred precepts are so various in their nature, and 
admit of such a variety of interpretation, that we 
read, that there were at one time no less than eleven 
hundred schools of scriptural knowledge in India, 
each interpreting the sybilline texts according to its 
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congruous matter into one consistent theory, though 
it “brought’ into: plaj^ ^he greatest talents!, could of 
course never fully ‘sto&feed,' and hence • contradictions 
stare us in. the face at every 'step. The Hindu phi- 
lqgophers'tdbk* advap^ge^of this.' Though "widely 
■ differing from each Other in thSir vitews of region, 
vre.find‘thein oiie and all piaciug themselves under 
the protection' Of the Yeds^ each Believing himself to 
bp nearer the truth than his Neighbour, each contend¬ 
ing that,Ms system was the only fundamental teach¬ 
ing of those primordial scriptures. An assumption 
of tifis nature on the part of its advtjgates, appears to 
us. to be the only basis - of the pretensions of the 
VedApta, to. anexxilusiveness in importance and au¬ 
thority. ' ... 

But, ^puglrlt cannot-be admitted that the VedAnta. 
is the jmlyoressential religion of theTeds, it cannot 
eithjjj^ bp. deified •tjjatf’it is *the best of all beliefs 
propo^ded in tlrem; anid hence; even from the 
remc^tjmt^mty,'ithas always counted the*greatest 
philosophers in its train. That its hold on the human 


res' into idolatry form one of the - most 
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notable features in the mstOry of its development. 
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Bat if these general defections from the faith were so 
frequent, the revivals of it appear to have been 
equally oft recurring, and advocates seem never to 
have been wanting to rally round its decaying 
energies, and recal attention to its aspiring principles, 
either in tones of gentle expostulation, or indignant 
severity. Even in the'preset age, when the resuscita¬ 
tion of such a creed was most unexpected, champions 
have boldy come forward to revive it, openly and 
avowedly preferring it to Christianity, which has been 
so incessantly offered for their acceptance. • 

In the year 1828, the Bruhmu SubhA of Calcutta, 
was established by tbe late Bajab Rammohun Roy, 
for prosecuting the study of the VedAnta religion, 
and aiding its promulgation; and again, when it be* 
gan to languish after his death, the Tuttwobodhini 
SubhA sprang into existence, organized “by a select 
party of ten frieifds,” to answer the same end. The 
coalition of the two SubhAB was the next step, and, 
since then, “ not a tingle day passes,” we are told, 
“without adding to the ranks of the supporters of the 
cause,” and “ the demand for religious instruction” 
has become so “extensftjp,” that the tracts and books 
of the Society are more eagerly sought for than they 
can be supplied, and “ the meetings of the Brahma 
Sumty are attended by overflowing congregations.” 
To meet tins spirit of enquiry there is a monthly 
newspaper (the Putrika) to disseminate the doctrines 
upheld by the society, and Branch StmAjes likewise 
have been founded in many of the Mofustil out-sta- 
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turns jb Bengal, on the same principle as the Sumfy in 
Calcutta. And lastly, ire are told that the muster- 
roll of the Subhd counts a goodly array of bright 
names, “the names of influential, and respectable, 
and talented persons.” To a minute and over-curious 
enquirer it may, perhaps, appear that many out of 
these names, however speculatively refined may be 
the men, axe, with much greater justice, reckoned by 
the knowing priest-hood among the most stubborn 
supporters of popular polytheism; but this of course 
if attributable only to the irreligious nature of the 
age, and, making ample allowance for every such 
defection, it may still he maintained that Vedantism 
is making rapid progress under the management of its 
present conclave. 

But is the doctrine now promulgated with such 
success, and under such happy auspices, identical with 
the VedAnta of Vyasa ? This is^worth enquiring into. 
The general notion is, that the system has been alto¬ 
gether recast and remodelled by its modern ad¬ 
mirers,—so much so, that people doubt i£ aa at present 
current, it he entitled t <4 the same name. The 
Bruhmu Subhi unhesitatingly discards the philosophy 
of Yyasa aa “ totally unconnected with its principles 
of belief;” and, conferring the name of the YedAnta, 
only and exclusively on the Upanishads, as the ter¬ 
minating sections of the scriptures, throws his ana¬ 
lysis of scriptural theology, otherwise called “the 
resolution of the Veda,” and heretofore so much in 
repute as “the beet and most revered guide” in re- 
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ligion, at once overboard, perhaps as too antiquated 
and unsound to suit the intellect of the rising genera¬ 
tion. It rejects altogether the aid of philosophy in 
matters of religion, and affecting to trust implicitly 
in th^ revelation of the Veds, appeals to them, and 
them alone, as the only authority of its creed. But, 
though divested of its religious authority, the Yed&nta 
of Vyasa still remains a living testimony of what 
Yedantism was in the good old dayB of yore. The 
doctrines and dogmas laid .down by the compiler of 
the Veds, were the doctrines and dogmas in vogue 
with all the earlier Yedantists, undeniably so, slight 
differences excepted, up to the age of Saddnanda, if 
not to a later period. What then ? The Bruhmu 
Subhd is not bound to follow on their heels. It be¬ 
comes, however, necessary, if it has swerved from the 
beaten track, first to mcamine the extent of its depar¬ 
ture, then to exhibit ns peculiar doctrines, and. finally 
to determine on what foundations they rest. 

The Yeddnta declares the Supreme Ruler to be dea- 
titute qf qualities , the possession of qualities being 
considered irreconcilable with perfection. It allows 
him those physical attributes only which are indis¬ 
pensable to a first cause, but no other attributes at 
all. It is true, indeed, it says, that the Yeds speak 
of him in divers places as endued with every quality 
and particular character, bu$ in many more they 
represent him as without form ot quality, and “ the 
latter only is truly applicable, tfot the former, nor yet 
both.” The Bruhmu Subhd, on the contrary, main- 
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tains that God possesses all qualities, those only 
excepted whioh vacillate, and change, and perish. 
To dress him with these would be, it says, “ to liken 
the atom of a day to the everlasting.” Alas! it for- 
fets that no religion cm the face of the earth, likens 
the Creator with his creatures oftener and more expli¬ 
citly than the VedAnta \—AU spirit, says the VedAnta, 
is homogeneous, and the spirit of God is the same in 
kind, though not equal in degree, to that of man. 
“ The «whole meaning of the VedAnta is comprised,” 
says SadAnauda, “in tins, that Bruhmu and indivi¬ 
duated spirits are one.” But the Bruhmu SubhA 
discards these dogmas as comprising no parts of its 
belief. Though Yyasa clearly lays down in Ms 
Sutras, that “all life is Bruhmu,” and, in the GitA, 
makes Krishna toll Arjun, “thou and the princes of 
the earth never were not,” om: modem Yedantists 
maintain that the human spines altogether distinct 
from the divine spirit, and not like it, uncreate; and 
this all the while admitting that the echoed of Yyasa 
“ support their opinion by several citations from the 
Vedaf”—The Bruhmu SubhA denies that a knowledge 
of God transforms a man into sameness with the 
Deity, and that the highest object of religious medi¬ 
tation is to discover that the worshipper himself is 
identical with Bruhmu. ButVyasa and his followers, 
maintained both these tjeliefe. “ Perform the appoint¬ 
ed ceremonies for subduing the passions, listen to 
discourses on the divine nature, fix the mind unwa¬ 
veringly on God, purify the body by incantations and 
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other ceremonies^ and persuade thyself that thou arid 
the Deity areone.” Thehumife Spirit ih distinct 
from God, according to orthodox Vedantisnijcmly W 
long asman in his blindness entertaibsanideaof Seif- 
individuality. But,as soon aa he aeqtures' intfeffi- 
gence enough to divest himself of this idea, he’at 
once- becomes identified with God. ; M Ah pttreluter 
dropped into the limpid lake is such as that is,” so is 
.the soul of him who has attained the perfection of 
divine knowledge,the same withBrohmu. * v #et'rt fee 
known,” says SancarAchaijya, in commenting onohe 
of the texts of the Swetaswat&rA Uptaishad; “ that till 
is the Supreme soul,'and soul-less mayd ceases. Bet 
the intimate conviction be acquired that" I aka Bruhmu, 
and the knowledge of the divine nature ofthe saul ; t>e 
obtained,, and mayd will cease;” — The BrUh&hu Stibhd 
repudiates the ide^that God is unencumbered with 
the caret, of envpit^ 6r' sits aloof In a state of pro¬ 
found abstraction and uninterrupted repose; arid 
maintains that Bruhmu is eternally awake and ever 
watehfhl, and “ is assigniilgto all his creatures their 
respective purposes,” and that, byhis“ inscrutable 
providence,” all “ things hire tencBhg to ultShslte and 
universal welfere.” < *s£rid yet, it : Seans to have been 
thegenerit < belief of the earlier Vedantists, that Grid 
is eternally' asleep, or in srieh a 'state as to he uncon¬ 
nected withthe cafes of the world ; hhd StitUalludes 
* to it in^tlis Sate Upamshad, When,’explaining to the 
sages tbqt the tfoiverse was produced by tdayd,he 
says, “ God being ldce bne asleep.” B^nd the sifo- 
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pic -ric^ef having desired to become many, God never 
appears in the Vedfinta in an active character.—The 
fe ftihmn Subhd states that “ divine worship consists 
in the contemplation of the moral arid natural attri¬ 
butes of our Greator, and in the practice of virtue 
But tiie 1 “practice of virtue,” according to the Ve- 
dintS, forms no part of the worship of God, and stands 
so far in the way of salvation, that if a man should 
even acquire the knowledge of God, who had previ- 4 
ously Bteen in the habit of acting virtuously, be can* 
not obtain emancipation till the effect of his works is 
worn out, that is, till’ he has enjoyed the rewards' 
of his,.virtuous actions'; for “ -the arrow which has 
been shot completes its flight;'nor foils till its speed 
. is spout, and the potter’s Wheel, once set in motion, 
whirls till the velocity tihich has been communicated 
to it is exhausted.” Vice andgrirfcue the Vedrinta 
recognises alike among the iHuRonS of maya; and 
salvation is held out only Id him who has “torn* 
asunder all the bonds of delusion.” “ Knowledge of 
God which leads to absorption,” says the Katha> 
Upanishad, “ is one thing, and works which have 
only frfttion. for their object another.”—It is not 
necessary, for the Vedantist, (believes the Brahma 
Subhri) to lead' a life of inactivity and apathy , or 
to sacrifice his social affections in seeking a know¬ 
ledge of God ; but the doctrines upheld by Vy&sa 
and his disciples, require a total renunciation and for- * 
getfulness o£. the world as' imperatively necessary 
.to the attainment of beatitude ; for, says^be text, 
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“ liberation is to be obtained only by divine wisdom^ 
which however cannot exist in >the mind mthout 
wholly extinguishing all consciousness of outwird 
things by meditation . on the one Bruhmu.”—The 
Bruhmu Subhd maintains, that “ repentance and the 
earnest endeavour to avoid similar transgressions, 
are the only ways of expiating evil deeds;’’ but the 
Veddnta does not seem at all to recognise repentance 
as of any utility. The man who practices evil deeds, 
must as surely pass through a loathsome metempsy¬ 
chosis, as he who performs good works will pass 
through a happy transmigration, unless he performs 
religious austerities and atonements, (which^ have 
very little stffinity with repentance, and the earnest 
endeavour to avoid .similar transgressions,”) to annul 
his crimes; or good .works to cancel them: on the 
M.Tnp. principle as debts are re-paid by obligations.— 
In alluding to the*dnties we owe to ouraelves, the 
«Bruhmu Subhd mentions, that “ our appetites and 
passions should be held under due restraint and con* 
trol,” and “ the better class of affections” kept in proper 
exercise; but the Yeddnta, on the contrary, maintains 
that they should all bo annihilated and gxtit^ated by 
him who wishes for liberation.—Finally, the Bruhmu 
Subhd nrm.iTrta.ina that God created ■ the world out of 
nothing, but none of the earlier Yedantists ever dis¬ 
puted the correctness of the dogma, that “ nothing 
. can come out of nothing.” Matter, they all believed, 
was but an illusory modification of spirit-—of the 
“ one without a second ” . i . 
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support, are, at the same time, not zealously respond¬ 
ed to. A few detached texts are allthe Upanishads 
can afford to apologise for such glaring innovations; 
and they are, for the most part, very imbecile friends. 
The possession of infinite attributes and superlative 
qualities by Bruhmu is, for instance, vindicated by 
such texts as “ He who is truth, intelligence and 
infinity, is Bruhmu;” and “ He, by whom the birth, 
existence and annihilation of the world are regulated, 
is the Supreme Being.” His distinctness from other 
existences, or, rather, from the human spirit, is also 
attempted to be proved by such texts as “ two birds, 
friends and co-habitants, reside unitedly in one tree, 
&c.” and “ human spirit is not God,” And his watch¬ 
fulness and providence, again, are vindicated by the 
text, ** that being, who, while all creation sleeps, is 
ever watchful, and* who dispenses to all creatures the 
diversified objects of desire, isincomparably pure, and 
the greatest of beings.” And so on of the rest. But 
these are isolated passages only ; and, further, not all 
of • them to the pomfe’’ nor sufficiently dear and 
decisive in their verdict to ignore the authority of 
those numerous texts; which uphold the Srehodox 
notions, that Bruhmu is destitute of qualitieSphomo- 
geneous in. ‘spirit with other beings, apathetic in 
nature, destitute of passions, &c. Not passages taken’ 
out at random, bbt the spirit and drift of the whole 
Upanishads; Support ? the dogmas’entertained by Vyasa 
and Ms followers; and texts which appear to sustain* 
contrary notions, can* duly be - regarded as contrudie- 
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torf statements of little or no validity. It must' also 
be remembered, that the Brohmu Subhd interprets all 
doubtful texts with the help of modem philosophy, 
thus, frequently giving to them different constructions 
than Yyasa or Sancardchaijya, in their ages of limit¬ 
ed; knowledge, had the power to conceive, or the 
courage to adopt. Points which never struck them 
as important, or were left in the shade as unorthodox, 
according to the notions of their times, are now 
prominently held up; while those on which they 
principally confided, are often wholly set aside as too 
futile for an age like the Resent. On the one hand, 
the Subhd allots undue importance to certain isolated 
texts and passages which favor its views- of the sub¬ 
ject, and, on the other, it glosses over the rest in a 
manner the best calculated to accord with its design. 
Its appeal to the Yeds is, after all, but a mere cloak of 
orthodoxy, and it is prafcty plain *that “ the select par¬ 
ty of ten friends,” who organised the society in 1839, 
did so with pre-conceived notions on religion, imbibed 
from other sources than thqpe venerated by their 
rithees ; and that, actuated by an excusable partiality 
for hbinPspxm manufacture, they have since then, ex- 
ereisedUheir efforts only to reconcile, by every means 
in their power, and every sort of, interpretation they 
could hazard,-—by selecting, rejecting, and remodelling 
their texts,—the Shdstras of thrir country, with those 
preconceived notions. «The enlightened youths . of 
the -age, who have since rallied round the standard 
of the Brohmu Subhd, and augmented its numerical 
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strength from ten to some hundreds, appear likewise, 
to have done so from mistaken feelings of patriotism ■; 
identifying the doctrines upheld by that society, with 
the proud reminiscences of Hindu glory,, and ar^dous 
to set up a plausible rival to Christianity. 

But the rival thus set up to Christianity has many 
drawbacks to acceptance which do not seem to have 
been well weighed by its enthusiastic admirers. We do 
not urge these now, under any impression of being able 
to reclaim any of them fromgtheir t belief; but, as oar 
colleges and schools are daily giving out fresh, sets of 
•reformers to the country, we are anxious that these, 
having eyes, should see, and having ears, should hear; 
It is not our purpose to preach Christianity to them; 
we leave that task to the ministers of the Gospel. But 
we have a few words to speak against the Veddnta, 
and we would Mu deliver them at once, and fahve done. 

The Bruhmu Subhd believes in the revelation of 
the Veds, and so did the earlier Vedantists. But 
surely that revelation has not yet been proved. There 
are no data even to fix the age of the Hindu scrips 
tures,’nor any collateral testimony to show to whom, 
when, and where they were revealed. The^adition 
respecting their divine birth, which is immeUtorially 
ourreiJt in the country, has been urged by the Bruhmu 
Subhd in place of historical evidence, on the plea, that, 
in all countries, immemorial tradition is the foundation 
of ancient history. True iadeed. But, in the first 
place, it is not every tradition that is so taken up at 
hap-hazard to supply the place of authentic narrative ; 
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and thfe Bruhmu Subhd should remember, thtft the 
authority to which it appeals, as commemorating 
tiie divine parentage of the Veds, records likewise, as 
fiacts^ divers other things of such wild and extravagant 
character, as no man in the exercise of reason and 
common sense may admit, as for instance, the exist¬ 
ence of mountains of solid gold and silver, and of seas 
of liquid amber, of clarified butter, milk, curds and the 
intoxicating liquors! In the second place it must be 
remembered, that this saqae tradition, thus appealed 
; to, attributes the paternity of the Veds to Bruhmu 
himself, mentioning that they issued direct and entire 
out of his mouth; while the Veds themselves, on the 
contrary, in many places bear positive evidence that 
they are the works of human hands. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, the Sdnhitas profess only to be a collection of 
hymns and prayers, addressed to different gods by dif¬ 
ferent rithees named therein, each in his respective 
prayer. Immemorial tradition also declares the writ 
to be coeval with the creation, and eternal; but the 
proof of their human origin just cited, shows also, that 
the prayers musthave been subsequent to the birth 
of the ffkheeg who composed them, and not theriehees 
subsequent to the age of the prayers. Names of other 
philosophers and theologians also occur in theih, and 
several persons of royal birth are likewise mentioned, 
Vrhose namea occur in the mythic history of India. 
The Bruhmu Snbhd, r &st a set-off to this argument, 
maintains, that by calling the Veds eternal, it is only 
meant that they record eternal truths, and by urging 
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that they are revelations, simply that they were 
written by inspiration. It .then at wee appeals to the 
Veda themselves as bearing the best internal evidence 
of their divine character, and refers us to “ the, drift 
and tendency, the reasonableness and cogency of the 
doctrines taught in them.” So indeed do the Maho- 
medans refer their adversaries to the intrinsic merits 
of the Koran, mistaking its unmeaning rhapsodies for 
the dicta of heaven. If the principles of morality in¬ 
culcated in the Yeds had been invariably sound, if 
the theology therein laid down had been consistent and 
correct, we might have been disposed to attach great 
weight to a reference to those scriptures themselves, 
and might have even considered the want of historic 
proof amply compensated for, in' their case, by them 
moral excellence; although,as a general rule, it would 
be madness to admit that either cogency of doctrine, 
or beauty of style, is any^proof of the divine pater¬ 
nity of a book. But pure, unadulterated theology, 
occupies but a limited place in the Yeds. It is only 
to be occasionally met with in the Upanishads, and 
they, for from being the principal portion of the Yeds, 
as some have contended, are suspected, dk strong 
presumption, to be additional works tacked up with 
the original scriptures, long after the era when the 
S&nhitas had .birth. The worship inculcated by 
the S&nhitas was altogether without a system. It 
had only the: poetry of religion without its philosophy, 
and the best scholars are unanimous in opinion, that 
the philosophical and preceptive parts uf the scriptures 
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are supplementary to the mythological portions. 
“The prayers,” says Mr. Colebrooke, “are properly 
the Yeds, and apparently preceded the Br&hmanas j” 
which owed their origin, most probably, to some great 
master-minds, the lights of those dark ages, who, at¬ 
tempted by them, and more especially by means of the 
Upanishads appended to them, to harmonize the more 
primitive, foolish and inconsistent doctrines, as much 
as they could be harmonized, with common sense. 
If the Upanishads had existed alone, we might have 
been tempted to admit, what the Bruhmu Subha 
claims for the whole Veds, that they record the eter¬ 
nal truths of religion; with this proviso, that our 
belief would still be, that the truths so contained were 
but fragmental, mutilated and garbled, and worked 
up with error,—much o£ good mixed with more of 
nonsense and folly: but, as the Veds now stand, a 
large, heterogeneous mass, of which one part will 
not bear to be reconciled with another, in which one 
section is replete with high-sounding prayers and 
invocations to the heavenly host, another with pre¬ 
scriptions of childish rites and sacrifices, another with 
incantations for averting danger and procuring the 
destruction of enemies, and another with recipes for 
the adoration of that God who is declared to be one 
without a .second, bearing no form, and having no 
qualities,—as the Veds now stand, it is impossible 
for any rational man, calm, dispassionate and unpre¬ 
judiced, to read in their intrinsic merits any proofs of 
revelation or sacred inspiration. As a whole they 
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are utterly worthless; nor can we judge of them by 
parts, without breaking down their pretensions. 

There are, besides, other difficulties in the way of 
receiving Vedantism as a divine revelation; for in¬ 
stance, its errors in physiology. *.Of nourishment, it 
says, “corn and other terrene food become flesh; but 
the coarser particles are rejected, and the finer nou¬ 
rish the mind. Water is converted into blood, the 
• ' 

coarser particles are rejected, and the finer support 
the breath. Oil, and other combustible substances 
deemed igneous, become marrow, the coarser par¬ 
ticles form the bone, and the finer supply the faculty 
of speech.” Witness also its errors in natural phi¬ 
losophy. “ The sun is born of fire,” “ The moon is 
bom of the sun,”* “Rain comes from the moon,” 
“ Lightning comes of rain.” And again, “ the libe¬ 
rated soul passes along a ^jin-beam from the crown of 
the head, through various regions, to the sup, thence 
to the moon, from the moon to the region of light¬ 
ning, from the region of lightning to the realm of 
Varuna, (the region of the rain-cloud,) thence to 
the realm of Indra, and from thence to the abode of 
Praj&puti.” ' Passages recording notions equally false, 
puerile and absurd respecting geography and astro¬ 
nomy, can also be referred to. Will not a recognition 
of the revelation of the Yeds, under such circum¬ 
stances, be tantamount to accusing the Deity of such 


* Opposed to this text, again, is that which says “ Prajaputi gave 
his daughter Surya Savitre to Soma the King.” 
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ignorance, as even a school-boy of the age would be 
ashamed of? Or must we adopt the inconsistent 
alternative, that the religious precepts of the Yeds 
are divine—their scientific problems false? 

Its sufference of idolatry is another insuperable 
objection to the Ved&nta religion, in any of its phases, 
being adopted as a revelation. We have admitted 
ere now,**that the Upanishads do assert and vindicate 
the existence of one great, universal, self-existent 
God, and that they speak of his physical attributes 
with profound admiration, and thrilling eloquence. 
But is this glowing admission of monotheism a suffi¬ 
cient counterpoise for the idolatry they simultaneous¬ 
ly inculcate ? Are clashing claims of other gods, 
however dependent they may be, reconcileable with 
those of a Supreme Creator? Idolatry is false, says 
the YedAnta, but yet nece^ary for those unfortunate 
men who are incapable of elevating their minds to 
sublimer doctrines. The worship of the celestial gods 
has been inculcated only for the sake of the vulgar, 
that they may not be altogether destitute of religious 
principles. But inculcated by whom ?—not by men. 
Oh nol It has the same paternity as file Vedfinta 
itself; it has a place in the Yeds !—it comes directly 
from God! One may well be surprised that God 
should thus be represented as recognising an aristo¬ 
cracy in religion, prescribing one faith for the wise 
man, and another for the ignorant, and these too the 
while diametrically opposed to each other. The 
Bruhmu Subhd says, “ The ways of the Creator are 
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the ways of simplicity,” and “ the mercy of God is as 
surely universal as that he is the father of all crea¬ 
tures.” Why then does it believe that this God, so' 
merciful, and whose ways are so simple, should reveal 
a religion so metaphysical as to be above the compre¬ 
hension of ordinary minds, and be thus compelled to 
frame another for the vulgar, and that other, a tissue 
of lies and errors? Are we to suppose that God was 
incapable of propounding a doctrine plain enough at 
once to the humblest and the highest conception? A 
tissue of lies and errors for the ignorant, and God 

the author of it! The defenders of Vedantism con- 
» 

tend, that idolatry is only enjoined as something like 
a concession to the wants, and not as a prescription 
for the beatitude of the multitude. But the pure 
God is assuredly not capable of making even a conces¬ 
sion of such sort, and of promulgating falsehood even 
for furthering the cause of truth. It also deserves to 
be noticed, that in the Upaniahads themselves, it is 
maintained that the knowledge of God can be acquir¬ 
ed but by few, for its attainment is as difficult as a 
passage over the sharp edge of a razor. “A few 
amongst ter? thousand mortals,” says also the Gitd, 
“ strive for perfection, and but a few of those who 
strive and become perfect know me (Krishna) ac¬ 
cording to my nature." Is it possible that for such 
a select few of philosophers, God, the supreme maker 
of the whole universe, the father of all his creatures, 
should have committed the great mass of mankind to 
the mercy of -a multifarious polytheism? As for 
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idolatry serving to prepare men’s minds for those 
trains of thought which lead to religion and morality, 
or, as the Bruhmu SubM so happily expresses it, as 
“ a ladder tp rise by degrees to the worship of the 
light of lights,” it is just as possible, we suppose, as 
for dissipation and excess to restore an exhausted con¬ 
stitution to its pristine vigor and health. How,—by 
what steps,—can a man come to the idea of a God just 
in his laws, wise in his purposes, and benevolent in 
his dispensations, by thinking of him as an incestu¬ 
ous being and an adulterer? By what steps can a 
man form a correct notion even of the Vedantist’s 
Bruhmu, by the worship, for instance, of Yarna, who, 
in the Rig Yed, is mentioned as endeavouring to seduce 
his twin-sister Yamuna, and is only deterred from 
fillfillin g his incestuous inclinations by her earnest 
expostulations; or by the worship of Indra, who is 
everywhere mentioned as keeping a zenana after the 
fashion of Oriental sovereigns? It is the very na¬ 
ture of idolatry to degrade and debase the human 
mind, and it is altogether impossible that God should 
have ever so far forgotten his own benevolent nature 
as to have enjoined it to any portion ofliis creatures, 
however obtuse might have been their intellect, 
and however diseased their minds. The alliance 
of Vedantism with idolatry, therefore, so far as 
it does exist, is in itself sufficient to disprove 
all its pretensions to a divine origin. It strikes at 
once at the.root, for it annihilates the authority of 
the Veds. 
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A comparative examination of the Gospel and 
the Vedanta would perhaps best conclude this long 
essay; and as the point to be decided is, which as an 
universal religion is entitled to preference, we shall 
leave the question of revelation altogether apart for 
the present, and view the rivals only in an utilitarian 
light. The world is getting more and more utili¬ 
tarian every day. Let Utility then answer if she 
prefers Vedantism to Christianity. 

Vedantisin declares that God is one, one without a 
second ; absolutely, and by necessity of nature, one. 
This is also the Christian’s faith, for Christ, we believe, 
is generally understood to be only a personification 
of the mercy of God, and the Holy Ghost othispower. 
“ Hear, 0 Israel! the Lord our God is one God.” 
But the monotheism of the Bible means only to deny 
the existence of other gods. Vedantism goes further, 
for it also denies the distinct existence of all other 
creatures. God alone exists, alone in all the universe; 
and nothing exists but he. Every other apparent 
thing that lives, moves, or hath a being, is only 
a part of his eternal and uncreated spirit, and 
destined, when purified from the pollution it has 
derived from its connection with matter, to be 
absorbed into him again. This is the orthodox Ve- 
dilntic opinion. Some regard it as overwhelmingly 
grand. An absolute unity —one without a second , 
displaying itself in divers characters, through the 
medium of illusions, is perhaps a magnificent idea, 
that overwhelms us with a Vengeance! It is cer- 
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tainly one well-calculated to amuse the genius , of 
speculation, of fancy, and of dogmatism. But it 
brings with it no conviction; for it is too far remov¬ 
ed from the sphere of reason and common sense. Our 
own faculties rebel against the hypothesis, and reject 
it as sublimely fantastical. The Christian feels that 
he cannot subscribe to it. His God too, he believes, 
is every where, filling heaven and earth with his im¬ 
mensity, anH present alike in beings animate and 
inanimate. Yes, he is the beauty of the stars, the 
brightness of the sun, the purity of the heavens; 
from him the politician derives his sagacity, the 
philosopher his wisdom, the soldier his coolness and 
undaunted courage; we all breathe his air, his 
spirit animates us, his power upholds us, his guid¬ 
ance directs us; in short, “ in him we live and 
move, and have our being!” But this idea of the 
divine nature is independent of the existence of the 
things and lives thus pervaded by tlje Deity, and the 
spirit of God is never confounded into sameness with 
the'spirit of man. The Christian believes that all life 
h$s been created by, and is distinct from, God. No¬ 
thing approaches him either in nature or magnitude, 
and no virtue can render the spirit of man absorba¬ 
ble into that of his Maker. Nay more, he believes 
that not only is the human soul distinct from God, but 
distinct in each individual. As many men, so many 
souls. The Hindu farmer has not a common soul 
with the czar of Russia, no, nor with the wandering 
Esquimaux of the Arctic regions. 
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Now, we ask not which of tnese doctrines is true, 
but wc ask which is more useful; whether it is more 
ior the advantage of men that they should receive a 
doctjrine which is in accordance with Jhe conscious¬ 
ness and judgment, and common sense of all mankind, 
or that they should strive to persuade themselves 
into a belief that they do in some way believe a 
doctrine which is contradictory of all the dictates 
of consciousness and common sense. 

The God of the Veddnta is again represented as 
apathetic to the concerns of the world—inhabiting, 
in a state of profound abstraction and infinite bless¬ 
edness, his own eternity. This too is a strange idea, 
and must have originated in the mistaken notion, that 
the conduct of the world would be an employment 
sufficiently irksome to disturb his felicity. It leaves 
us exposed to the bufferings of a cruel world, without 
a single prop to support us, deprives us of every hope 
of assistance, and throws us, infirm as we are, alto¬ 
gether on our own imbecile resources. It too mili¬ 
tates strongly against the Christian’s belief, who re¬ 
cognises the Divine Providence exercising a constant, 
superintendence over the affairs of life, and continu¬ 
ally interested in the well-being of his creatures. 
The God of the Bible sleeps, not; and nothing 
happens in all the universe but what he has 
designed and foreknown. He is represented as 
standing to us in the nearest relations, as our 
“ father," by whom we are protected every moment 
of our lives; as our “ counsellor,” by whom we are 
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instructed in the duties 01 our station; as our trust 
and stay in danger, and our solace and comfort in 
affliction. If God were indeed “ like one asleep," as 
the Ved&nta represents him, and unmindful of our 
ways and doings, there could be no utility of such a 
being, as far as we are concerned, and the necessity 
of paying him any sort of adoration or homage would 
altogether cease; for he that cares not for his crea¬ 
tures, of course cares little whether they exalt or 
neglect him. The necessity of acting well in life 
would necessarily cease also. 

The Christian again clothes his God in a radiant 
panoply of moral attributes, but the Veddnta allows 
no such perfection to Bruhmu. He is omnipotent and 
he is eternal, self-existent and unchangeable; in a 
word, the greatest of beings. But the qualities that 
could alone make such a nature attractive to man 
are not allowed to him. n s is merely a great 
being. Not a single feature in his ^haracter is cal¬ 
culated to win for him the affections of the human 
heart. He does not love, and he does not hate,—he 
is neither merciful nor benevolent, neither jealous nor 
capable of wrath. Even the fundamental point, 
that God conceived a desire to create worlds, is hotly 
contested by subtle disputants, on the ground, that 
it is impracticable for a simple being like Bruhmu to 
feel any feeling, and that it would be a reproach on his 
immutable nature to suppose him capable of cherishing 
any desire. He 4s nirgun , or devoid of qualities. 
Christianity, on the contrary, speaks explicitly, not 
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only of the love and mercy, the goodness and truth 
of God, but, also, of his jealousy and wrath; and 
almost seems to assert, that to deny him these’' 
attributes is to deny, so far as human nature is con¬ 
cerned, that there is a God at all. He is wrathful 
because of his bitter hatred of sin, and he is jealous 
because he will not relinquish his gloiy, nor his 
praise, in favour of graven images; for beside him 
there is no other God. 

The notion of God, as inculcated by the Yedanta, 
is also too metaphysical to answer any useful purpose. 
All classes of men alike require religious instruction. 
The unlettered workman stands in as much need of it, 
as the learned sage; the poorest man wants it as urgent¬ 
ly as the richest. But all have not the same mental 
powers. The intellects of all are not equally strong. 
Hence the need of a religion, simple in all its princi¬ 
pal bearings, adapted to every understanding, and 
competent to g^ide all men to one peaceful haven. 
And this need the Veddnta does hot supply. It is 
not only beyond the appreciation of the vulgar, as it 
itself very candidly presumes, but, we should say, it 
is unsuited to the apprehension of all. At every step 
the enquirer finds himself lost, as in the intricacies of 
a labyrinth; for even its most essential doctrines 
partake more of the character of metaphysical and 
enigmatical problems to puzzle the wise, than of ad¬ 
mitted religious truths for all to accept. The very 
Upanishads themselves bear testimony how some of 
the subtlest philosophers were perplexed in endea- 
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vouringtoappreCiate the religion. As an instance, 
we need cite only the queries of Ushwaputi, in the 
“"Ch’handagya Upanishad, to the six enquirers after 
diyine knowledge, who came to him for instruction, 
together with their answers. “ Whom dost thou 
worship ?’ he asks of each of them individually; 
and one answers that he worships “ heaven,” another 
f “ the sun,” the third “ air,” the fourth “ ether,” the 
fifth “ water,” and the sixth “ the earth.” These 
were the answers, not of ignorant men unlearned 
in the scriptures, but of sages who were, to quote 
the language of the Upanishad, “ deeply con¬ 
versant with holy writ.” In another place, in the 
same Upanishad, T ffdrad, soliciting instruction from 
Sanntcumdr, says of his previous studies, “ I have 
leamt Ihe Rig Yed, the Yajur Yed, the Sdm Vcd, 
the Atharv&n, the fourth, the Itih&sa and Purdn,” &c. 
* * * “ All these have I studied, yet do I only 
know the text, and have no knowledge of the soul.” 
Few enquirers ever come so prepared to the search 
after truth ; and if even those who do this can err so 
widely, the fault must be in the system, and not in 
the men. How far the Ved&nta would have been 
sufficient to meet the wants of the human race, if all 
men had been philosophers, is not the question; though 
its success, even in that case, may well be doubted. 
We must take men as we find them, and not as we 
might wish they had been ; and we find them igno¬ 
rant and wretched, poor victims of their passions and 
prejudices, the best sullied with sin, the worst wal- 
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lowing in iniquity. For such a multitude, a religion 
so obscure pan have no charms, and. people might 
well prefer, as they have done, rather to how to stocks 
and stones, and images created by themselves, than 
approach the pale of its mysteries. Christianity is, in 
a great measure, free from such obscurity. It is open 
to the comprehension of all, the learned and the un¬ 
learned, the sage philosopher and the illiterate pea¬ 
sant. The fundamental truths of the religion lie 
within reach of people of the meanest capacities. To 
the lowly in spirit, and the humble in heart, was it 
originally preached, and, though-more than eighteen 
hundred years have elapsed since its'first promulga¬ 
tion, the lowly in spirit and the humble in judgment 
are still its staunchest followers. It does not appeal to 
philosophy in addressing the ignorant, for philosophy 
mistrusts herself, and has never yet succeeded in 
curing a distracted mind. It appeals to its own pure 
doctrines, and to the heart of the sinner who approaches 
it. Hence has such triumphant success attended 
its footsteps, hence have men of eveiy variety of 
temper, rank and circumstance acknowledged its 
influence. 

Vedantism believes also in the perfection of the 
human spirit. The soul is a spark of the Deity, and 
can never err. “ As a crystal may receive on its 
surface the reflection of the colours of a flower, 
itself remaining dear and undergoing no change,” 
even so the soul is unaffected by sin. All that is 
wrong is its connection with matter, or rather with 
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illusion ; and it is this only that renders it liable to 
rewards and punishments, to neither of which? as 
pure spirit, it would otherwise have been subject. 
Christianity, on the contrary, is founded upon the 
fact of the soul’s depravity, and points to all its doc¬ 
trines, as forming together one great scheme to redeem 
it. The one says, “ think on God wholly and exclu¬ 
sively, and you will be re-united to him;"—the 
other,—“ kneel and pray, and repent of your wicked¬ 
ness, and do what is lawful and right, that you may 
be saved from destruction.” The one, like Satan in 
the Bible history, says, do this and ye shall be 
gods—the other avers that the highest virtue will 
not cover all the transgressions of our sinful nature, 
and that the holiest of men must be indebted to the 
mercy of God for final salvation. Of the two, the 
belief of the Christian is surely far better calculated 
to teach us humility, and our immeasurable distance 
from the Deity. Man, oppressed by the weight of 
his iniquity, can find neither comfort nor consolation 
in the idea of being consubstantial with his Maker. 
It does not satisfy the longings of the soul. It is a 
vain chimera of philosophy, and as pernicious as it is 
vain ; for it not only deludes the understanding, but 
alsocorrupts the heart; unsettlingthe very foundations* 
of virtue and religion. The mortifying fact that 
we are sinners all, cannot be repeated to us too 
often. 

Again, while Christianity requires us to purify 
and elevate our passions and affections, Vedantism 
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reckons them a reproach, and directs us to extirpate 
theS altogether. While the one enjoins on us the 
practice-of piety and moral rectitude, the other up¬ 
holds apathy as our only duty on earth. Spiritual 
and secular occupations, the Ved&ntic system pre¬ 
sumes, cannot be pursued together. Heaven, or ra¬ 
ther absorption, is to be won only by eschewing the 
earth, and by completely withdrawing ourselves from 
it; and the beau-ideal of a human character is repre¬ 
sented to consist in the absence alike of love and an¬ 
tipathy, of joy and sorrow, of good and evil desires, 
or, in one word, in total self-unconsciousness. On 
the plea of seeking the knowledge of God, one may 
ease himself altogether, if he likes, of the yoke of 
works. You need not love your neighbours nor re¬ 
lieve the poor, you need not admit even the claims 
of your family on your affection and assistance. If 
you endeavour to make yourself profitable to others, 
it will bo a drawback to your attainment of final 
beatitude ; for social feelings are all unrealities, the 
workings of nature within the heart are indicative of 
sheer ignorance ; and while ignorance continues, there 
is no hope of salvation. Virtues have their rewards, 
but the rewards of virtue are impediments to absorp¬ 
tion. Be indifferent therefore to the affairs of life, 
and alive only to the misery you are bom to—the 
misery of being connected with matter. The object 
of life is only to get free from the trammels of an 
individuated existence, and all its duties therefore 
consist simply in thoughtless abstraction, whiph alone 
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can apcore. to the soul her freedom. Christianity', on 
„ Xtbft othe^ hand, considers perfect indifference a fton- 
. star immorality,* and enjoins on all a life of constant 
Veil-doing. The. glory of the great God, •whom the 
Christian recognizes, is intimately allied with the good 
of his created millions, and the noblest duty of those 
who look forward to a. future world, is stated to 
consist in the endeavour to realize to the whole 
human species the greatest amount of happiness 
in this. 

Vedantism again has no moral code to define good 
from evil actions. A general and vague recommen¬ 
dation of virtue it may boast of indeed, in common 
with all other religions ; but in wbat that virtue con¬ 
sists it does not clearly lay down. Scattered passages 
intthe Veds are referred to, in order to show that this 
should be done, that not ; but these precepts too often 
diametrically contradict each other, and the declara¬ 
tions of duty are enforced by no moral suasion. He 
that does not perform what he is required to perform, 
is liable not to any punishment for his disobedience, 
but only to a loss of the reward attendant upon com¬ 
pliance. ..The Bible throughout, on the other hand, 
is perfect as a code of moral precepts, defining clearly 
and authoritatively the duties of man to God, to him¬ 
self, and to his fellow-creatures. Not content with a 
vague recommendation of virtue, it minutely lays 
down the details of our obligations; and these precepts 
are not only taught but also exemplified. Christ 
tells us what we ought to do, and at the same time 
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shows us how it is to be done—while his lessons in¬ 
form us of the, duties^Which ought to be practised; 
his conduct convinces us that they are all practicable. 
And the performance of’these obligations is enforced 
both by promises and threats—-promises to the obe¬ 
dient, and threats to the uncomplying. We are surely 
not hazarding anything outrageously extravagant 
in maintaining, that the. superiority of Christian 
ethics over those of the Veddnta, is in itself a 
sufficient argument to establish the point, that, 
as a religion adapted to the necessities and instruc¬ 
tion of mankind, Christianity is far superior to her 
rival. 

Vedantism further, attaches too much importance 
to shadows, leaving the substance unheeded, to be of 
much real utility. “ All rites ordained in the Yefts,” 
says Menu, “oblations to fire, and other sacrifices, 
pass away ; but that which passes not away is the 
syllable Om, t%e symbol of God;” and, with refer¬ 
ence to the same term, says the Katha Upanishad, 
“ Man having recourse to this word shall either be 
absorbed in God, or. be revered like Bruhmu;” as 
if the repetition of a single word, whatever may be 
its supposed sanctity, were sufficient to purify one 
from crimes. Mark what counterpart Christianity 
presents to this:—“When the wicked man turneth 
away from the wickedness which he hath com¬ 
mitted, and doeth ‘ that which is lawful and 
right, he shall save his soul alive.” It is not 
sufficient to utter the name of God repeatedly 
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over and over, and tire our lips—it is not enough 
even to reiterate our prayer^ but we must bring 
our contrite hearts as a sacrifice to the Lord, and 
in words—no, not in words, but rather, in unutterable 
agony, with groanings of the spirit, ask for for¬ 
giveness. 

So also Vedantism speaks of God always in the 
highest tone. We frequently meet with lofty concep¬ 
tions of his attributes, expressed in striking and * 
beautiful language, in many of the commentaries and 
strictures which treat of the subject. But when 
these glowing descriptions are analysed, when the 
perfection and sufficiency allowed to the Deity are 
^tempted to be reconciled with the dogmas of the 
faith, alas ! there is nothing at bottom but “ words, 
words, words.” He is omnipotent , but, except in the 
simple wish which gave birth to m&yd, his omnipo¬ 
tence appears never to have exerted its energy. The 
world he created through the agency^of that wish is 
an illusive world, because even he cannot create 
matter out of nothing. He is omniscient , but totally 
unencumbered with the cares of the world, and 
absorbed in his own unity; all-perfect , but having 
no positive moral qualities; supremely happy , but 
insensible as a clod of earth! How correct and 
consistent, compared with this, is the representation 
of God in the pages of the Bible! His absolute and 
supreme authority is therein everywhere asserted, and 
nowhere compromised; his infinite knowledge and 
wisdom are everywhere exalted; his paternal solid- 
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tude is described in terms the best calculated 
to make it endearing; and the perfection of his 
character is vindicated by the admission of the 
noblest qualities in their highest and inconceivable 
purity. 

The adoration of God, as enjoined by the VecULnta, 
also, seems to us to be nothing more than a recogni¬ 
tion of the existence of the Deity, and a meditation 
upon him in some such sense, we believe, as some 
grand metaphysical problems are meditated upon. 
He is directed to be sought by profound contempla¬ 
tion ; but there is no religious or mgral worship for 
Bruhmu. By devotion and virtuous practices, says the 
* Mundaka Upanishad, the Supreme Being is not to b§ 
conceived. A dreamy and passive meditation is every¬ 
where pointed out as the only way of knowing him. 
What this sort of worship, in a sound rational point 
of view can be conducive to, we see not. Contro¬ 
versies, writings and disputations can never reconcile 
it to the human heart. And hence, in the absence 
of other beliefs, has the Hindu mind so completely 
sold itself to a debasing superstition, thus virtually 
recognizing the claims of heroes and other earthly 
benefactors to their gratitude, in preference to those 
of an Almighty Creator, who is to be worshipped 
only by apathetic abstraction. Christianity, on the 
contrary, directs us to love God with all our heart, 
with all our soul, with all our strength ; and this 
constitutes the basis of the worship enjoined by 
Christian ethics—^, worship simple enough for the 
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most illiterate mind, and at the same time satisfying 
the mightiest intellects.* 

v This world, again, according to the Yethbta, is all 
an illusion—this world, where man is placed to act, 
hedged with so many faculties, is nothing but a 
show—a picture—a dream, not metaphorically, but 
actually an illusion. This, a| a theological specula¬ 
tion, is, to say the least of it, too mystical and refined, 
and followed out to its logical consequences, is more 
calculated to plunge us into scepticism than confirm 
us in religion. It is with reference to just such a 
hypothesis, thq£ M. Cousin so very pertinently ob¬ 
serves, that, “ A God vfithout a world is as false as 
a world without a God.” Christianity, too, speaks 
of the nothingness of this life, but quite in another 
sense. It points out to an eternal future, compared 
to which this is indeed a fleeting existence, and to be 
prepared for which is the consummation it upholds. 
But Vedantism holds out no individuated future 
existence to the knower of God. As a separate being 
he lives in this life alone, and this life is an illusion! 
Alas, for humanity! 

But why is this world an illusion ? What are your 
proofs that it is so ? asks common sense of the 

* The Bruhmu Subha maintains that, according to the Vedanta also, 
God should be worshipped with gratitude, veneration and love. To this 
we can only answer, in the words of Colonel Vans Kennedy, that “ such 
expressions as love and fear of God never occur in those sacred books, 
(the Veds,) nor in any Vedanta treatise, although the terms themselves 
are frequently used” to express a different meanjpg. 
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Vedantist. And whatishis answer ? From spirit, 
says the subtle metaphysician, actual matter cannot 
be educed, and, as nothing else existed from everlast¬ 
ing but the spiritual first cause, nothing else exists 
at this moment but he. He could not have created 
the world without materials:—the world—the uni¬ 
verse, is therefore a ^.elusion! The Bible, in noble 
contrast to these little subterfuges, maintains that 
God created the heavens and the earth, summoned 
them out of nothing by his Omnipotent mandate, 
and hung them out as witnesses of his pow^ ! 

The idea of immortality, also, as inculcated by the 
Ved&nta, eyen were it reconcileable with reason, is 
too speculative, superfine and curious to suit the 
nature of mankind. Dissolution of individual exis¬ 
tence, “ with faculties transcendent for enjoyment, 
but not for action,” is the greatest reward held out 
to man. The enfranchise^ spirit is ftr ever identifi¬ 
ed with the divine nature. “As rivers flowing merge 
into the sea, losing both name and form, so the 
knower of God, freed from name and form, merges 
in Him who is the excellence of all excellencies”—as 
bubbles bursting are lost on the parent stream, so is 
the spirit of man after death resolved in the immen¬ 
sity of God. This assuredly is very unsatisfactory. 
We agree with Jamadagni, who observed, that “the 
idea of losing a distinct existence, as a drop lost in 
the ocean, is abhorrentfor after all, this much- 
coveted absorption is but a sort of annihilation. The 
futurity preached by Christ, though not so arrogant- 
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ly high, is far more attractive. It is, in fact, what 
Bpthu, the grandson of Suaymhhnba, is stated to 
have preferred, when he rejected both the sorts of 
blessedness which the Veddnta offers, both absorption 
into Brohmu, and pleasure with the minor deities in 
their paradise. “ I neither want the one nor the 
other,” said he, “ but give mea place where I may 
hear and learn the glories of God.”—“0 God! I 
desire not absorption,” isaid also Vilwa-mangala, the 
poet; “ I ask for a distinct existence, and to be 
always tllar thee, my lord and master.” That men 
endowed with intellects—philosophers, poets and 
sages—should have preferred any other condition, 
and that through successive ages, is indeed very 
strange. The Bible holds out just the sort of felicity 
which Prithu and Vilwa-mangala had longed for—a 
felicity satisfying the most exalted and enlarged 
desires of the hSart, without partaking in nature with 
the Vedantist's impious aspiration. “ Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love Him.” 

The idea of transmigration, also, which the Veddn¬ 
ta considers so well calculated to expiate guilt and 
wipe away sin, and which the Brulimu Subhd exult- 
■ingly upholds as offering “ a better view of our pros¬ 
pect in future, and one more in accordance with 
our notions of justice and mercy acting in unison 
with*»«lach other,” than the Christum idea of eternal 
rewards and punishments, judged prejudice apart, 
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must be pronounced as exceedingly absurd; It 
teaches man to believe that he is born under the in¬ 
fluence of actions performed in a prior state of exis¬ 
tence. If his circumstances in life are wretched, he 
is required to believe that it is a visitation of sins, 
committed when he was perhaps a Kalmuck Tartar, 
or a Mohican Indian,^ may be a bird, or perchance 
a fish, or perhaps a horse. If he prosper, he is re¬ 
warded for the virtues he hadtdone in like forms and 
conditions. But he retains no sense of his identity 
with the Kalmuck or the Mohican, nor with*the bird, 
fish, or horse; and to all real purposes the Kalmuck, 
or the Mohican, the bird, fish, or horse is therefore 
neither rewarded nor punished, for they know 
nothing about the matter. It also encourages a 
spirit of procrastination in matters of religion, to 
which the human heart is all too prone. There can 
be no urgent necessity for mating the most of opr 
time, if besides this birth there be other opportunities 
of cultivating religion. “ Let us enjoy our plea¬ 
sures while we can,” the sensualist will urge; “ let 
me be ignorant for a season,” will be the sluggard’s 
excuse; “ some other time we will make up our 
defection by our piety.” Lastly, its dispensations 
are unjust. It suggests no solid hope of felicity to 
the good man after death. As a punishment for mis¬ 
deeds done, transmigration holds out to the offender 
another opportunity for repeating them, and as a 
reward for virtuous actions, a repeated trial to the 
probationer, wherein one false step may annul past 
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merit, and remand him to the abodes of pain. It 
cannot therefore bat surprise us, that this perpetual 
transition from bliss to pain, from good to evil, this 
endless round of births under the influence of merit 
and demerit, this long-drawn string of exits and 
entrances, whereby the human soul is made a dependent 
agent—dependent on the influence of the works of a 
former birth—that even this has been, by so many, 
preferred to the Bible account of the destiny of man, 
so congenial to his nature as an accountable and 
moral agent, that after death comes the judgment 1 

Then again, the exclusiveness of the Vedanta ren¬ 
ders it constitutionally unfit, as an universal religion. 
The Veds are for the twice-born classes alone. The 
lower tribes are all debarred from the sacred books ; 
and not only these, but along with them, the whole 
female sex, or one-half of the human race. Ani the 
Yed&nta cannot receive such to her bosom. Christi¬ 
anity, on the contrary, is for all men and women 
without exception— 

“ Beneath the open sky she spreads the feast; 

Tis free to al l — - - - ” 

But we need not continue the contrast further. 
We have said enough to establish the position that 
Christianity is, in every respect, better suited to 
humanize the mind, and better calculated to improve 
it, than the Ved&nta ; which, though containing 
glimpses of the" sublimest truths, and retaining terms 
and ideas expressive of high moral elevation, appears 
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to us to be altogether inadequate, as a religion, to 
meet the wants and necessities, the hopes and aspira- 
tions, of mankind. If all the arguments we have 
used be insufficient to shake the strong prejudices of 
our Neo-Vedantists, we would ask them only to 
examine the practical success of the Gospel, which is 
traced in characters too broad to be unnoticed, or 
misread, and to answer what counterpart the Ve¬ 
danta has to offer to that. Christianity has vindicated 
the rights of nature, upset customs and practices 
which in former ages were a disgrace to the human 
character, mitigated the»horrors of war, assuaged the 
evils of slavery, and put a stop to barbarous amuse¬ 
ments and public licentiousness. Even where ™ri» fa‘Ti g 
in its worst form, corrupted and abused, it has raised 
the standard of public morals far beyond what heathen 
philosophy, in its highest perfection, ever did there 
before. Never, in the days of Pythagoras, Socrates 
and Plato were the Grecians,—low as they are at this 
moment,—so high as a moral people as now, though 
Christianity amongst them is like a withered trunk— 
a rotten tree. Never, in the days of Brutus, Cato 
and Cincinnatus, were the Romans,—dark as their 
present corruption is,—more practically moral as a 
nation than now, even though perverted doctrines 
have marred amongst them all the sublimer features 
of Bible religion. All this has Christianity achieved, 
and all this has never been achieved by the Veddnta. 



WOMEN IN INDIA;. 
THEIR CONDITION AND CHARACTER. 


Perhaps no question relating to Indian manners 
has received more attention from, and is yet less ge¬ 
nerally known by Europeans, than the character and 
condition of the female sex in this country. The 
reserve of the natives generally on the subject is so 
great, that much information about it is not to be 
drawn out of them. According to the customs of the 
land women afe never spoken of in company, and for 
a strafiger to enquire about them is accounted either 
a mark of ignorance of the national customs, or a 
wilful infringement of them. Hence the great de¬ 
ficiency of knowledge amongst Europeans, respecting 
the condition of the female sex in a country in which 
they have sojourned so long. The notion currently 
prevalent amongst them that women hold a very 
mean position in Hindu society, and are neglected 
and despised, and exert little or no influence on the 
manners and morals of the people, is no doubt mainly 
correct. But they are for the most part entirely 
ignorant of a variety of interesting details about 
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their inner life, which throw much additional light 
upon the subject, and which therefore deserve to be 
more widely known. To collect the* together, and 
offer them to the reader in one connected sketch, 
'. shall be the object of the following pages. India 
embraces such an extensive tract of country, and is 
peopled by so many tribes of men, that all attempts 
to generalize observations on them must be more or 
less open to objection. But our readers, we are sure, 
will give to our remarks all the latitude they require 
in their adaptation to the numerous sub-divisions id 
the land. 

On the condition of unmarried women we have 
not much to dilate upon, as that condition embraces 
only a period of ten years reckoned from the earliest 
days of infancy. The birth of a female child is, for 
the most part, an undesired event in a native family. 
But they err who assert that female children are 
branded as sources of regret, and never smiled upon 
till they have been disposed of in marriage: such 
men have certainly never seen a Hindu nursery, or 
they would not have ventured on such an outrageous 
remark. If the Shdstras have considered it of impor¬ 
tance to regulate nicely the estimation in which chil¬ 
dren of different sexes should be held; if the position • 
of women in the country makes even the fondest 
father wish at heart that his girl had been a boy, it 
does not necessarily follow that the sex of his child 
is a perpetual torment to its parents; nor is it true 
that a female infant is slighted more pointedly in this 
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country than in other parts of the world. So far as 
children are concerned, all the world over there seems 
to he only onfteeling on the subject—that is, that 
boys are preferred to gilds; but not even in India has 
superstition, or custom, so far triumphed over nature,” 
as to make a child any thing but dear unto its parents 
independent of its sex. 

The sexes are very early separated in this country. 
At six/>r seven years no boy will put up with the 
impropriety of having a girl for his play-fellow; and 
girls often cease to mingle in the society of boys 
even in the nursery, if they can pick up friends of 
their own sex. How far the old remark, that sisters 
love their brothers better than they love each other, 
is correct we know not; but here sisters seem to pre¬ 
fer each other’s company to that of their brothers. 
This is partly, if not entirely, owing to the 
dissimilarity of the training marked out for the 
sexes even at that age. Boys go to school to learn 
to read and write, or are set to those pursuits 
at home. But the culture of the intellectual powers 
of female children is not sought for by their 
parents. All the mental training imparted to them 
consists in the lectures given them by their mothers, 
which embrace a variety of subjects. Religion, such 
as exists in the land, has of course prominent atten¬ 
tion paid to it; and hence the strong, attachment to 
superstition agd idolatry, which Hindu women evince 
so much more than the men. They believe i&ghosts, 
omens and dreams more implicitly than themeiyand 
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their credence in supernatural influences is so strong,.' 
that,, to counteract their strength, and to preserve 
from them their children, gives them perpetual dis¬ 
quietude, no amount of precaution that can be taken 
Being sufficient to quiet their unruly imaginations. 
The principles of propriety and decorum Also, are 
early instilled into youthful female minds by careful 
mothers, and glimpses of their future destiny endea¬ 
voured to be communicated to them. All this, infor¬ 
mation is given orally; but it is repeated so often, 
that no part of it fails to make a lasting Impression 
on the mind. What a pity that such an assiduous 
and indefatigable mother should be narrow-minded, 
unfit to afford the rich aliment of useful instruction 
when the expanding mind of her child requires it!- 
The girl learns only what the mother speaks, both 
singing, as it were, the same old song. 

The sports and pastimes of girls, also, are as dissi¬ 
milar to those of boys as is their intellectual training. 
Now and then indeed, they are to be seen indulging 
in amusements common to both sexes. Swift as so 
many Atalantas, pels are often to be seen chasing 
each other; oftener still playing hide-and-seek with 
■ bandaged eyes, and with as much-seal and activity as 
boys. But these animated diversions are not legiti¬ 
mately their own. Those that belong to them espe¬ 
cially and exclusively, are generally of a more seden¬ 
tary character, and are also more ingenious;. and their 
toys, .for the most part representing men, women and 
children, engross all their attention. 'The bop, mi*- 
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ffifievous as they are in all parts of the world, and 
naturally prone to play pranks, get out of the nursery, 
as soon as they are allowed the freedom. But the 
girls are ever fond of nestling under the mother's 
wings at home, and, like their instructions, their 
amusements also are of an in-door character. They 
are not wanting ib the playful gaiety of childhood; 
but there is not much active animation in them, and 
no self-reliance. The daughter’s elbow leans ever on 
the mother’s breast. Mothers necessarily retain over 
their daughters the greatest authority, much greater 
than what they retain over their sons. Did mothers 
only know how to train up their daughters properly, 
the civilization of India would not be so hopelessly 
backward, at this moment, as it seems to be. The 
chief source of a nation’s happiness is ever the domes¬ 
tic hearth, and the most effectual pioneers of a 
nation’s improvement are Women. 

Bodily exercises for female children there are none. 
Even the exercises of Indian boys are tame, compared 
with the gymnastics of other nations; and, as for wo¬ 
men, they have no active exercises at all. But they 
are early taught to be useful, that in their husband’s 
family they may not be jeered at as so many unpro¬ 
fitable bargains when they are married, and the exer¬ 
tions thus called forth answer the purpotes of health 
sufficiently well. Dancing, riding and singing are ob¬ 
jected to as improper accomplishments; but sweeping 
the house, cleaning the utensils of the family, and 
even assisting at cookery are taught than as a part of 
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necessary training for fulfilling the duties they are 
hound to, and the healthiness of the employments 
almost entirely makes amends for their meanness. 
This preserves them from becoming entirely useless 
and indolent, and gives full exercise even to the 
strongest constitutions, improving both appearance 
and health. Pale cheeks and a (languid aspect are 
rare amongst women in this counlay, while steady 
spirits and alert minds are quite common amongst 
them. -- 

The habits thus taught in girlhood, give them a 
dexterity, which, however some might consider low 
and unfashionable, would surprise them not a little, if 
they were to witness it unawares. Clean-limbed and 
agile, a girl of eight years may be seen daily discharg¬ 
ing duties, without consciousness of fatigue, which 
would almost require a laborer to get through, and 
it may be that the discharge of these duties goes far 
to accomplish those ends which elsewhere are sought 
to be accomplished by back-boards and dancing. 

In India every useful member of society marries. 
The marriage state is considered essential, as well for 
one’s personal usefulness, as for the interest of the 
community. Nothing is more urgent in a young man 
than to seek out a wife, and celibacy is considered so 
disreputabi$ that it is almost unknown. As for women 
they mmt marry. It is a disgrace if one cannot find a 
husband, not only to herself but to her family. Daugh¬ 
ters growing old under the paternal roof are no where 
to be seen, among the Kwlin Br&hmans only excepted, 
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who hate not the Bame facilities of marrying them 
away as the rest of the community. To be subser¬ 
vient to the wants and pleasures of men is recognised 
as the only aim and end of female existence. Women 
can have no aspiration beyond conjugal happiness: 
and it is believed impossible that a virgin state 
can be one of Innocence. Solicitude is therefore 
early felt for the marriage of girls; and arrange¬ 
ments are made about it at a time, when, in other 
countries, parents barely‘think of putting them to 
school. 

As in Homer we find Achilles declaring that his 
father Peleus shall mate him with a bride, even so in 
India the union of children is entrusted entirely to 
their parents, and, when parents are dead, to grand¬ 
fathers, brothers or guardians, the parties to be mar¬ 
ried having no vote in the matter. The business-part 
of the transaction is generally conducted by profes¬ 
sional match-makers, who are well versed in Hindu 
genealogy, and are often entrusted with the whole 
matter, from carrying the first proposals of the union, 
to arranging the final adjustment of the marriage 
settlements, parents concerning themselves only in 
the more delicate duty of picking and choosing. 
Generally these match-makers are men, but of late 
women also have embraced the profession^ and from 
the privilege they enjoy of having access to the 
Zenana, they are for the most part more successful 
in their business than their male competitors. As to * 
selecting and rejecting, parents generally discharge 
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the duty conscientiously enough, and it were uncha¬ 
ritable to suspect otherwise. We are firmly persuad¬ 
ed, that the considerations usually weighed and 
resolved by them, are such as are best calculated to 
ensure the growth of connubial happiness and love; 
and, in point of fact, we believe that there is quite as 
large a proportion of well-matched, couples in India 
as any where else. In Europe, the husband and wife 
study each other’s temper, inclinations and turn of 
mind before they are united for good. This gives the 
parties a freedom of choice. But, .alas for such free¬ 
dom ! Lovers’ eyes are blind. They see not objects 
in their real light. They marry, and marriage dis¬ 
sipates the false brilliance tlmt had hitherto dazzled 
their discretion. Too much of good had been seen 
before, but reality now disappoints expectation, and 
the disappointment is great. For lovers to choose, 
tlicrefoifc, is, after all, but a fallacious privilege, and 
to it, we fear, is to be attributed the extensive unhap¬ 
piness resulting from European marriages. To 
mitigate the evil, Dr. Johnson proposed that all mar¬ 
riages should be made by the Lord Chancellor, upon 
the only consideration of character and circumstances. 
As one Lord Chancellor would have too much to do 
with such a work on hand, the plan followed in this 
country is dhtitled to preference, where the natural 
Lord Chancellors of families are entrusted with the 
matter, with absolute and final authority. Much time 
and trouble is saved by the process, and all the 
advantages foreseen by the learned doctor ensured. 
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All women, homely or handsome, are provided for. 
An English maiden, versed in literature and the arts, 
does not often get a market at all. But the most 
ignorant Hindu girl never has to wait behind her 
time. And as for love, “ Marry first, and love will 
come after,” is the motto; and, to the best of our 
belief love does come after in most cases. No two 
persons, connected by the ties of ordinary friendship, 
can live constantly together, for many years, without 
feeling for each other more kindliness than they com¬ 
menced with, and when two of different sexes do it, 
the result must be stronger while alike. If wooing 
amongst Europeans be sweeter than marriage, as 
poets have sung, Hindu marriages in general must be 
happy ones, for wooing follows the union, and never 
precedes it. The marriage state is one long wooing 
in India. 

As to the observation of the Abbe Duboi^ that to 
marry, or to buy a wife, are synonymous in this 
country, we can only say that he should have known 
better, if he means that as a general 'remark. Un¬ 
doubtedly cases do occur in which there is great 
inequality of age between the parties connected toge¬ 
ther, or, in which, except the wealth of the husband’s 
family, there is no other consideration to prefer him. 
But in what part of the world does this not happen? 
Generally the character and qualifications of the 
bridegroom are -examined with particular care on 
the one side, and also the state of his health, and 
his prospects Jin life; and the beauty, address, man- 
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ners and disposition of the little bride are as particu¬ 
larly enquired after, on the other,—these being her 
chief accomplishments in a country -where she is 
withheld from knowledge. In some cases, the increase 
of family distinction and worldly importance is also 
consulted on both sides. What %ieq? How does 
that reflect against the arrangement, so long as the 
primary considerations, above mentioned, are not 
neglected? Money matters are perhaps in many 
cases discussed largely, but that is a good custom. 
In this age of practical living, people cannot live on 
- air, and it is desirable that enquiries should be made 
before marriage whether the man marrying has a 
house to keep his wife in, and means ^ feed her. 
The Abbe also says, that h# has never seen two 
.Hindu marriages that really united the hearts of the 
parties closely. No, not at the time, AbtwS, for then 
they are children; but we will undertake to cite three 
instances of happy matches amongst the Hindus, for 
every two any person, in support of the Abba’s asser¬ 
tion, will point out to us amongst the European com¬ 
munity. We are prepared to admit that Hindu hus¬ 
bands do frequently prove heartless truants, but cer¬ 
tainly not more so than husbands in England, France 
and Italy. Husbands closely united to their wives 
are scarce, we fear, all over the world, even for all 
the “ love-passages” that precede marriage in many 
countries. 

The real evil in Hindu marriages consists rather 
in the sufferance of polygamy. According to the 
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more ancient practice of the country, a second wife 
was only taken when the first had been found barren, 
or had proved frail. But, in imitation of the Maho- 
medan conquerors, a plurality of wives has sincejbeen 
regarded rather as a luxury for all who can afford it, 
than as a provision only for the few whose first 
wives were ill-chosen. Like all luxuries, however, 
it is far from being really enviable. A man must 
have more than ordinary patience indeed, who can 
live with more than one wife in peace. The poor 
never think of it. Though the wish for children is, 
for obvious reasons, stronger in them than in rich 
people, they cheerfully stick to their barren consorts, 
in preference to an adventure so pregnant with 
trouble. One only d&ss there is in Hindu society, 
who systematically keep up the practice, and to 
them it is a source of gain. In ordinary cases, it is the 
husband that furnishes food and raiment to his 
wife, and shields her from distress; but in these 
extraordinary cases, the rule is reversed. The Kulin 
Brdhmans are regular diners-out, and to find lodging 
and entertainment wherever they go, and feed all 
the year round at the expense of others, they marry 
aa many wives as they can get, and, on account of 
the supposed sanctity of their order, get as many as 
they will take. This freedom to do evil is of recent 
acquisition. There was a time when a Brdhman 
could marry his daughter as he liked, and, so long as 
it was a Brdhman she was married to, there was 
nothing to say against the union. But now, times 
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are changed. Since the days of BuMl Sen, king of 
Gour, the Br&hmans have been divided into sections* 
and marriages being regulated accordingly, the range 
,of selection has become circumscribed; and hence the 
difficulty of getting good matches for girls, without 
prejudice to the genealogy of their class. The Kulin 
Br ahmans , as the highest in the scale of precedence, 
are sedulously sought by all. The" matrimonial 
exploits of this class are so extraordinary, that, a few 
years ago, it was by no ^neans uncommon to meet 
with men having so many as fifty wives; and even 
now, though such daring heroes are become more 
scarce, they are yet to be met with, occasionally, in 
Bengal. But as it is impossible that their love can 
be as diffusive as their engagements, the morals of 
their ladies arc very much suspected. But of that 
anon. 

Of the nuptial ceremonies, it cannot be necessary 
for us to speak in detail. The Hindus consider them 
very significant and beautiful, but, in our judgment, 
most of the rites are eminently childish, and none of 
them impress any deep sense of the sacred engage¬ 
ments they confirm. We will therefore, at once pass 
over to the bride’s first introduction into her husband’s 
family,—an event too important in the life of a 
Hindu woman to be unnoticed. A crowd of puerile 
and absurd ceremonies are also connected with this, 
but these likewise we shall omit to mention. When 
the new married bride comes to her husband’s house 
in his company, all the members of the family,—men, 
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women and children,—come forth, as it were, in a 
delirium of joy, to welcome them, and some absurd 
rites and observances over, the seniors give them 
presents and benedictions, and all by turns gaze on* 
the face of the little stranger, the men of the family 
doing this for the first time and the last. This over, 
seclusion and inanity immediately follow. Under 
her husbhnd’s roof, it is not genteel for a new marri¬ 
ed wife to be boisterous in the amusements of her 
age, and," though she is not^separated from the inter¬ 
course of other children of the family, she often finds 
the abode comfortless for all the affectionate greet¬ 
ings of sisters-in-law and other playmates. Though 
repeatedly spoken to on the subject from childhood 
by her mother, and other female friends at home, yet 
never practically habituated to it till now, her im¬ 
prisonment chafes her little mind, and makes her 
weep, and her tears sometimes secure her more liber¬ 
ty, or she is sent back to the house of her parents for 
a while. 

The wife occupies an important position in her 
husband’s household. For a time indeed, she plays a 
very subordinate part. A young woman generally, 
has no influence, except it be over her husband. She 
is looked upon as a minor by tlJe rest of the family, 
even after the law has ceased to regard her as such. 
But nevertheless, she has all the external tokens of 
respect paid to her: and when in time, she becomes 
the mistress of the family, she makes the most impor¬ 
tant figure in the group, is the prime mover, in fact, 
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of every'great event witliin the domestic circle, and 
has the highest and most honorable station in it. 
Of every thing within doors, she is the uncontrolled 
despot. Her voice is final, her order not to be set 
aside. The servants of the Zenana are all under her 
control; she allots to every one his peculiar task; and 
the internal regulations of the family are all laid 
down by her. Even the worst of husbarAs has a 
complete confidence in her management, and never 
interferes with her arrangements; nor eould*he, if he 
would, unless he could be the housekeeper and the 
cook himself, which would make Tiim quite as 
ridiculous as assuming the saree and bangles of his 
wife. And it is difficult to conceive more affection¬ 
ate reliance and trust than a good husband feels in 
the care and superintendence of his wife, y 

Generally she docs not attain this pre-eminence in 
<frer youth. It is not a mere sacrifice at the shrine 
of beauty. But she enjoys it long. When youth 
and sprightliness have both worn away, the mistress 
of the family still retains her power. The homage 
she has been habituated to receive is never with¬ 
drawn. Even the most beautiful new importation 
into the Zenana never supersedes in authority, how¬ 
ever she may in afflktion, the first wife, when her 
features are deformed with wrinkles; and the old 
mother-in-law not only exercises her legitimate power, 
b.ut is even suffered to tyrannize over the wives of 
her children, long after the death of her husband, 
and the decay of her wisdom. 
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But this patriarchal pre-eminence within^the do¬ 
mestic circle is not always an easy burthen. In itself 
it is very vexatious, and the absence of a cultivated 
mind depriving the Hindu wife of one great source 
of serenity, makes it much more annoying than it 
would otherwise be. She is conscious of her 
responsibility; but how to discharge the duties it 
involves *bhe knows not. Great solicitudes and 
great exertions are intertwined with her duties, 
often mu?h greater than fall to the lot of woman in 
other countries. The domestic duties in this coun¬ 
try include the charge of children, which Hindu 
mothers do not consider to be sufficiently performed 
by placing them in the custody of nurses. In fact 
the fashion of keeping nurses, after the European 
model, can .hardly be said to have yet entered the 
Zenana; and the nursery is not only superintended, 
but almost exclusively managed by the mother, even* 
in the richest families. Of course the children are 

A 

suckled by her; for she cannot endure that another 
woman should have even a pretext to*dispute the 
quality of mother with her; and many doubt if the 
quality and temperament of the nurse are not im¬ 
bibed with her milk by the child. Her animal love’ 
for her children is so great, fAkt, we were almost 
about to say, it compensates, if that could be, for 
her intellectual insufficiency to model the growth of 
the ductile mind. If maternal tuition is nonsense, 
we must not attribute‘that to indifference, but to 
ignorance; for no where is maternal love more strong, 
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or maternal care more assiduous, than in this 
country. 

St. Paul tells us that “ to guide the house” is the 
chief duty of a married woman, and we doubt if in 
any part of the world, the Apostle’s injunction is more 
Btrictly observed than in this. Nay, we fear that 
Hindu women push compliance with the requisition to 
an extreme extent, neglecting, if not injuring them¬ 
selves, in guiding the house, degrading themselves 
into drudges, in their anxiety to be good holisewives. 
They rise early in the morning, long before the sun, 
and yet their work is never over when he goes down' 
to his rest. The employment of the poorer classes 
includes the preparation of fuel from cow-dung, fetch-, 
inn water from the rivers and tanks for all domestic 

O 

purposes, and going to market; and their leisure 
hours are employed in spinning cotton, which is cer¬ 
tainly not an exemption from Labor. It affords to 
many families their metis'of living, and occupation 
to all, and is an ample substitute for the arts of 
knitting -and' sewing, which are not practised amongst 
them. Many, belonging to the lowest orders of so¬ 
ciety, are also to Jpe seen laboring from day to day, 
along, and in company with men, in occupations 
which are unfeminin? and toilsome. In the country 
they are employed in cultivating the fields, and in car¬ 
rying their produce to fairs and markets; in towns and 
cities some may be seen pounding brick-dust, others 
carrying bricks on their heads, where building is going 
on, others pounding rice. These services require 
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much endurance and labor, and expose those who 
are thus employed, to bad company and temptations. 

The rich of course have no such work to perform. 
In the different grades of society, the duties of the 
female sex very considerably differ in this as in other 
countries, and perhaps more in this, than in coun¬ 
tries more advanced in intellect and refinement. 
Here a difference in outward circumstances places 
the rich and the’poor in situations very dissimilar, 
large means doing for some, what a general refine¬ 
ment has not yet achieved for all. No rich man’s 
wife is ever employed in fetching water, or in drying 
cow-dung; even spinning, which in Greece was, in 
•primitive ages, not disdained even by queens and 
princesses, is not in fashion amongst them ; and 
pounding rice and brick-dust are of course out of 
the question. And yet, though spared from servile 
labor, we are not to conclude that they are exempted 
from much exertion, 'fhe yulgar details of the 
family management, which fall to the lot of all women, 
high or low, give them much to do, and in those 
families where the women are few in number, and 
where the operations of the kitphen have not yet 
been transferred to servants, they may even be said 
to be oppressive. The men think lightly of them, as 
all may who are not required to drudge themselves ; 
but we doubt if they would retain such indifference 
long had they to work instead of then* wives. It is 
notorious that men form the largest snare of the un¬ 
employed population in this country, not women. 
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A proper discharge of her multifarious duties hard¬ 
ly leaves a Hindu wife any time to waste, and h§nce 
idle lives and luxurious habits are rather uncommon 
within the Zenana. The rich having servants to 
assist them, have indeed, more leisure than the poor; 
and, being shut, out from all intellectual applications 
and graver studies, their employment is, it must be 
admitted, sometimes somewhat frivolous and trifling, 
and not always in due subordination> to domestic use¬ 
fulness. But this frivolity seldom has opportunities 
of being so long indulged as to settle down into a 
pernicious failing. 

To dress and show, Hindu women do allot a por¬ 
tion of their time. The philosopher was right who 
defined woman to be “ an animal Jond of dress.” But 
the time thus set aside is very short indeed, compared 
with what European ladies devote to the same. The 
toilette of a Hindu wife is very simple, and her art 
seldom aspires to improve cm nat ure. As she neither 
expects compliments nor admirers, not to appear 
slovenly is her only ambition. She combs her hair 
and adorns her person. What woman does not ? In 
India long hair in women is highly esteemed, and 
cutting off the hair is a disgrace and a punishment 
for incorrect behaviour. The wife takes a defight in 
braiding her dark tresses ; but powders and poma¬ 
tums are unknown, and she studiously avoids ring- 
. lets and curls. , The body also receives some atten¬ 
tion, but does not require much. Hindu women wear 
po stays, and they do not paint their cheeks or t^ieir 
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. eye-hrow$. Rouge is unknown, and tjie surma is not 
vwjt by respectable females., Painting the feet red, 
labile only painting of the person that seems to be in 
fashion in respectable circles. Nor dp they usually 
load themselves with ornaments, as has been asserted 
by many writers. Except on occasions of festivity, 
when every woman, naturally enough, vies to outdo 
others.in ostentation and splendour, ornaments are 
not much worn though the honor of having many 
ornaments is generally, very much coveted by all, 
perhaps* in some cases, from the ulterior motives of 
securing an independence. For the most part these 1 
ornaments are very clumsy, and much too jingling 
and glittering for grown up ladies. We could toler¬ 
ate them in eliildrtjg, but they are too flimsy even for 
women. They are however, not the less precious for 
that. Not seldom each lair wearer bears on her 
graceful neck and arms half her lord’s wealth, some¬ 
times more ; and, on f<$tive occasions, when many 
such are met together, it may be mentioned, without 
much exaggeration, that an emperor’s ransom is dis¬ 
played amongst them. 

The raiment of Hindu' women consists of one en¬ 
tire piece of cloth, uncut and unsewed, which is 
wound, round the body in a manner so as to cover 
the whole, including the head. Though much more 
convenient than the dress of European ladies, and far 
better adapted to the climate, and to the menial 
service they have to perform, we effimot help con- 
fjpiying it on the score of decency, as it hardly co^ 
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ceals the symmetry of the body, and, in some places, 
as in ' Bengal, where thin muslins are in fashion, 
scarcely serves as covering at all. Some have lauded 
the excellence of the costume, because, in displaying 
the body, it leaves no room for deception, while doing 
full justice to nature. But it exhibits too much of 
nature, we fear, and, though undoubtedly well 
adapted for the statuary’s model, is not as well 
suited for the every-day decorum* of life. An ar¬ 
tist, for palpable reasons, might well prefer to re¬ 
present a Venus dcMedicis naked; but what husband, 
in admiration of the living marble, would think of 
disencumbering his wife of her drapery, as so much 
useless encumbrance? It is a libertine mind only, that 
can perceive excellence in the allfc-ements oft Hindu 
female dress. If intermixture with society had been 
permitted to Hindu women, we are certain that this 
dress would not have survived long; for no man 
would have agreed to his wife, clothed according to 
the fashion now prevalent in the Zenana, appearing in 
public amongst strangers; nor would women, who 
have always a nice and accurate sense of propriety, 
adhere to it, even if they did. In those provinces 
where women have more liberty than in Bengal, the 
pyjama and the pyrahan of the Mahoinedans have 
long displaced the Hindu saree , and the peishwaz, 
also, most nearly resembling the robe of English 
women, bus q§me into use amongst certain classes, 
though it has not been generally adopted by all. 
But as yet, in Bengal, we see little tendency towards 
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any such refinement, and the simple robe of a long, 
bygone age is still in fashion, the modesty of the 
women contrasting strangely with their often semi¬ 
transparent drapery. Sewed cloths are forbidden by 
the Sh&stras, and sewing also. In the Upper Provinces 
the interdiction is not much regarded. But in the 
Lower Provinces the Brdhmans still adhere to the 
requisition of the text, and so do the women of all the 
different tribes. When the cloth they wear is rent, 
they have only two alternatives, either to go ragged, 
or to change the linen, mending being out of the 
question. Nor do Hindu women wear any sort of 
shoes, slippers or sandals to protect their feet. We 
arenot the advocates of vain dressing, but grace 
and moHesty by mAre belong unto women, and we 
do not like to see these outraged by bad taste and 
senseless texts. 

The conversation of Hindu women is for the most 
part shallow, frivolous and frothy, and not seldom 
corrosive and bitter. Profound and tranquil it rarely 
is, and this indicates, not indifferently, the emptiness 
of their minds. Men, in this country, never converse 
with women on subjects of importance*. The husband, 
when talking to his wife, carefully shuns every dis¬ 
course that might require the exercise of reason. 
He discusses with her only household affairs and 
domestic matters, such as about the merits of the 
cookery, or the cleanliness of the house, or. her orna¬ 
ments, or hear dress. But every circumstance that 
requires a cultivated mind to appreciate, he care- 
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fully and habitually eschews. A supine vacuity of 
thought is the necessary result. Petty anecdotes of 
the neighbourhood, local gossip, scandal—the idler’s 
theme all over the world, are what women constantly 
interchange with each other ; in their absence non¬ 
sense supplies them a never failing stock, always 
welcome, because never requiring the exercise of 
effort or intelligence. And every to-morrow is a 
repetition of to-day. 

Of exclusive in-door amusements, Hindu ^omen 
have but few. For girls there are plenty of diver¬ 
sions, but those for grown-up girls are scarce; and, 
when these have no domestic drudgeiy on hand, as 
happens frequently to the ladies of rich families,^and 
likewise to all in those families Where there are many 
widows to divide the domestic toil among themselves, 
time hangs heavy indeed on their hands, and they 
are obliged to create enjoyments to diversify the 
listlessness of their lives. The prejudices of -the 
country', however, do not exclude them from witness¬ 
ing, in secresy, the public amusements held at the 
time of the great festivals in the houses of all who 
can afford them. These, indeed, are often of a 
character more deserving to be reprobated and con¬ 
demned, than honored with the presence, screened 
though it be, of women. Amusements stained with 
blood, worse still, spectacles almost calculated to 
seduce and corrupt virtue, sights and scenes grossly 
indelicate, are thus attended by women. So long as 
they are screened, the tone and sentiment of society 
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upbraid them not. The most considerate parent sees 
no risk in suffering his daughter to prostitute her 
ears with the unprincipled mirth ; the most jealous 
husband thinks not of recalling his wife from trti en¬ 
tertainment which insults her ears with language and 
sentiment of a tendency undisguisedly pernicious. 
That there is much of mirth, wit or pathos in these 
revelries we will not be bold enough to advance, but 
there is not a small tincture of indelicacy in them, as 
all whphave seen them must admit. Prostitutes often 
take part in these entertainments. Where they do not, 
boys are made to personate the female characters, and 
they always do this pretty indecently. Why this does 
not Jead to a general depravation of morals we are in¬ 
competent to divine, unless it be, that they arc not of 
constant occurrence, and the temptation is not a 
prolonged one. 

Against the other in-door Amusements of Hindu 
women, we have nothing to say, except that they are 
frivolous, and are, we are afraid, pursued to excess, 
especially the playing at cards, and similar diversions, 
by those women of rich families who have not much 
work on hand. An excessive fondness for such 
amusements soon degenerates into a habit, and then 
wherein does it differ from gambling ? Hurtful under 
such circumstances to all minds, it must he especially 
so to minds not properly cultivated, which thus 
almost run the chance of being brought down to the 
level of brutishness. A well-regulated life never 
requires rauclf sport to engross it, for it never has a' 
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large vactfam. Innocent diversions, now and then, 
are all very good in their way, but to be innocent, 
they must be now and t^en, not ever. 

Besides these amusements, Hindu women have 
many superstitious rites and observances to engross 
their time and attention. These, for the most part, 
have for their object,**the future happiness of the per¬ 
former; but a considerable number are, also, observed 
to render a woman a mother, and not a few to pro¬ 
pitiate this blessings of heaven on her husband and 
children. The ceremonies are puerile, consisting 
chiefly in gifts to Brahmans, or their females; and 
the details about them it is not necessary to inflict on 
the reader. For unmarried girls, also, there are se¬ 
parate rites to perform, whereby to secure comely and 
indulgent husbands; but there are none for widows, 
who are only not excluded from making gifts to 
Brdhmans. These observances, one and all, attest 
but too powerfully, the intellectual degradation of 
the sex. 

A very good insight into the within-door condition 
of Hindu women is also afforded us by the architec¬ 
ture of Hindu edifices. The dwelling-houses of all 
private individuals, great or small, arc divided into 
two sets of apartments; one for the men, and the other 
for the women. The women’s apartments are for the 
most part much less convenient, particularly as res¬ 
pects air and light, than those reserved for their lords. 
Small grated windows and lofty walls keep out both 
liir and light; and the entrance to the department is 
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not easily practicable to strangers, the door never 
communicating directly with the street. This is 
sabred ground. Within tlii| retirement, and entirely 
separated from the men, live the females oMfadia. 
They never come out into the maid quarters; nor 
ever leave their own, except when invited out, at the 
house of relatives, on festive or other occasions, when 
they proceed thither in close-covered palkees, lest 
they should be seen by strangers. They have there¬ 
fore, never any opportunity of satisfying the natural 
curiosity of looking about them, except what the 
sliding doors of the palkce, slightly parted, afford 
them on these rare occasions; and the knowledge of 
men and things gleaned by these casual peepings in 
the streets, furnish many a subject of earnest discus¬ 
sion in the Zenana for months, so ignorant are its in¬ 
mates of the world. This elucidates at once the feel¬ 
ings and prejudices of the people. Walls and windows 
are but indications of the mind. Female purity and 
virtue are peculiarly valued in the land, and 4he 
slightest suspicion against a wife’s or daughter’s cor¬ 
rectness would be ruinous to the prospects and cha¬ 
racter of a whole family. Hence the rigid seclusion, 
more rigid in proportion to respectability and wealth. 
We knbw hot how much rectitude profits by this 
confinement, but, we are sure that it shuts out 
woman from every independent employment. 

Nor is it only from intercourse with strangers ti^pt 
women in India are debarred. They cannot freely 
associate even with all the men of the family. WallS 
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shut them ‘out from the world; the rules of propriety 
again shut them out from many, whom walls do not 
exclude from their ken and knowledge. From ev$ry 
person* of superior rank in the family they turn aside 
their faces, and cover them; and this is as well a 
mark of respect, as of modesty. The wife cannot 
even accost her own husband in the presence of others, 
nor he notice her. A man makes himself ridiculous 
if he speaks to his wife affectionately before a third 
person, aftd the wife is considered shameless who 
responds to such familiarity. Custom and strange _ 
ideas of propriety require them to feign a coldness 
and reserve, which in reality of course exists not. 
Nay, young married people cannot even sec each 
other as often as they might wish to do so. They 
arc only brought together at night, and parted again • 
in the morning, as if their union was altogether a 
clandestine one. The only male relatives in her hus¬ 
band’s family, whom the Hindu wife can notice 
openly, and at all times, are her husband’s younger 
brothers, and all children. Intimacy with any other 
is infallibly set down as criminal, and platonic attach¬ 
ments are neither formed nor understood. Thus 
situated, the forming or improving the general man¬ 
ners, dispositions and conduct of men,- even of her 
own family, fell not, as in other lands, on her. 

From mixing in society Hindu women, as a body, 
are especially interdicted; and this interdiction is an 
indiscriminatingly strict one. Even with the friends 
of' the family they are forbidden to communicate; 
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nay, verily, it is held indelicate on the part of those 
friends to enquire about them, except by indirect 
hijts. In all but the nearest relatives, it is an affront 
to ask about the health of the members of the Zenana. 
“ Are all of the house well,” is the utmost the oldest 
friend can venture to enquire, and from any but the 
oldest friends, even this question would sound strange. 
In favor of such rigid customs we Tmve not a word 
to advance; but we like very much that Hindu 
women are regular “ keepers at home,” for to them 
that is the gorgon-sliield of Pallas, by which to change 
foes into stone. Under the present state of Hindu 
society, female delicacy and reserve could not but 
suffer by out-door excursions. No woman, in any 
country, was ever rendered a better wife or mother 
from gadding habits, and those who are suffered to 
wander from hotise to house, in this country—a liberty 
which many widows enjoy—certainly do not, by their 
conduct, advance much the cause of such freedom. 
Busy bodies as they are, they wander hither and 
thither only to speak scandal, and such other stuff as 
they ought not to speak; and they foment many an 
unnecessary quarrel by their uncalled for interference. 
Many of them besides, are very defective in their 
morals; and it would much better become them all, and 
profit them more too, if they minded their own con¬ 
cerns at home, even though to inform the mind is not 
among their domestic employments. Women of this 
class, also, in large numbers attend the public festivals, 
often forming by far the greater portion of the throng; 
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and they go to visit idols at, distant shrines, forming 
their journeys- promiscuously with men. They are 
likewise, to be seen every morning, throughout 
the year, performing their ablution in the sacied 
streams, publicly and promiscuously with men,—a 
custom so objectionable, that we are not a little 
surprised to see the sensitive Hindu look upon it 
with indifference. We are quite prepared to admit 
that these lustrations arc for the most part performed 
with great modesty, the women bathing completely 
dressed, and never, by look or word, communicating 
with the other sex. But still, coming out of the river 
in wet drapery, which adhering to the body closely, 
gives to it all the appearance of perfect nakedness, 
savours too much of indelicacy for us not to notice 
it ; and the changing of garments, also, though per¬ 
formed with the greatest address, often exposes the 
body beyond what even the rules of Indian decorum 
would justify. At no distant time, in the warm 
reservoir at Bath, in England, the sexes bathed 
together. The practicl* was a bad one. But their 
wet clothes, or an exposure of the body perhaps, 
never disgraced it. 

In all countries marriage draws a broad line of 
discrimination separating the female sex into two 
classes ; but in India, that line of demarcation merges 
in the wide line, which nature has marked out to dis¬ 
tinguish the child from the girl. Widowhood marks 
a broader line of discrimination here, separating the 
mass of the sex into two classes, having duties and 
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Jarials of very dissimilar .character. We shall there¬ 
fore examine the widow’s life and responsibility apart 
from the condition of married women. 

Bad as the lot of married women may be, it is the 
happiest condition that can befal her in this country; 
and it is always reckoned in the light of a reward for 
virtue. The women themselves admit no blessedness 
to be greater than dying in the married state. The 
very name Of widow is a reproach; and when women 
quarrel with one another, and when their mutual 
hatred becomes deadly, they can conceive no greater 
abuse than wishing each other to survive their hus¬ 
bands. Widows, however young, cannot re-marry. 
They are excluded from all scenes of gaiety and all 
ceremonies of rejoicing. Their appearance at mar¬ 
riages is never solicited, and where, on account of 
their near relationship, they do appear, they are not 
permitted to take any active part in the rites and 
ceremonies connected with them. They aJte not per¬ 
mitted to wear ornaments. Immediately after the 
death of her husband, the wife strips off all her 
jewels, and renounces them for ever, often selling 
tVip-m at once and converting the property into cash. 
Nor are •vjgidows permitted to dress themselves in 
colored clothing, or in' any robe which is not abso¬ 
lutely white. Of these, and of every other emblem 
or 'privilege of matrimony, they are forthwith divest¬ 
ed. To appear slovenly is meritorious; and they are 
bound to keep frequent fasts, that the cravings of the 
flash may be -thereby subdued. From these fasts 
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neither age nor infirmity can exempt them—nay, not., 
even illness, exaept when it is very serious. “ Let 
the widow emaciate her body by living on roots, 
fruits and flowers,” says Menu, “ let her not even 
pronounce the name of another man after her lord is 
deceased ; let her contfaue till death forgiving inju¬ 
ries, performing harsh duties, avoiding sensual plea¬ 
sures, and practising virtue.” 

The number of widows amongst the natives is very 
great. In nmny families the widows considerably 
out-nunibor the married women. As old widowers 
are constantly re-marrying, and as the girls they 
marry seldom exceed the tender age of ten, the cause 
of this is certainly not inexplicable. An old husband 
of fifty lias but small chance of surviving a girl of ten 
or eleven years, and, amongst Kulin Brahmans, one 
such old man lias often a plentiful harvest of little 
wives. Hence not unfrequently girls find themselves 
in the ra«et miserable condition before they have 
become women, and even such cannot re-marry. 
The prejudices of the Country will not permit the 
idea being thought of even for a moment, and this is 
the origin of much misery within the family circle. 

In those families in which widows abound, the 
labour of female domestic servants is almost entirely 
dispensed with. The idea of employing widows so 
as to render their labours subservient to their main¬ 
tenance, naturally suggests itself to those who are 
burdened with their charge. Except in rich families, 
where their struthun , or inalienable personal property, 
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'Often amounts to a little independence, continual 
labour is invariably exacted from them. They draw 
water from the wells, or seek it at a distance from 
tanks and rivers; and they cook also, and sweep the 
house clean. And, in such families, married women 
are, for the most part, freetfirom severe toil and. ser¬ 
vitude. But it often happens that a widow burdens her 
relatives not only with herself, but with a numerous 
offspring. Young wives become young mothers, and 
at the age of twenty there are often fiv^ or six chil¬ 
dren to. support. However much the widow might 
be anxious to evince her gratitude by toil, it is not 
in <her power, under such circumstances, to devote 
herself entirely to the family drudgery. 

Domestic irregularity cannot altogether Jfail in a 
country where the number of widows is so great, and 
where the youths generally are not exactly well 
trained. But, as the Abbe Dubois observes, Hindu 
women are “ naturally chaste,” and it is, we believe, 
to this circumstance, that we should attribute the fact, 
that the violation of honor *is much rarer amongst 
them, than, from the state of the case, might be infer¬ 
red. Notwithstanding that young widows have it 
not in their power to re-marry, the disorders engen¬ 
dered by the prohibition are far from being frequent. 
Perhaps the severity of their condition, the weaken- 
ingjginfluence of their diet, the reserve in which they 
are brought up, their great distance from the conta¬ 
gion of evil examples, their entire seclusion from 
men except of* the family, and tlie vigilance and 
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attention with which their behaviour is looked after^ 
smother that propensity for indulgence so natural to 
the animal frame. Be that as it may, though the 
causes are unknown, the fact is not to be gainsayed; 
and wc dwell upon it more particularly, because 
many ill-informed writers have unsparingly levelled 
their triumphant philippics against the character of 
Hindu women, and an ill-judging public have accept¬ 
ed their palatable exaggerations, in preference to the 
less startling testimony of sober truth. 

When we say that depravity of manners is uncom¬ 
mon amongst Hindu widows, we of course mean to 
assert, that amongst married women it is yet more 
scarce. A faithful wife, in the extravagant language 
of the Sjjhdstras, is enjoined to look with disdain even 
on the most beautiful amongst the gods, as contrasted 
with her wedded lord; and verily, for the most part., 
conjugal attachment, on the side of the wife, is as ex¬ 
emplary In India, as the text requires it. Though 
their religion does not, and cannot teach them, the 
full enormity of the crime, still the lines of severance 
between the sexes is so rigidly drawn, and the infamy 
and shame which attach to an erring wife are so great, 
as to be quite sufficient to preserve Hindu women in 
the way of rectitude. We do not‘delight to talk 
scandal, but it is by no means a secret, that in 
Europe, principally on the continent, it is not uqpom- 
mon for a young married woman to receive the most 
ardent love-letters from her admirers. We dare say 
such intimacies are always kept within due bounds. 
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But here it is impossible to cultivate such intimacies 
at all. Then again, amongst European nations a 
departure from correctness, even when generally 
known, is never more than hinted at. Though “ an 
erring sister’s shame” is no where pardoned, slander 
has in most countries a silent tongue. But in India, 
the reproach and insult is always loudly published. 
Not only evil deeds done, but acts suspected are 
bruited with stentorian lungs, whenever there is any 
quarrel or disagreement to provoke the exposure. 
Of such pitiless storms no adequate idea can be ex¬ 
pressed on paper. Women are here, therefore, doubly 
careful in their behaviour, that the rules of propriety 
and modesty, according to the notions of the country, 
may not be even ostensibly violated. There are 
many women, who, when their husbands go abroad, 
give up their ordinary decorations for the time, and 
live in as slovenly a manner, as the superstitious 
observances connected with the marriage state will 
•permit. 

That transgressions against chastity nevertheless 
do occur, it would be absurd to deny. Where married 
women .are concerned, it chiefly happens in the 
families of Kulift Br&hnmns, of whom we have, already 
spoken. A 8 the wives of these miscreants are often 
i$arried only in name, or visited, at distant intervals 
of time, it is hardly surprising to find them dishonor¬ 
ing theip beds. “A wife is a benefice obliging to 
residence,” said the clergyman’s lady to her husband, 
when he was taking leave of her to go afar on busi- 
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ness; and of course wives, in all countries, entertain 
the same notions about their privileges. If walls and 
strict customs protect them from temptations in some 
countries, they are not impregnable barricades. From 
circumstances of similar character, widows also are 
frequently misled, much more frequently,' we fear, 
than married women. Destitution, too, leads many 
widows astray, who having no body, to shield them, 
and being under the necessity of seeking a livelihood, 
often do so at the expense of virtue: and the impossi¬ 
bility of concealing the consequences of their frailty, 
many times plunges them in greater crimes in at¬ 
tempting to conceal the less. In other countries, 
the reputation of a frail widow is tinkered sufficiently 
well by subsequent marriage with her lover. But the 
impossibility of such re-marriages leaves only two 
alternatives to the Hindu widow, betwixt which to 
choose, a blasted reputation, or the murder of her 
unborn child; and, brought up to no well-digested 
principles of religion, she most frequently, or rather 
always, chooses the latter, in preference to the former. 

This brings us to t^e great question regarding the 
re-marriage of Hindu widows. There can be but one 
opinion on the subject; it is hot a two-sided question; 
and yet, the casuistry of authors has created arguments 
in«support of a prohibition monstrous and irrational. 
The Abbe Dubois says, that amongst the inferior 
castes, who permit the re-marriage of widows, he has 
observed a great .portion of girls remaining in a single 
state for life, not being at all sought in marriage. 
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But the apparent equality of the sexes in numbers, in 
Indi% . suggests to us tbte conviction, that the Abba’s 
observationmust have been somewhere or other at 
fault; and it is impossible that it can be correctly 
applied as a general One, in a country like this, where 
every man takes a wife, and some two and more. The 
assumption, therefore, that in the ordinary course of 
society a part of the women must be without husbands, 
is fundamentally wrong; and the conclusion, that it is 
better that unmarried girls should have one trial, 
than widows two or more, necessarily comes to the 
ground, the question not coming to that issue at all. 
Further, “Never many a vidder, Sam,” is by no means 
a prejudice peculiar to the Wellers. Unmarried girls 
and their advocates, therefore, need be under no 
great apprehensions of entirely losing their chances 
from the competition of widows. 

But, at the present juncture, the re-marriage of 
widows, however devoutly it might be wished for, 
cannot be consummated without the interference of 
the legislature. Nay, start not, reader, we are not 
going to ask the Governor General in Council to 
make the re-marriage of widows compulsory. We 
only solicit protection,' not coercion. If a widow 
wishes to re-marry, if a young man agrees to accept 
her, notwithstanding the mutual wish, notwithstand¬ 
ing the concurrence of their parents, friends and kin, 
should all parties so agree, the union cannot yet take 
place, for-there is no provision in the Shdstras au¬ 
thorising it; and this impracticability of it has, we 
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fear, served greatly to strengthen the prejudices of a 
bygone age. Widows dare %ot wish a re-marriage 
when they know, that, it being impossible to effect 
it, the wish would only expose them to derision; men 
dare not offer themselves to widows, for that, under 
present circumstances, would be tantamount to offer¬ 
ing them an insult. A re-marriage under the Hindu 
law cannot take place, and the law admits not of 
being altered; and the marriage ceremony unperform¬ 
ed, the children bom of such union would have 
all the legal disabilities of bastardism. The only 
method by which this can be avoided, and the nuptial 
ceremonies performed, is by the would-be husband 
and wife becoming converts to Christianity. But 
this is a matter of faith,- and all are nqt prepared 
for it. Why should not the Government come 
forward and enact that the re-marriage of Hindu 
widows, if performed according to some form that 
might be prescribed, shall be valid, for all legal pur¬ 
poses, and thus legitimatize the children bom of such 
wedlock. Perhaps this might raise a hue and cry at 
first, as being an infringement of the pledge of non¬ 
interference with native prejudices, and what not, 
which the government has bound itself to observe. 
But this is a bugbear the Government cannot serious¬ 
ly apprehend: Surely the Government has given no 
pledges renouncing the privilege of doing good. 
Securing a large portion of the sex from becoming a 
burden, or a disgrace to society, is a deed well wor¬ 
thy of a Christian administration. Nor would the 
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interference suggested be at all of an active charac¬ 
ter. Further, it is by n$ means a compliment to the 
British rule, that, of the prejudices of a bigotted 
people, it is so excessively tender. 

As a long inculcated prejudice exists against their 
re-marriage, we would not wonder, if even the women 
should consider our proposition as one calculated 
to degrade them. But we have*the most sanguine 
expectations, that this prejudice will wear out in 
time; for it does not want much shrewdness or 
talent to perceive that re-marriage is better than 
prostitution, which scandal says, is much more com¬ 
mon amongst widows than amongst married women; 
and, even if scandal tells a lie, the advantages of re¬ 
marriage cannot long remain unappreciated by them, 
who have experienced both the joys of married life, 
and the self-tormenting austerities of widowhood. 
They who have had the best opportunities to judge 
of both conditions, will surely not persist long to err 
in evincing their preference. Men in this country, 
who have once tasted the honey of connubial happi¬ 
ness, are never slow in renewing the contract as often 
as it is broken; and why should women be more 
shy ? 

On the whole, it is pretty clear that the condition 
of women in India is not a veiy enviable one. If 
widows are immersed in a lower deep than married 
women, it does not follow that the depth occupied by 
the latte* isnot an ignoble one. There are no doubt 
grades in ine. disesteem in which the different sections 
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of the sex are held, but the whole body participate in 
the slight—not one is exenfpted from it. A thou* 
sand little incidents prove this. Much stress has 
been laid on the fact of wives not joining their hus¬ 
bands at dinner. But this can be explained away as 
a mere matter of etiquette, which differs considerably 
in different countries, and of which different notions 
are entertained by different individuals. * And there 
may be some other criteria honored by general accept¬ 
ance amongst Europeans, which are equally inconclu¬ 
sive. But the circumstances proving the point are 
many. The excellence of woman unmarried, married 
or widowed, throughout the country, among great 
and small, is rated only at the scale of servile fear, 
and capacity for endurance and toil. The best wife 
is she, who, with superior diligence, endures all the 
hardship of servants; and the best of daughters 
she, who perseveringly learns all the mysteries of 
pickling and preserving, cooking and boiling, which ; 
comprise the measure of female perfections Then : 
again, a man acting in an improper manner is tvfitted 1 
as a woman, and a husband influenced by the advice \ 
of his wife, is held in much greater scorn than usually ' 
falls to the lot of henpecked husbands in other parts 
of the globe. The respective position of the sexes is, / 
also, very invidiously defined in all the written j 
records of the land. Women have no ways pointed j 
out to than by which to distinguish themselves, or to ! 


* Lord Byron could not endure to see women eat. 
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rise to eminence, the never-ceasing occupations allotted 
to them being the ministering, daily and hourly, to the 
comfort of husbands and children,—works of very 
great importance no doubt, and very delightful too to 
all good minds, but quite disproportionate to their in¬ 
tellectual and moral capabilities, which, (no provision 
being made for their exercise,) are evidently slighted 
and contemned. To a woman her husband is her god 
on earth, according to the Sh&stras; and strict, 
unmurmuring obedience is the Vrorship she is enjoined 
to offer him. However infirm or offensive he may be, 
whether a fool or a rake, a drunkard or a fiend, her 
inferiority changes not its character according to the 
variations of the case. If her husband laugh she 
must laugh, if her husband weep she must weep; when 
he speaks to her she shall Answer to please him, and 
when he speaks not she shall keep her eyes fixed on 
her master, and be ready to receive his commands. 
In every thing she does, her only aim must be to 
delight «him; and if he speaks to her in a passion, 
or even beats her unjustly, she must receive the 
punishment without a murmur, and entreat his 
forgiveness. To retort upon him for abuse or a 
blow, or even to feel angry, or be sullen for either, 
is exceedingly heinous ; nor has she the privilege to 
complain against him. All this is very pleasant no 
doubt to the “Lords of creation;” but it amap.lra 
a little too much of tyranny, and attests power¬ 
fully the fast, that, altogether, the sex is held in low 
esteem. 
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Our readers, habituated to observe the more inde¬ 
pendent temper of European wives, will perhaps he 
naturally disposed to enquire, if all the requirements 
of the text are actually conceded by the women of 
India. Yes, indeed, they are. Every*? tyranny is 
unmurmuringly submitted to, perhaps because they 
cannot help it. “ Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your husbands, as unto the Lord,” is a Christian 
precept. But the submission of a Hindu wife is, of 
all others, its best illustration, except that the illus¬ 
tration, in the case, pushes to an extreme even beyond 
the impressive direction. The obedience enjoined by 
the Apostle is not unlimited obedience, that conceded 
by the Hindu wife is. She has not the liberty to 
observe where obedience ceases to be a connubial duty. 
Is it then an unwilling ^submission that the Hindu 
wife renders to her lord? No; habit has now made 
that natural which at first was, nay, must have been, 
constrained. Servile homage, she has been taught, 
is her duty, and she performs it with cheerfulness. 
Perhaps one of the causes of this unmurmuring 
obsequiousness is to be traced in the circum¬ 
stances of her condition. Her husband is her only 
prop in the world; she is attached to him for life 
or death; none other of her relatives can ever 
make up his loss; the severest of husbands is 
better,than none at all; the marriage state always 
preferable to widowhood. This greatly contributes 
to make the Hindu wife smile so sweetly under her 
burthen. 
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All her devotedness to her husband, however, does 
not soften down his oppression. The disposition to 
oppress is inherent in human nature, and, where so* 
ciety is in a degraded state, it never fails to manifest 
itself prominently. • Besides her personal charms wo¬ 
man has nothing with which to counteract this spirit 
of tyranny, nothing where civilization and intellectual 
progress have not elevated her above its influence. 
Here the strides of progress have been tardy, and in 
all the ties of life, conjugal, filial and paternal, wo¬ 
man is always more or less oppressed. Where > the 
fathers, husbands and sons happen to be above the 
general run of the community, the condition of the sex 
indeed fails not to be more than ordinarily happy. 
But this is not a frequent case, and the misery of the 
mass seldom receives much Sympathy. 

And how does woman repay this severity ? We 
have said she is urunurmuringly submissive to her 
lord, and we shall add that she is devotedly affection¬ 
ate to him :— 

« Her faith is fixt and cannot move. 

She darkly feels him great and wise, 

She dwells on him with faithful eyes, 

1 I cannot understand: I love . 1 

k. 

Those who have witnessed the expression of a 
widow’s grief, those who have observed the extent of 
her violent sorrow, must know this well. There are 
authors indeed, who, unable to appreciate the charac- 


* In Memoriam. 
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ter of these mournful demonstrations, have imputed 
them to affectation and grimace, not sorrows, forget¬ 
ting that “ out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” But there is a nationality in every 
thing which strangers may never appreciate. Euro¬ 
peans find fault with the heart-rending lamentations 
of the Hindu widow, as beyond' wharreal affection 
would urge to; and the Hindus consider the European 
mourning for the dead, with all its sable pageantry, 
as much too insufficient a regret for the loved and 
the true. Here both judgments are alike in error. 
When we remember that the death of her husband is 
to the Hindu widow the commencement of a long, 
unending chain of afflictions, we should pause ere we 
accuse her of hypocrisy in her wailings and’lamen- 
tations tor the loss. 

There was a time when the Hindu widow gave more 
decided, though more barbarous proofs of the strength 
of her attachment; when, holding all the world in low 
esteem, and anxious to partake with her deceased 
lord the enjoyments of the blessed, she suffered herself 
to be burnt with him alive, rather than survive him. 
The comfortless condition of her after-life, the vanity 
of winning high renown, the almost coercive solici¬ 
tudes of relatives and friends, no*doubt had their in¬ 
fluence in conducing to this. But they err who con¬ 
clude that Hindu women only made a virtue of neces¬ 
sity on all such occasions, for we have the clearest 
details of many cases where conjugal affection was 
the only motive for the mighty sacrifice. Nor is India 
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the only country where the practice has been in force. 
Herodotus and others tell us, that among some erf the 
ancient nations, it was known in very early times; 
and that among many wives disputes often arose for 
the honor of dying with their lord. We are not to 
be understood as advocating the Suttee. Even where 
the immolatioff was toot an act of murder, on the part 
of those who enticed or forced the bereaved wife to 
.the sacrifice, even where it was a voluntary renunci¬ 
ation of existence at the shrine of love, we cannot 
find for it a better name than suicide ; and we agree 
with the poet, that 

“ Duteous life 

Makes truer martyrdom, and sight more fair, 

&or men and angels, than one blank hour of sttch despair.” 

But surely, surely the burning of the living with the 
dead was an undeniable proof of strong, connubial 
attachment. 

Nor are the feelings of the Hindu wife entirely ab¬ 
sorbed in her love for her husband. Ider affection 
for her children is proverbially inordinate; though, 
she being unskilled in learning, and not trained for 
discipline, this partMity, perhaps, is frequently pro¬ 
ductive of much evil. Not well understanding in 
what consists the welfare of the child, and yet anxi¬ 
ous for its comfort, the mother often materially inter¬ 
feres with the discipline of its training, and fondles 
it when it should be chastised. Ignorance gives af¬ 
fection a wrong bias. But the affection, though many 
ti'mw injurious, is not the less true. “ A wife and a 
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mother,” said the pious Francisca Romana, “wheft 
called upon, must quit her god at the altar, and find 
him in her household affairs and woman in India 
practises according to that beautiful motto, every day 
of her life. 

Her love for the family, generally, is also far from 
being lukewarm. Native families are 'for the most 
part, very fond of living together, and many of our 
readers have no idea of what fondness generally exists 
between all parties tljjis residing in company, and 
what privations they endure to comfort and please 
each other. Tlie women, to whom everything sweet 
and beautiful naturally belongs, are of course, always j 
at, the bottom of this harmony. Where they are in- j 
different, there no harmony exists. In the chambers j 
of sickness and pain also, in the midst of anxiety, | 
sorrow and disappointment, the Hindu wife, sister and 
daughter is, what woman is in all parts of the world, a 
ministering angel. The laborious care and tenderness 
with which she attends and watches over her sick 
relatives, has never been surpalsed; and the tears 
of sympathy she shdfls over their sufferings are 
always as sincere as they are copious. Her heart is 
ever overflowing with the tenderest affections; and 
there . are no personal privatiofis, no self-devotion, 
which she will not unmurmuringly put up with to 
alleviate misery. From wealth to penury she will* 
descend and complain not, from splendour to disgrace 
she will slide down with an unruffled brow. Even 
towards strangers the kindliness of her conduct 
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stretches forth its. influence, and that without any 
reference to the prejudices of caste, and often in 
pleasing contrast with the sullen apathy of the men. 

Women in India are affectionate. We cannot say 
as much for the men. “ Husbands, love your wives,” 
is a text not in such general acceptance here, as is 
that which teaches wives to submit themselves unto 
their husbands. A husband is said to love his wife 
when he is not scandalously and notoriously addict¬ 
ed to incontinence. That ma|ch is pronounced to be 
excellent, where the husband is not unkind. Of 
many, the life is so unpleasant, that we doubt if any 
European lady could have ever put up with it, con¬ 
demned as they are to endure alternatively the fits of 
drunkenness, ferocity and fondness—the fondness 
often as embittering as cruelty and excess. Amongst 
great people it is hot uncommon for husband and wife 
to live altogether asunder, though on the same pre¬ 
mises, and on the part of the husband in perfect 
unconcern. If assumed coldness is common to all 
Hindu lovers, real %oldness in these cases amounts 
almost to positive harshness. • And yet all this re* 
pulsion lias no defence. The husband is not indiffer¬ 
ent, because he thinks his wife has misbehaved. He 
knows her to be true, fond and affectionate, but the 
nature of his amusements will not allow him to re¬ 
ctum her love. He is indifferent to her that he may 
have better opportunities of gambling away his 
hours, or of pleasing his harlot. Perhaps the edu¬ 
cation of women might improve this state of Jfairs. 
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It would surely enable the wife to render home more 
agreeable, and give to her native charms some ad¬ 
ditional strength. Where she is slighted only for 
her simple heart, it may even serve to prop up her 
influence. But the corruption of Mbits is so great 
amongst the richijtHhat we are not sanguine in our 
hopes that it will make the husband more desirous of 
her society. The experiment, however, should be 
tried, for it might improve the husbands as well as 
their wives. 
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A recapitulation of the past can never be unpro¬ 
fitable. We therefore make no apology for recurring 
to an examination of Cf'ptain Hamilton’s work, 
though the work itself, and the incidents contained 
in it, in all their details, have for a lon^ time been 
familiar to the public. We do not intend to offer 
any critical opinions on the literary merits of the 
writer ; for it would be altogether out of date now 
either to approve or question them. We mean only 
to dwell on the facts he has recorded, facts which 
even at this distance of time have not entirely ceased 
to be interesting ; and briefly to set before our read¬ 
ers an abridgment of his narrative, interspersed with 
such comments as may occur to us. We shall also 
take the liberty of differing from him on certain 


* An Historical Relation of the origin, progress and final dissolution 
of the Government of the Rohilla Afghans in the Northern Provinces of 
Hindustan, compiled Jrom a Persian Manuscript and other original pa¬ 
pers, by Captain Charles Hamilton. 
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points, and not deny ourselves the advantages to be 
derived from other sources of information. 

The Rohilla Afghans acted a very prominent part 
in India, for a period of about thirty-five years. 
Their connection with the historjf of this empire 
commenced from the period when Humaioon reigned 
on the throne of Delhi. Ferid Shere, the descendant 
of a Rohilla adventurer, having unfurled the standard 
of rebellion in a country where his forefathers had 
migrated in search of military employment, succeeded 
in expelling the Mogul emperor from his dominions, 
and usurped the imperial. authority. Ilis historians 
tell us that he amply atoned for the violence of his 
conduct as a subject, by his justice and liberality as 
a king. Though his reign was of short duration, 
and though he was constantly and actively engaged 
in the field, he nevertheless managed to introduce 
many improvements into the civil administration of 
the country, and effected various works of public 
beneficence, the best, and most impartial records of 
the genius and spirit which characterised his rule. 
During his sovereignty several bands of Afghan ad¬ 
venturers descended from their mountain fastnesses 
into the plains of India, allured by the ptospects of* 
advancement under an emperor of their race ; and, 
of these emigrants, the Rohillas, or highlands, (as 
• those who inhabited the mountainous district of Roh, 
in Afghanistan, were called,) comprised a full comple¬ 
ment. Ferid Shere received the new comers with 
open arms; and, as some of the nobility and gentry of 
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the empire had forsaken their homes and possessions 
apprehending ill-treatment from the usurper, and 
had evinced no disposition to support his power, he 
presented grants of all the evacuated estates and em¬ 
ployments to his fellow countrymen. On the death of 
Ferid Shere, Ilumaioon recovered his throne, and 
completely put down the heirs of his opponent. But 
the Afghans had already formed themselves into a 
powerful body, too powerful to be suppressed with 
impunity; and the prudent emperor, by nature more 
inclined to ease than to ambition, wisely permitted 
them to retain their privileges unmolested. Thus 
settled on a firm footing, the Afghans soon began to 
look after higher distinctions; and, having nothing 
to Ipse and nothing to fear, they had much to hope 
for and aspire to under a government at all times 
disturbed by insurrections, and in a country where 
the bold and the daring have had, in all ages, the 
most ample prospects of elevation. The frequent 
defection of chiefs entrusted with the government of 
distant provinces, and the constant incursion of Mah- 
ratta freebooters, caused a perpetual demand for stub¬ 
born warriors, capable of supporting the imperial 
• authority throughout the extensive limits of the em¬ 
pire ; and the Mogul princes found, in these needy 
advenjarers, hardy veterans willing to undergo* every 
troubmT and able to encounter every difficulty. Nor 
were their services unrequited. The government of 
large districts was gradually transferred into their 
hands, and the kingly power subsequently becoming 
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too weak to retain its supremacy over its dependencies, 
they were gradually dismembered from the parent 
tree and became virtually independent. Of the many 
principalities which thus grew out of the ruins of the 
Mogul empire, one of the last was Rohilkund, or the 
country of the Rohillas. 

Ali Mohumud Khan,' the founder of the Rohilla 
independency in India, is, according to some ac¬ 
counts, said to have been of Hindu parentage—a 
peasant boy, saved from a burning village, and early 
adopted and educated by a Rohilla Afghan. But 
this statement of his origin is certainly ill-supported. 
Captain Hamilton makes him the second son of the 
adventurer, and we do not see any reason to, differ 
from him. However the case may be, Ali Mohumud 
was an Afghan to all intents and purposes. While 
yet very young he displayed talents of a very supe¬ 
rior order—prognostications of that nobleness and 
capacity which in time rendered him worthy of com¬ 
mand, and acquired for him a character highly res¬ 
pected and beloved. The precocity of the child was 
timely noticed, and hef accordingly became a great 
favorite with his father, who, from the quickness of 
his parts, already anticipated his future elevation. 
Daood Khart was an approved soldier, and had many 
times fought bravely under the royal banner^ For 
his services he had obtained a fief in Budaon. But 
he was an ambitious and enterprising man, and dis¬ 
contented with his fortune. lie had early perceived 
that the Mogul government was tottering on its foun* 
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dations, and that an independent sovereignty for his 
countrymen could be attempted "with impunity. But 
his followers did not amount to more than three 
hundred men.' The time for him to venture on it 
was therefore not yet come. He had also well cal¬ 
culated the chances of Avar. The life he led was a 
desperate one, and if possible, more uncertain than 
thg ordinary state of human existence. The time for 
him to venture on it might therefore never come. 
But the object Avas not to be relinquished. He had 
dreamed of it day and night. With it were wound 
all his hopes and aspirations. It could not be aban¬ 
doned. He therefore carefully instructed Ali Mo- 
huraud in the part he was to sustain, and Ali Mohu- 
mud proved an apt and promising scholar. Daood 
Khan did not live to see his projects accomplished, 
but his anticipations, to the full extent of his ambition, 
were realized by his son. 

On the death of his father, Ali Mohumud entered 
into the service of the fouzdar of Moradabad, and very 
soon* succeeded in ingratiating himself in his good 
opinion. His conduct procured him, at the recommen¬ 
dation of that officer, a renewal of the grant bestowed 
on his father, and also the collectorship of a consi¬ 
derable pergunnah, together Avith a jydad or consign¬ 
ment a£ some villages, for the support of his follower*. 
The Kokilla took every opportunity to increase his 
power. His faihe—for he had already won a name 
for valor—invited towards him multitudes of Afghan 
vagrants, and, as he foresaw that his conduct must 
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eventually draw down upon him very potent enemies, 
he omitted to take advantage of no opportunity that 
contributed to strengthen his party. His soldiers 
were devotedly attached to him, and he had friends 
at court. His designs were jy-et unperceived by the 
negligent nobles who conducted the affair# of the 
state, and his loyalty was unsuspected. Occasional- 
enterprises undertaken in behalf of the emperor J^ad 
also served to deepen the color of his disguise, at the 
same time that they had obtained for him rewards 
in titles, Jchelds and new grants. The imbecile go¬ 
vernment of Mahmood Shah was well adapted to ripen 
his scheme ; and the disorders which ensued upon 
the invasion of Nadir, hastened to the same end. 
Every country through which Nadir had passed was 
laid waste by fire and the sword. Ilfs route was 
marked with the blood of the inhabitants, and the 
flames of their houses ; and even the hardy moun¬ 
taineers of Cabul had felt the desolating ravages of 
that intrepid warrior. He had waged a war of ex¬ 
termination in the heart of their empire; and, unable 
to oppose the current of his triumphs, they had been 
obliged to yield. Many however, rather than submit 
to the victor, relinquished their homes, where safety 
was no longer to. be found, and, in large bands, 
^descended from their mountains to seek service in 
India. The chiefs under whom they enlisred were 
numerous: Ali Mohumud was one of them. 

The prospects of Ali Mohumud, however, were not 
entirely unchequered. He had a very difficult part 
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to sustain, and ran many risks and many dangers. 
His friend and patron, the fbuzdar of Moradabad, had 
been succeeded in office by another, liajah llimund, 
a Hindoo, who had received special instructions from 
the vizier carefully to watch over his conduct. Des¬ 
potism ^iath both large eyes and large ears. It sees 
what is not visible to other eyes, hears what is 
unheard by other ears. A morbid sensitiveness of 
every thing that threatens any invasion of its prero¬ 
gatives is in it an instinct ; and, though the designs 
of the Rohilla were yet deeply veiled, they had already 
begun to be suspected at court. The vizier was a 
friend of Ali Mohumud. But he was also alive to the 
interests of his sovereign. Though often negligent, 
he was not always supine. The condition of the 
Rohilla had*in a few years remarkably altered; and 
the minister, roused from his lethargy, and suspecting 
that something was going wrong, determined to have, 
if possible, a greater insight into his affairs, liajah 
Hirnund was therefore instructed to demand the quit 
rents due to the government, which had fallen into 
arrears. Of these Ali Mohumud deferred payment 
under various pretences. The conduct of the fouzdar 
irritated the Rohilla. The Rajah, proud of his dig¬ 
nity, was overbearing in the extreme; and the Afghan 
would not put up with his presumption and insolence.* 
An engagement was the consequence, and Hirnund 
was defeated and slain. The Seir Mutdqherin gives 
an interesting account of this incident, and states, 
that, while the Afghans fell on his army, the Rajah 
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was closeted in his oratory occupied in his devotions, 
and consulting his idols if yet the favorable hour was 
come. In this state he suffered himself to be cut 
down by his enemies, who were astonished at his 
conduct. A stronger proof of the folly of superstition 
has perhaps never been advanced. 

The triumph of Ali Mohumud was a paltry one ; 
but, in desperate times, the slightest circumstance 
will often make or mar one’s fortune, and the fall of 
Rajah Ilimund considerably elevated the position of 
the Rohilla. At first things appeared to go much 
against him. The vizier, his only friend at court, 
affected to be extremely annoyed ; and threatened to 
press matters to a crisis. But the Iiohilla was shrewd, 
at well as valiant; and, by bestowing a daughter, with 
a considerable dowry, on one of the sons of the mi¬ 
nister, he not only averted the impending danger, but 
also, obtained a grant of the lands of the late Rajah 
Ilimund, and all the advantages of increased con¬ 
sequence. 

From this period Ali Mohumud began to be recog¬ 
nised as one of the princes of the land. The position, 
however, which he enjoyed, as the chief of a desperate 
band of adventurers, the object he had in view of 
creating an independent principality, and, above all, 
.the spirit which influenced his conduct, were ill-cal¬ 
culated to keep him at peace with the court for any 
long period. Borne of his men quarreling with certain 
retainers of the Subadar of Oude, who had been des¬ 
patched by their master to cut timber in the forests 
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of Kuttaheir, a disturbance ensued, in which some 
lives were lost. The Subadar threatened vengeance, 
and the imperial ear, hitherto closed against the 
representations of Ali Mohumud’s enemies, now eager¬ 
ly listened to the complaints preferred against him. 
An order was sent to Ali Mohumud to deliver up 
such of the Rohillas as had caused the disturbance. 
But he respectfully, yet positively, declined to surren¬ 
der them. This, which ^ras nothing less than an open 
declaration of rebellion, heightened the emperor’s 
alarm, and roused him to a consciousness of the 
Rohilla’s object. At the head of a large army 
Mahmood Shah in person took the field, resolved 
to chastise the arrogance of the adventurer. Ali 
Mohumud’s followers now numbered twenty thdft- 
sand men, but he made no strong efforts to meet 
his royal opponent. The fidelity of his troops was 
now severely tried. Royal edicts threatening the 
most cruel punishments, and the underhand practices' 
of the Subadar of Oude, weaned many of his retainers 
firom their strong attachment to him. He had lost 
much credit amongst them for not attempting a des¬ 
perate opposition, and they deserted him in numbers. 
He was beseiged in the citadel where he sought refuge, 
and surrendered without striking a single blow. The 
mediation of the vizier, however, to whose care he was 
committed, retrieved his fallen fortunes. Kumirud- 
deen was a generous man, and never implacable in 
lps resentment. The frequent disorders occasioned 
by the RohiUa had provoked him highly, but he was 
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always open to sympathy. He treated his prisoner 
leniently and honorably; and even the followers of that 
refractory chieftain had no cause to complain. To 
continue Ali Mohumud at his post was however not 
to be thought of. He was therefore appointed fouzdar 
of Sirhind, and his retainers debarred from following 
his fortunes. Thus separated from their chief the 
Rohillas were obliged to settle in the districts they 
had usurped. 

In the year 1744 Ahmed Shah Dooranee first in¬ 
vaded India. He received a warm reception, and, 
after some ineffectual efforts, was obliged to retire. 
But he had acquired a rich booty, the richest portion 
of which, in his own estimation, consisted of two boys, 
thdsons of Ali Mohumud, who, having been left by 
their father, as hostages for his fidelity with the em¬ 
peror, fell into the hands of Ahmed Shah, and were 
retained by him as pledges for their father’s assistance, 
should he on any future occasion re-attempt an inva¬ 
sion of India. In what light the father regarded the 
capture of his children we know not, but he had no 
time to indulge in useless regrets, if he did regret it; 
for, at this juncture, many changes had occurred in the 
internal economy of the Mogul government, and Ali 
Mohumud perceived, that, the tide destined to lead 
him on to fortune, was now “ i’ the flood.” The old 
■vizier Kumiruddeen had been killed on the field of 
glory, struck by a cannon ball while at his devotions; 
and the old sultan, too, had followed his faithful ser¬ 
vant to the grave—a victim of cares and opium doses. 
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^hmed Shah, the son of the late emperor, had succeed¬ 
ed to the royal dignity; and Sufdar Jung, the Subadar 
of Oude, and the most inveterate enemy of Ali Mo- 
humud, had been appointed his vizier. This was a 
period of general confusion; and Ali Mohumud took 
advantage of it to re-enter llohilkund, and carry out 
his designs. His retainers had long and anxiously 
awaited his return; and even those who had formerly 
deserted him, ashamed of their own pusillanimous 
conduct, now joined him with increased attachment. 
The imperial governor, unable to oppose his adversary, 
was compelled to retire before him; and, by the time 
the court was restored to tranquillity, the Rohilla 
found himself able to dictate his own terms of concili¬ 
ation. The title of llohilkund now extended cm.*r 
a much larger tract than he had ever owned before. 
The whole district of Ivuttaheir acknowledged his 
sway. And the court.of Delhi, perceiving that it was 
vain to assert its rights, and still anxious to preserve 
a nominal supremacy, confirmed him in his usurpa¬ 
tions. Thus was established the independent princi¬ 
pality of ‘the Rohilla Afghans. 

The means by winch Ali Mohumud attained his 
elevation, the obstacles he surmounted, and the oppo¬ 
sitions he overcame, bear strong testimony to his ex¬ 
traordinary talents. The absolute and uncontrolled 
authority, which the Rohilla exercised over his fol¬ 
lowers, shows clearly that he knew how to reconcile 
the greatest vigor in command, with the most per¬ 
fect affability of manners ; the cool collectedness with 
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which he took possession of advantages in moments of^ 
the greatest anarchy, evinces that, with the most enter- 
prizing spirit, he united the greatest self-possession; 
and the vigilance with which he eluded dangers, and 
the skill with which he extricated himself when 
involved in them, prove that, with the best capacities 
for action, he was not deficient in shrewdness and 
artifice. 

After having succeeded in securing the possession 
and independence of Rohilkund, Ali Mohumud turned 
his attention to the nobler study of regulating his 
government. In this occupation he displayed talcntg 
of the highest order; and the prudence and policy of 
his measures have received even greater encomiums 
thdSn that enterprising spirit and aspiring genius to 
which ho owed his elevation. Ilis conduct towards 
his Hindu subjects was perliaps unjustifiably severe, 
when he compelled them not only to vacate the posts 
of honor and emolument they held in the district, 
but also to give up the lands that belonged to them. 
But, considering his position, he had at least a plau¬ 
sible excuse for this harshness. The lands thus tyran¬ 
nically wrested, and the places thus forcibly rendered 
vacant, he gave to his own creatures, to strengthen his 
independence, that he might be able at all times to defy 
the enmity of the imperial court, which had not yet 
abandoned all hopes of recovering its lost dominions. 
The foresight and vigilance that dictated this policy 
cannot therefore be blamed. His own interest, and the 
interest of his nation thus secured, he passed many 
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jwise and salutary regulations for the proper adminis¬ 
tration of justice, improved the system of the police, 
and even took some steps for the encouragement of 
learning. But his days were cut short in the prosecu¬ 
tion of these praiseworthy undertakings; and, in the. 
year 1749, he expired in full durhar, “ amidst the 
united murmers of sorrow and applause,” and leaving 
“ a great and lasting reputation among his country¬ 
men." 

The death of Ali Mohumud emboldened his ene¬ 
mies to attempt again to overturn the Afghan supre- 
qpacy in Rohilkuud. Sufdar Jung, the Subadar of 
Oude, remembered old days, and the insults he had 
received from the Rohillas. He also dreaded their 
neighbourhood and towering ambition. He now en¬ 
joyed the powers of the vizierut; and those powers, 
always paramount under an imbecile monarchy, he 
resolved to make subservient to his private ends. 
The Rohillas were a nation of fresh conquerors, and 
could on emergency muster more than fifty thousand 
warriors on the field,—warriors the like of whom were 
hardly to be met with in India. The vizier had no 
force to cope with such antagonists; and a direct con¬ 
tact with them he therefore carefully avoided. Indirect 
means for accomplishing his purpose were nevertheless 
resorted to. A firman, under the imperial seal, was 
, issued, appointing one -Kuttubuddeen to be fouzdar 
of Moradabad; and he was left to fight out his 
way to that distinction as he best might. Kuttubud¬ 
deen, however, soon found that to enforce a royal 
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commission was not always quite so easy, as, # 
under certain circumstances, to obtain it. He was 
completely defeated by the EohiUas, and his followers 
entirely cut down. But the vizier was not disheart¬ 
ened. Kaem Jung, an Afghan adventurer of the 
Bungish tribe, and now Nabob of Furruckabad, an 
independent principality like EoMlkund, and esta¬ 
blished under similar circumstances, was instigated 
by him to declare war against the Bohillas. Kaem 
was not a friend of the vizier; and, in adopting Mm 
as Ms instrument, the wily minister contemplated the 
acquisition of both Eohilkund and Furruckabad* 
lie felt confident, that the Afghan tribes, contending 
with each other, would most effectually disable them¬ 
selves ; and then would be the time for him to fall on 
both. The Rohillas pereeive^Ms object, expostulated 
with their brethren of the Bungish tribe, and even 
offered to concede a portion of their territories to 
Kaem Jung, if he would keep the peace; but that 
ambitious and deluded cMeftain, fancying himself sure 
of success, and attributing their solicitations to weak¬ 
ness and pusillanimity, persisted in Ms hostilities. 
Kaem Jung had soon occasion to repent of his obsti¬ 
nacy. A battle took place between him and the 
Kohillas, and he was defeated and slain. Sufdar 
Jung, who had anticipated advantages whichever 
party might win, now turned Ms eyes on .the fair . 
possessions of the deceased. He prevailed .upon the 
emperor to march against Furruckabad; and, unable 
to resist hun, the widow, children and mother of the 
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late Nabob submitted to his authority. But Ahmed 
Khan, a brother of the deceased, who is said to have 
yielded at first, and submitted to be a pensioner of 
the vizier, was subsequently aroused to avenge the 
cause of his nation, and prolong the contest. Collect-* 
ing together the warriors of his tribe, he stood ready 
to meet the emergency. The fortune of the Afghan 
prevailed over every obstacle. He soon succeeded in 
recovering the territories of his brother; and Rajah 
Newal Roy, the deputy of the vizier, in the soubah 
of Oudc, having attacked him, was defeated. Nor 
did the vizier in person succeed better. The deter¬ 
mined spirit and impetuous valour of the Afghans 
triumphed over every difficulty, and counterbalanced 
every disparity of numbers and circumstances; and, 
in a general action, the*imperial forces sustained the 
most signal defeat. To avenge the disgrace he had 
sustained, Sufdar* Jung invited over the Mahrattas to 
his aid, and in large numbers those greedy freebooters 
rallied under his standard. He was thus enabled to 
advance once more upon Furruckabad in pomp and at 
the head of a large army. The Bungish chieftains be¬ 
came alarmed at the mighty aspect of the opposition, 
and hastened to form a confederacy with their Rohilla 
neighbours. But there was diversity in the councils 
of the latter. Of the six sons of Ali Mohumud two 
were still prisoners with the Dooranee chieftain, and 
the other four were yet minors. The eldest^of these 
last, in the absence of his seniors, was the recognized 
head of the tribe, and had been invested with the in- 
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signia of authority. But the real power rested in the 
hands of Hafiz Jtahmut Khan and Doondee Khan, re¬ 
latives of Ali Mohumud, and by him appointed guar¬ 
dians of his children. The nominal chief hearkened 
. to the appeal of the Bungish tribe with great defer¬ 
ence, and embraced their cause with avidity as a na¬ 
tional one. But his guardians evinced no §imilar feel¬ 
ings, and positively refused to give to his alliance the 
sanction of their authority. This unhappy difference 
terminated in the most disastrous results. The Eohil- 
las divided into two parties. One joined the Bungish 
army; the other remained neutral. But in times of 
war neutrality is a sin, and a sin too flagrant to be 
passed over unnoticed by either party. The guilt of one 
faction naturally criminated the whole race in the es¬ 
timation of the vizier; and EahmutKhan and Doondee 
Khan perceived too late the error they had commit¬ 
ted. The Afghans were defeated ih a pitched battle; 
their territories ravaged and overrun. The irresistible 
superiority of the enemy, compelled them to retreat 
even beyond the bleak hills of Kumaon. But, though 
thus straitened, the proud spirit of the Caucasian race 
still showed itself in occasional sallies, which made the 
boldest of the Mahratta clans hesitate and tremble. 

In 1753 Ahmed Shah Dooranee again penetrated 
into India, passed the Chenaub, and laid the country 
•eastward of it under contribution. Sufdar Jung was 
necessimly obliged hastily to terminate his operations 
against the Roliillas; and the best and only opportu¬ 
nity he ever had of subverting their independence, was 
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thus lost for ever. Peace was established on terms 
which the Eohillas never meant to fulfil, and which 
the vizier did not expect they would ever perform. 
Fifty lacs of rupees were promised to be paid by them; 
and the bonds of this engagement were transferred by 
the vizier to his Mahratta allies. This afforded a 
plausible pretext to those freebooters for attacking 
Eohilkund on fixture occasions, but at the present 
crisis they moved off, and the Eohillas returned to 
their quarters and resumed their occupations. 

The two sons of Ali Mohumud Khan, who had been 
taken away by the Dooranees, had now returned to 
India with Ahmed Abdaiee; and they demanded the 
restitution of their heritage from the chiefs in power* 
But neither Eahrnut Khan, nor Doondec Khan, were in 
any humour to part with their authority; and though 
they at first affected to comply with their requisition, 
they immediately *fter, on very indifferent pretexts, 
divided the Eohilla dominions between themselves. 
From this period commences ai series of intestine wars, 
which gradually wore out, in a considerable degree, the 
strength of the Eohilla government; and hence, when 
the Mahrattas re-invaded their country, in 175ft, the 
Eohillas were not able to face them; and were obliged 
to call upon Nabob Sooja al Dowlah, the successor of 
Sufdar Jung, as Subadar of Oude, for a return of some 
good offices which they had rendered to him a short 
time before, during his hostilities with his fiber's 
successor in*, the vizierut. This requisition was res¬ 
ponded to with great alacrity. Sooja dreaded the 
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proximity of the Mahrattas as much as the Rohillas. 
He was also grateful for the services he had received. 
The brunt of the contest however, fell on Nujeeb al 
Dowlah, formerly an adventurer under the banners 
of Ali Mohumud, but now a chieftain of consequence 
and power. Nujeeb Klian was well supported, and 
the assistance of Sooja was prompt and decisive. The 
Mahrattas retired; and their retreat as usual was 
tracked in blood. 

it was about this period that Ahmed Abdalee in¬ 
vaded India for the last time. The Mogul army re¬ 
treated before him wherever he came, and the wretched 
Alutngeer II., a miserable tool in the hands of design¬ 
ing noblemen, earnestly besought the protection of 
his opponent, and invited him to Delhi. The Doo- 
ranee conqueror accepted the invitation, and called 
upon all true followers of the Prophet to aid him; 
and, amongst others, the Rohillas' 0 volunteered their 
services. A formidable power now threatened the 
total annihilation of the sovereignty of the house of 
Timur. Nor was it long without an enemy worthy 
of its arms. The Moguls did mot dare to meet the 
invader; but the Mahrattas, actuated by the hope 
of re-establishing Hindu supremacy throughout the 
land, were tempted to dispute with him its sovereign¬ 
ty. The engagement took place on the field of Pani- 
put. On that, plain was fought the gr*rt battle, 
which,^according to the mythic lays of the Mahabhd- 
rat, lasted for eighteen days, and gave to the descen¬ 
dants of Piindu the undisputed possession of the 
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throne of India. Paniput ‘gave victory to the legions 
of Timur and Baber; ami Paniput crowned the efforts 
of Ahmed Shah Dooraneo with success. The defeat 
of the Mahrattas was complete. “ The road to Delhi 
was strewed with dead bodies more than could be 
numbered, and twenty-five thousand were counted 
on the field of action.” 

The triumph of Ahmed Abdalee augmented, in no 
small measure, the power of the Rohillas; and when 
that conqueror retreated into Cabul, their dominion, 
hitherto bounded by the Ganges on the west, extend¬ 
ed over a considerable portion of the I)oab. J'or 
seven years they enjoyed their influence in peace and 
tranquillity; and, although the injustice of the guar¬ 
dians, in -withholding from the children of Ali Mohu- 
mud their birthright, gave rise to occasional jea¬ 
lousies and dissatisfaction, the vigorous administration 
of the chiefs^ who, in the deranged posture of affairs, 
had succeeded in usurping the real power of govern¬ 
ment, preserved the blessings of repose and internal 
harmony so needful to keep together a race of des¬ 
perate mountaineers. But this state of prosperity 
was not destined to last long. 

In the year 1769 the Mahrattas re-invaded the Doab. 
There was again a difference in the Rohilla councils. 
Doondee Khan was for not attempting opposition, 
and spok% of an amicable compromise with the in¬ 
vaders; but Hafiz Rahmut was too good a soldier to 
subscribe to such- a doctrine. He attempted a con¬ 
federation with theBungish tribes; but these, though 
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willing to unite with him, found it difficult, under 
present circumstances, to form a junction ; and Rah- 
mut, thus deserted by his coadjutors, was obliged to 
retreat before the southern warriors; after an ineffec¬ 
tual efforf to oppose their depredations. Every inch 
of ground out of the proper limits of Rohilkund, which 
the Rohillas had acquired during the last Dooranee 
invasion, was now forcibly resumed. About this time 
also Nujeeb al Dowlali died. He had been appointed 
Ameer al Omrah, or Lord of the Nobles, to the court 
of Delhi, by the Abdalee conqueror; and exercised all 
the functions of the vizier, and engrossed all the power 
of the emperor in his own person. He was universally 
esteemed as a man of extraordinary talents and virtues, 
and worthy of the distinguished honor conferred on 
him. Some accounts make him a RoliiHa by birth, 
others give him the broad appellation of an Afghan, 
while Captain Hamilton traces him to the Kummcr 
Khail tribe. However this may be, he was deeply 
devoted to the Rohilla capse, and effected much in 
augmenting the Rohilla power. Soon after him 
Doondee Khan also paid his debt to nature; and the 
Rohilla confederacy suffered greatly by these losses. 

In the mean while the Mahrattas were triumphing 
over the wretched fragments of the Mien empire at 
Delhi. Their success had exceeded their most san¬ 
guine expectations; and Shah Alum, entioed by false 
professions of being supported in his. dignity, had 
subscribed himself a willing tool to their designs, and 
committed the safety of his person into their. hands. 
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They contemned his authority, and were often over¬ 
bearing and insolent in the extreme ; and, unequal to 
the task of chastising their arrogance, the poor and 
forlorn emperor was compelled to acquiesce in the ill 
use they made of their power. They reg&rded his 
name and his mandates only as instruments for their 
aggrandizement; and grants of rich and extensive ter¬ 
ritories were extorted from him by force, or coaxed out 
by fraud and flattery, to afford them some pretext— 
the mere shadow of an excuse—for extending their 
dominions and indulging their appetites. Nor did 
they stop here. They forced him to join them in tlfeir 
excursions, and hurried him into the field, while they 
positively refused to share with him the spoils of 
their rapine. In the midst of a rich and plentiful camp 
he was the cmly person destitute of the common neces¬ 
saries of his rank—more a state prisoner than a king. 

Thus supported by the imperial authority, the 
Mahrattas cast a longing look on the fair districts of 
Rohilkund; and, as usual ^with them, they abruptly 
and unexpectedly burst upon the Afghan chiefs, in 
the full pride of their numbers, and flushed with the 
prospect of a rich booty. Zabita Khan, the son and 
successor of Nujeeb al Dowlah, made a spirited de¬ 
fence, but was unable to withstand their fury. Totally 
unprepared for resistance, the JtohiUas were compelled 
to retreat; and, abandoning the scene qf pillage and 
destructioiq&hey sought shelter in the neighbouring 
forests of Ghngapoor, till they could muster sufficient 
strength to meet the emergency. 
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In the mean time the rapid progress of the Mahrattas 
alarmed Sooja al Dowlah, and awakened him to a 
sense of danger. Oude he knew was too rich a lure to be 
despised by such lawless and sanguinaiy plunderers, 
and their proximity boded him no good. He therefore 
called upon his allies the British to aid him in expelling 
them. In making this appeal he had likewise another 
object in view. He had ever looked upon Eohilkund 
with a wishful eye, and, even at the present hour of 
common peril, would not relinquish the hope of one 
day calling it his own. A full possession of it per¬ 
haps, at this moment} he did not dream of. But he 
was never without his hopes of deriving some advan¬ 
tage or other by an attempt to attain it. That no- 
• thing but the presence of a British army would ever 
induce or intimidate the Rohillas to trust him, or treat? 
with him on any but equal terms, he was well aware; 
and he therefore hired the services of a British army to 
effect his purpose. This induced Rakmut Khan, not 
without unwillingness, to enter into a treaty of mutual 
co-operation and defence with the vizier; and he 
subscribed an agreement on behalf, and it is said with 
the authority of all the Rohilla sirdars, promising the 
payment of forty lacs of rupees, as consideration for 
Sooja al Dowlah’s assistance in expelling the Mahrat¬ 
tas from the Rohilla country. That he did receive 
the authority qf the sirdars has not however been 
satisfactorily proved,' If he did not, what right he 
had to bind them, that is, how they could be bound 
by his subscription to the performance of such a treaty, 
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is not dear. It is certain that Sooja al Dcrwlah made 
no efforts to repulse the Mahrattas, but retired quietly 
to his own capital, satisfied that they could not now 
injure him with impunity, as he had English bayonets 
to defend him, and not caring how they dealt with 
the Rohillas. The Mahrattas soon after retreated of 
themselves, at the commencement of the rains, and the 
Rohillas returned to their possessions in peace. Hafiz 
Rahmut now importuned the vizier, if he expected 
the fulfilment of his agreement, to intercede with 
the emperor and the Mahrattas, and make such 
arrangements as would deter* the latter from fur¬ 
ther encroachments upon Rohilkund. But Sooja had 
gained his point, and turned a deaf ear to the 
Solicitation. 

Hafiz was next involved in hostilities with one of 


his own sons, named Enarjit Khan. Captain Hamil¬ 
ton attributes this domestic calamity to the turbu¬ 
lent disposition of that young man; but Nabob 
Moostujab Khan, another son of Hafiz Rahmut, and 
who has written his life, exonerates Ms bother from 
this calumny, and casts all the blame on the evil ad¬ 
visers of Ms father. Enaijit died of a broken heart, 
the consequence of his father’s displeasure ; and this 
powerfully confirms his brother’s testimony. 

The domestic 4isturbancc above alluded to, was fol¬ 
lowed by another irruption of Mahrfg:ta free-booters. 


This time their career was attempted to be checked 
by the Rohillas, in the first instance, by properly 



ing the fords of the Ganges; but, some how oi 
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other, Tukojee Holkar managed to elude their vigi¬ 
lance and cross over with all his forces. There was 
now no power in Rohilkund able to oppose his career 
of plunder and spoliation with any effectual resis¬ 
tance. Zabita Khan, who had sustained the brunt 
of their last incursion, nad since been compelled t» 
submit to their influence. They had taken "his 
wives, children and relatives prisoners—pledges too 
dear to be risked with impunity ; and, to recover 
them out of their lawless hands, he had deserted the 
cause of Rohilkund, and gone # over to the enemy. 
Kahmut, and in fact all the other sirdars, now 
thought of following the same conduct, for Zabita 
had been received with every demonstration of favor 
and regard. The prospect around them was gloomy, 
and they perceived that they could not remain any 
longer both independent and neutral.' Their inabili¬ 
ty to contend unaided with the Mahrattas left them 
only two alternatives, and, bad as an alliance with 
that people evidently was, it appeared to them better, 
far better^than a confederacy with Sooja al Dowlah. 
Sooja was alarmed at this aspect of their delibera- ’ 
tions, and held out every inducement to prevent their 
union with the enemy. According to Hoflz Rahmut 
he promised to remit his demand for the forty lacs of 
rupees they had promised him, and to restore the bond. 
After much flotation and uncertainty the Rohillas 
at last agreed to join him, actuated, it seems, more 
powerfully by religious feelings, than any other con¬ 
sideration. Many of the sirdars had conscientious 
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scruples to join with infidels against the followers of 
the crescent, and, rather than deviate from what 
appeared to them to be the path of 'duty, they con¬ 
sented to brave the consequences of an union with 
the Nabob. . The junction was accordingly effected. 
<ffhe combined forces for a K>ng time watched the 
proceedings of the Mahrattas with great alertness, 
and in a general action’ succeeded in defeating them; 
but no. operations of importance took place, and soon 
after troubles at Boonah called off the invaders to 
their own country. 

The retreat of the Mahrattas seemed to restore 
peace to Rohilkund. Except that enemy, so formida¬ 
ble in numbers, the Iiohillas, when united by common 
peril, could afford to despise all other native powers 
in India, and never thought of danger cither from 
the imbecile monarch who ruled on the throne of 
Delhi,"or from the equally impotent prince who 
owned the soubah of Oude. But this very conscious¬ 
ness of their superiority went a great way in effect¬ 
ing their decline. The autho^y of the guardian 
was now set at nought, and petty jealousies and pri¬ 
vate feuds began to disturb the harmony of the states. 
Bht, notwithstanding all such troubles and confusion, 
it has yet been authoritatively advanced, that, “ Ro¬ 
hilkund when ou£ army entered ft, in 1774, was a 
garden; in a few years afterwards it^as rendered a 
desert.” Hus perhaps is too rhetorical' to be true. 
It has however been admitted on all hands, that, from* 
the very commencement of its independence, to the 
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day on which its liberties were violated and trampled 
upon, Rohilkund was the best governed territory in 
India. The useful and the necessary arts of life had 
been nurtured amongst its inhabitants with a careful 
hand, and the accomplishments of civilized life were 
not unknown. “ Many persons,” says Mr. Macaulay, 
“ now living, have heard aged men talk with regret of 
the golden days when the Afghan princes ruled in 
the vale of Rohilkund.” 

So many versions of the Rohilla campaign have 
already appeared, that we are very averse to add 
another to the number. But a brief outline is neces¬ 
sary to complete the sketch we have undertaken. 
Sooja al Dowlah, we have already said? had set his 
heart on the conquest of Rohilkund ; and the non- 
fulfilnj£nt of Hafiz Rahmut’s agreement afforded him 
a plausible pretext to indulge his ambition. But he 
had not the courage to come into collision with a 
power that had invariably sustained its reputation 
for valor. He therefore applied to the British Go¬ 
vernment for aspstance, promising forty lata of 
rupees, as a reward for its services, and*also, the 
sum of two lacs and ten thousand rupees per month, 
to defray the cxpences of the army. The offer was a 
tempting one, and the conscience of Governor Has¬ 
tings was not over scrupulous. It was accepted. Pos¬ 
terity will sc^cely credit the truth of such a nefarious 
transaction. “ The sun that saw the beginning and 
completion of this infamous bargain had ri#en in 
avarice, its meridian was in cruelty, and its setting in 
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blood.” Mr. Hastings had Ills plea of imperious neces¬ 
sity indeed to urge, but it was such a plea as a com¬ 
mon highwayman alone would think of putting in, in 
vindication of the robberies and murders he had 
perpetrated. The Company’s treasury was exhausted, 
and the Governor General wanted money, for the 
Directors were pressing him for remittances. The 
dividend of the Hon’ble Proprietors must be paid, and 
paid unreduced, that the Governor General might con¬ 
tinue in|hc estimation he enjoyed as a man of ability. 

We should here mention that Sooja al Dowlah had 
also attempted to negociate with the emperor of Del¬ 
hi for assistance, and had spared .neither threats nor 
bribes to gafci him over to his cause. He had pro¬ 
mised to pay down two lacs of rupees for the expense 
of the outfit; and ten thousand rupees every inarching 
day, and five thousand every halting day; and had 
also agreed to resign half of the conquered territory 
to the royal disposal. - But the emperor, though he 
at first assented, upon reconsideration declined the 
offer. The dcseendent of Timqj| had more con¬ 
science tlian a Christian Governor. That the Mogul 
army nevertheless continued seemingly disposed to 
afford assistance, and even subsequently penetrated 
T^ fchTlV nnd from the side of Delhi, under the command 
of !tfujeeb Khan, appears only to have been an orien¬ 
tal clap-trap for justifying a specious demand. 

' The promised assistance of the British was to Sooja 
hi Dowlah a source of great gratification. He was 
iSow sure of Rohilkund. The Rohillas urged in vain 
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the generosity of their conduct in refusing to join the 
Mahrattas against him, they pleaded in vain for the 
restoration of their bond which had been- promised to 
them. The Nabob denied having made any promise, 
and insisted on their extermination. What service 
or co-operation he had received from them had made 
no impressions on his mind, or the remembrance of 
injuries received had effaced all friendlier feelings; 
and he determined to take every advantage of the 
present state of affairs. 

In January, 1774, the British army entered Itohil- 
kund. Appalled at the approach of such a powerful 
enemy the Itohillas attempted an amicable adjust¬ 
ment of differences on any terms, *and offered a large 
bribe ; but Sooja was inexorable, and raised his de¬ 
mand from forty lacs to two crores of »upccs. The 
Afghan chiefs could not pay such a large amount, and, 
as nothing short of it would satisfy the vizier, they 
with^, resolution worthy of t^eir cause, prepared to 
die in defence of their lives, liberties and dominions. 
The battle of Cutorah, or Ragga Nullah, was fought 
on the 23rd of April, 1774. Forty thousand men 
were mastered on the field under the command of 
Mafiz Rahmut, and fought with obstinate bravery. 
So desperate was the assault of the Rohillas, s^stfj£ig 
their military ardour, that, it is said, the British 
troops at fir|t hesitated to face them, and were cut 
down in numbers ; and, “ it was hot till the most dis¬ 
tinguished chiefs had fallen fighting bravely at the 
head of their troops, that the Rohilla ranks gave way.” 
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Throughout the action Hafiz Rahmut was. present, 
wherever the danger was greatest, cheering up his 
men to the charge with the courage of a soldier, and 
the dignity of a king ; sind, when he saw that the day 
was against him, and that his men could no longer 
withstand the tremendous cannonade of the enemy, 
rather than yield himself up into the Bands of that 
enemy, or turn his back upon the field, the gray-headed 
veteran with a shout rushed upon the English bayo¬ 
nets. lie was killed, and his head was presented 
before the Nabob, whose feelings on the occasion were 
expressed in paroxysms of joy. One of ,his generals 
attempting to wipe off some dirt that smeared the coun¬ 
tenance of the deceased, wa,s checked, and reprimand¬ 
ed, “ Let it remain as it is,” interrupted the Nabob, 
“ the dirt and mire on that face are so much ornament^ 
to! mine !” When this trophy was brought into the 
tent of Col. Champion, the English commander, some 
•doubts were expressed^as to its identity ; butjhese 
were instantly removed by the wailings of a wound¬ 
ed Rohilla, who was lying near, w^om the sight of it 
‘had pierced with greater anguish, than all the fearful 
gashes on his own person. Had Sooja aj, Dowlah 
been capable of moralizing, this should have suggested 
to||m^hc reflection how few of his retainers would 
have ||jius mourned for him, if the fortune of. war had 
bereaved him of life. And yet Hafiz Rahmut was 
but fin usurper He had trampled on^he rights of 
the legitimate heirs of his master, and often waged 
war with his brother chiefs. But he had done his 
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duty to the state. In all Ms wars, and all his, feuds, 
he seems never to have forgotten the rights of the 
people, and the internal poncy of his administration 
was ever mild and judicious. Captain Hamilton says 
that he was universally dreaded and disliked; but if 
we are to place any confidence on the testimony of 
Moostujab Elian, his biographer, we cannot come to 
the same conclusion. Bishop Heber also learnt that 
he was generally regarded as an excellent sovereign. 

At the termination of the battle the whole *ountry 
was abandoned to be pillaged. Sooja al Dowlah, 
which being interpreted, means the Valorous of the 
Empire , is stated to have manifested the most das¬ 
tardly pusillanimity, and to have remained with Ms 
army at a respectful distance, several miles in the 
near, during the brisk charges of the enemy. But, 
when the dangerous affair was over, he hastened with 
alacrity to complete their destruction, and began to 
butcher them with all*the ferocity of a barbarian, and 
a coward. “ Their villages were burned, their chil¬ 
dren butchered, and their women violated;” and all 
this was perpetrated with the tacit sanction of a Bri¬ 
tish Government, and in the presence of aBritish Army. 
Col. Champion says, that the scene was beyond des¬ 
cription, and that he could not help compassi<*tttti% 
such unparalleled misery. * He frequently requested 
the vizier to ^how lenity towards a fallen people, 
but he pleaded in vain. We are not bound to take 
the testimony of Col. Champion without making great 
allowances. Both Champion, and the officers serv* 
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ing wjtli him, were prejudiced against the Nabob, for 
having been deprived by him of their portion of the 
Rohilla plunder. But it is very clear that their 
representations, though considerably over colored, 
were founded on unquestionable facts. 

The wrongs of Rohilkund, however, were subse¬ 
quently avenged. The author of all her miseries, it 
is said, terminated his life under the stroke of an 
Afghan knife. His death forms no part of our narra¬ 
tive, but as it, in some measure, serves to elucidate 
the Rohilla character, we advert to it without apology. 
During the sack and destruction of Rohilkund, Sooja 
al Dowlah seems to have been particularly employed 
in the cowardly act of ransacking the zenanas of the 
murdered chieftains, and selecting therefrom concu¬ 
bines for his own. Among the many who had the 
unhappiness to please him, was a daughter of Hafiz 
Rahmut Khan, a very handsome and honorable maiden. 
She parted with her mother in -deep distress, and the 
lessons she received from her, on the occasion, were 
such as we seldom meet with in the pages of Indian 
history. She was instructed to remember *that she 
was the daughter of a king, the betrothed bride of a 
prince, and no man’s concubine; and that Sooja al 
Dowlah was a villain, who had murdered her father, 
entafted slavery and prostitution on her family, and 
reduced her nation to misery. With these lessons she 
received a gift from her parent—it was the last token 
of her affection—a poisoned clasp knife! Never Spar¬ 
tan mother gave a more suitable present, nor Spartan 
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offspriag receive it ’with greater devotion. Sooja al 
Dowlah’s lust was most severely visited. Me girl 
shuddered at the idea of defilement, and, when he en< 
deavoured to force her innocence, she drew out the 
weapon from her hair, within which she had kept it 
concealed, and stabbed him. The wound degenerated 
into a cancer, and finally proved mortal. Thus were 
the Rohillas avenged. 

Of the sirdars, who escaped the dreadful carnage to 
which Rohilkund was exposed, the greatest was Fy- 
zoolaKhan, the second and only remaining son of Ali 
Mohumud, hitherto a chief of minor consequence, bnt 
now the undoubted head of the Rohilla name. With 
the remnants of his army he fled towards the nor¬ 
thern hills, and strongly entrenched himself in the 
jungles, where he was daily joined by numbers of his 
fellow fugitives^ In the mean while, the fit of ven¬ 
geance being over, perhaps satiated by the extraor¬ 
dinary and extravagant indulgence it had received, 
Sooja al Dowlah affected to be generous and humane, 
and is said to have shown some kindness, or rather a 
degree qf forbearance, to those who threw themselves 
on his protection. But these cases after all could not 
have been many, for the Rohillas still joined Fyzoola 
Khan in numbers ; so much so, that the vizier began- 
to be alarmed, and manifested considerable anxiety 
to push matters to an end. At his repeated solicita¬ 
tions and entreaties the English army again took the 
field, and marched toward the hills, where the Ro¬ 
hilla chief had taken up his .quarters. The inarch 
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was effected without opposition, and the Rohillas 
were cooped up in their entrenchments.. But they 
still threateneil an obstinate resistance, and evinced 
no, disposition to yield. The Nabob now began to be 
anxious for an accommodation. The Mahrattas had 
settled their domestic disturbances, and were ready to 
burst again cm the theatre of their depredations. 
Sooja al Dowlah was therefore uneasy lest the Ro- 
bilks should retire into the country between the moun¬ 
tains, and gain time, till the invasion of those free¬ 
booters should divert his attention, and call him off to 
the defence of his own country. Under such circum¬ 
stances, he apprehended formidable enemies in front 
and rear, if not a complete explosion of all hiB ambi¬ 
tious schemes. The allied army also, had become dis¬ 
contented, “ on account of hardship, arrears of pay, and 
ill usage and were not over anxioutto attack a hold 
enemy enjoying a formidable position, and well defend¬ 
ed. Amicable arrangements were therefore conclud¬ 
ed by treaty. Fyzoola Khan obtained in jaglure the 
pergunnahs of Shawbad and Rampore, yielding bim ; 
in* aggregate, the sum of fifteen lacs of rupees per an¬ 
num; and, in consideration thereof, surrendered one- 
half of all his effects to the vizier, and bound himself 
down to live in submission and obedience to his will. 
Tbu*tenninated the Bohilla campaign ; thus was the 
independence of Rohilkund for ever put to an end. 

Rohilkund now changed masters, and became sub¬ 
ject to the iron rule of the Subadarof Oude. The 
deleterious politics of the Oude government soon 
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effected a grievous change, and, from being the Chou* 
rasse Mai of India, it rapidly degenerated into a waste. 

The face of the country,” says the Rev. Mr. Ten¬ 
nant, in his work entitled “ Indian Recreations,” 
“ offers but too strong evidence of the fact of depo¬ 
pulation. Extensive wastes everywhere meet your 
eye which were lately in cultivation, but which are 
now covered with long grass. The clods, left by the 
plough are not yet melted down so as to assimilate* 
with the surface, nor is the grass of that extraordi¬ 
nary coarse and ready species which arises upon fields 
in their primeval wildness, or that have long been odt 
of tilth?’ 

The Rohilla princes also suffered as much as their 
dominions. Some were left entirely unnoticed, with¬ 
out any provision being made for their Subsistence; 
others, suspected of possessing concealed treasure, were 
thrown into prison ; while a few were suffered to lin¬ 
ger on a small pension totally inadequate to their rank. 
Fyzoola Khan was the only gainer in this tragedy. 
Under the government of Hafiz Rahmut he possessed 
but a small district of eight lacs per iinum, but the 
change now effected nearly doubled his income. It 
should not however be forgotten that the whole of 
the Rohilla dominions belonged to him by birth-right. 

Nor did the bulk of the people thrive better "than 
the chiefs. A stroke of the pen confiscated all their 
possessions and effects; and immense multithdes, 
among whom were many women and children, being 
thus deprived of their means of subsistence, turned 
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beggars or robbers, according to their sex or age, to 
lengthen out a wretched existence; or perished in 
want and misery. 

It is now time kutake a retrospective view of the 
Bohilla government and character. The history of 
the Rohillas, we have seen, is but the history of a 
long and bloody struggle for independence. Hut 
their name is not unconnected with good government 
•apd prosperity. We must not indeed go so far as to 
maintain, that the unlimited adulation which they 
have received has been entirely merited. Their suf- 
JfringB excited so much of the sympathy of mankind, 
and the origin and progress of their power wens mark¬ 
ed by incidents so peculiarly striking, that every thing 
good and every thing noble have been unhesitatingly 
assigned to them. To us, however, it does not appear 
that they were either so immaculate, or so liberal as 
they have been represented by parliamentary orators. 
They were undoubtedly brave and Warlike, certainly 
far braver and more formidable than any of the indi¬ 
genous races in India. But they were also turbulent * 
and quarrelsome, always at war, and when they had 
nothing to <jpgage them abroad, they found enough 
to employ them at home. Each individual mind was 
actuated by an ambition and a spirit of outrageous 
independence totally at variance with the well-being 
and unity of an empire ; and hence, the ingredients 
that’Composed the independent principality, very soon 
cleaved into numerous sub-divisions,*every leader ex¬ 
ercising over* his own paltry possessions a paramount 
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authority. The insincerity of the race has also been 
proverbial, and it was a common saying amongst their 
enemies, that, while they prayed .with one hand, they 
robbed with the other. Even unbiassed judges have 
declared it as their opinion, that they were at best a 
nation most notorious for its faithlessness. In spite 
of these defects, however, historians have agreed on 
the point, that the government of Rohilkund was 
based on liberal principles of justice and equity. 
For a long series of years that little tract of land pre¬ 
sented a rare picture of prosperity arid happiness. 
Rudely Jmffeted and exposed to the most violet 
aggressions, it was ever pertinaciously flourishing 
and provokingly well-regulated. Captain Hamilton 
seems to protest against this representation, but the 
evidence against him considerably preponderates. 

That the Afghan emigrants were not very indulgent 
towards the Hindu inhabitants of Kuttaheir, we be¬ 
lieve with our author. The followers of the Prophet 
have never evinced a fellow feeling with the worship¬ 
ers of stocks and stones and creeping things; and it 
would have been too flagrantly in opposition to the 
spirit of Islamism, if the Rohillas had braved other¬ 
wise than with severity, towards such unbelievers. 
Toleration in religion is not a Mahomedan virtue; 
and we are not inclined to believe that chiefs and 
princes, zealously attached to a religion, which enjoins 
death to those of a different creed, stood in any other 
relation but as persecutors with those of their sub¬ 
jects whom they regarded as infidels. The Hindu 
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religion and ritual were not tolerated by the Rohilla 
government; and this hypothesis is fully home out 
by the fact of there, being very few Hindu temples of 
any rise or magniftcence - in Rohilkund, while the 
best and most splendid buildings, throughout the 
country, are the mosques for the feithful to pray in. 
All this however, cannot justify the extermination of 
the Rohillas; and, even if it did, it does not appear 
that any consideration for the welfare of the Hindu 
population actuated the conduct of the Nabob Vizier, 
or his allies. The Hindu population had no cause 
t?f congratulate themselves on their emancipation 
from Rohilla tyranny, as they Buffered infinitely 
more oppression under the government of their 
liberator. 

We have qpw traced the independence of Rohil¬ 
kund to its termination. Fyzoola Khan for a short 
term enjoyed peaceful possession of' his jaghire; but 
the jealousy of Asoph, the successor of Sooja al Dow- 
lah, soon perceived grounds of apprehension, and 
would not allow him to remain at ease. The Nabob 
was quite as rapacious and unprincipled as his father, 
and he coqj^l never see a flourishing state without 
wishing to plunder it. The jaghire of Fyzoola Khan, 
being better governed, was in a much better condi¬ 
tion than the best part of his own dominions; and 
this he .could-not endure. He was also impatient 
to complete the arrangements of his father, and to 
expel the last of the Rohillas from his neighbour¬ 
hood. But'nothing could be done without British 
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interference, and in Governor Hastings he found*u 
man anxious to oblige him. By the treaty, which 
subsisted between the Rohilla and his feudal lord, the 
former was permitted to retain $ve thousand troops 
in his service, and was bound tp assist the latter in 
time of war, with two or three thousand men, accord¬ 
ing to his ability. At the breaking out of the French 
war, the British government demanded from the chief 
the service of five thousand horse, as the quota sti- 
. pulated to be furnished to the vizier. Fyzoola Khan 
expressed the greatest willingness to assist the British, 
on all occasions, but he also submitted his inatailil^ 
to comply with the- present demand. He offered obe¬ 
dience to the full extent of 'his bond, but he was not 
prepared to make greater sacrifices, having been 
rigidly restricted from retaining more than five thou¬ 
sand men in his service. But his inability was dis¬ 
believed, and the excuse attribute# to an unfriendly 
disposition. Nor did the British 'government conde¬ 
scend to give his motives a*more liberal interpreta¬ 
tion, before it extorted from his limited income a 
pecuniary commutation of fifteen lacs of rupees. The 
apparent affluence of the Rohilla, the prosperous con¬ 
dition of his subjects, and the superior fertility of his 
dominions, as contrasted with the condition of the 
circumjacent country, had raised up an extravagant 
idea of his riches, and many means were adopted to 
obtain from him another equivalent lum. But his 
utter inability to pay more saved him from further 
importunity and danger. 

O 
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By the same treaty that had secured to Fyzoola 
Khan the possession of the district of Rampore and 
its dependencies, the great bulk of the Rohilla nation 
had been expatriated from their country; and these 
were compelled to spread themselves all over India in 
their original character of desperate adventurers. In 
this capacity they obtained employment under dif¬ 
ferent commanders, and were found serviceable in 
every deed of desperation. Up to this day the 
descendents of that iron race are reckoned through¬ 
out tjjc land, as the best and most devoted of soldiers. 
Great numbers of them served under the Maliratta 
leaders, and when the Mahratta empire ceased to 
exist, they turned freebooters. Even in this state of 
lawlessness, they are said to have sustained, for a 
time, the dignity of the sterner and ruder virtues, 
plundering oily the rich and the great, and ex¬ 
tending over the» humbler classes of society the 
shadow of their protection. But this trait of charac¬ 
ter, under their circumstances, could not be pre¬ 
served long. Necessity has no law; and, reduced to 
the greatest distress, they were soon compelled to 
embrace every chance that promised, or appeared to 
promise them subsistence, and crimes of every species 
began gradually to be allied with the Rohilla name. 

We need not here advert to the causes which have 
since transferred |tohilkund into British hands. It is 
sufficient simply to mention, that the circumstance 
has certainly been conducive of the greatest benefits. 
The horrible manner in which the Nabob of Oude had 
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oppressed and misgoverned it, had rendered the fos¬ 
tering influence of a more liberal government neces¬ 
sary to restore it to its former prosperity; and, as 
fifty years have now passed over since the time that 
it was ceded to the Company, we may observe with¬ 
out hesitation, that it has now completely recovered. 
The hatred of the Rohillas, nevertheless, is deep- 
rooted against the British name. Of that generation 
which received injury at British hands, perhaps, not 
one now survives ; but, not all the amends that were 
made to them, not all the kindness that has eveMince 
been shown towards their descendants, have yet effac¬ 
ed from the remembrance of the latter, the injuries 
which their forefathers had suffered. 



H I*ND U CASTE; 

ITS NATURE, ORIGIN AND TENDENCY. 


The permanent division of the community into 
classes, with hereditary professions assigned to each, is 
certainly, as has been correctly observed by Mr. 
Colebrooke, one of the most remarkable institutions of 
Hindustan. In the earlier ages of society the system 
seems to have prevailed extnasivcly throughout the 
world. Amongst the Egyptians‘■-.-in the Assyrian em¬ 
pire—in Greece, in the days of Cecrops and Theseus— 
in Crete, while the laws of Minos continued in autho¬ 
rity—in Iberia—in Persia—even among the Anglo- 
Saxons and the ancient inhabitants of Mexico and 
Peru, it existed, accommodating itself in some slight 
respects to the most notable peculiarities of each res¬ 
pective people, but always preserving a degree of uni¬ 
formity sufficient to certify its sameness. In some 
countries the militajy class, in others that of the 
priests, held the most prominent post of honor, just 
as superstition or warlike enthusiasm predominated 
% the character of the inhabitants ; and there were 
flqme little dissimilarities also with respect to the de- 
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tails of the duties allotted to the different .orders, and 
the restrictions with which they were respectively 
guarded in different lands. But the scope, nature 
and tendency of the institution appear everywhere to 
have been the same. In the course of events, how- 
ever, all other countries have, one after another, dis¬ 
claimed the system, and rent its disgusting fetters 
asunder ; and its only stronghold at the present 
moment is this unhappy country, where hitherto age, 
far from enfeebling its powers, seems only to have 
contributed to strengthen its foundations. 

The origin of caste in India seems immemorial, the 
Hindu Shdstras declaring that it commenced with 
the creation of the world ; and the nature of it is set 
down by the same texts which allude to its origin. 
A recognition of the four primary divisions of the 
institution, has been traced even to the Veds, the 
most primitive writings of the Hindus. But these 
only give the simplest outlines. The Br&hmans are 
spoken of in them indeed as the highest in the rank 
of precedence ; but the Sudras, though alluded to as 
a serving class, and the lowest of the four, are not re¬ 
garded quite in the light of.helots and slaves. Accord¬ 
ing to the Yeds, Bruhma, when he created men, first 
created the Br&hmans alone: But this was not quite 
satisfactory to him. He did not enjoy a state of 
things in which there were no diversity of occupations 
and character. He therefore created the Kshetriyas, 
for the protection of the world. Feelings of dissatis¬ 
faction still disturbed his mind. He had not created 
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variety enough to satisfy his own procreating 
passion. The*Vaisyas were therefore added to the 
number of his creations, and the duty of “ acquiring 
wealth” was assigned to them. But there was yet 
a gap to fill up. There were no servants in existence. 
To make up this warft he created the Sudras. This 
is the version of the Vrihad Aranyaca Upanishad. 
It does not give us however, a full development of 
the system. In the age of the Yeds and their Upani- 
shads the system of caste had not evidently attained 
its matured perfection. For a right understanding of 
the nature of the institution therefore, we must refer 
to the Sh&stras of a later era and a lower grade ; and 
the M&nava Dharma gives us all the necessary infor¬ 
mation on the subject. 

“ That the human race might be multiplied,” says 
the 31st verse of the first chapter, of the Institutes of 
Menu, “ the Supreme Kuler caused the Br&hman, the 
Kshetriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra—so named from 
the scripture, protection, wealth and labour—to pro¬ 
ceed from his mouth, his arm, his thigh, and his foot.” 
And to these he allotted separate duties, according to 
the 88th, 89th, 90th and 91st verses of the same chap* 
ter, assigning the study of religion and the cultiva¬ 
tion of letters and the sciences, which are made a part 
of religion, to the first ; government and the defence 
of the state, to the second '; commerce and agriculture, 
to the third; and servitude to the last. The employ¬ 
ments chalked out to each division were thus made to 
bear the stamp of divine authority, the station of every 
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individual was unalterably fixed, and insurmountable 
barriers were set up by subsequent ^provisions, to 
withhold the different tribes from social intercourse 
with each other. The 13th verse of the 3rd chapter, 
gave indeed the higher classes the privilege of marry¬ 
ing women of the lower orders, but this was evidently 
permitted only with a view to legitimatise the issue, 
without authorising any intermixture. Even this 
license was probably enjoyed for a short while only. In 
the present age such marriages are considered illegal, 
and every individual is bound to marry in his tribe. 

The degree of elevation, which oijp tribe usurped 
over the others, was also defined by the laws. The 
93rd verse of the first chapter, of the code we have 
quoted, declares the Br&hman to be the chief of the 
whole creation. “The veiy birth of Brdhmans,” 
says the 98th verse, “ is a constant incarnation of 
Dharmaand the 100th verse declares that all things 
existing in the universe belong to them. The most 
remarkable advantages are awarded to them over the 
other classes of the community. Their lives and per¬ 
sons are protected by the severest regulations in this 
world, and the most tremendous denunciations for 
the next.. They are secured even from most of the 
punishments of the law. For no offence are they to 
forfeit their lives or properties, aud even their liberties 
are not to be encroached upon, for “ a Br&hman can 
never be a slave.” He pays a small fine where the 
Kshetriya pays a heavy 9ne ; he is mulcted for what 
the Sudra forfeits his life. “ A man of the servile 
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class,” says Menu, “who commits adultery with the 
wife of a prieU, ougl^t to surfer death.” But a Brdh- 
man, who carnally knows the wife of another, even 
ifit .be without her free will, escapes on payment of a 
fine. If he commits, robbery worthy of death, but 
has been accustomed to offer a burnt-sacrifice daily, 
it is a sufficient punishment to shave his head ! and 
so on. The king is not to provoke the anger of a 
Brdhman, for the meanest of the order is much superior 
to the greatest sovereign ; the magistrates are not 
to imagine evil in their hearts against him ; and the 
public at large have but one duty, which is to minis¬ 
ter to the pampered appetites of their sacred superiors. 
Towards the subordinate classes, the Brdhmans are 
enjoined to keep the same distance as the gods are 
supposed to keep to them; and for the slightest dis¬ 
respect or insubordination the Sudra is amenable to 
the severest vengeance, for “ irreverence to a Brtlh- 
man is irreverence to the gods.” Discussion with a 
Bnthman is prohibited by law, and overpowering him 
in argument is declared to be a crime. In every res¬ 
pect he is peculiarly privileged. A pries^alone, ac¬ 
cording to the Shdstras, can represent his sovereign 
on the bench, and exercise his juridical authority; 
he alone can interpret the laws ; he alone is declared 
worthy of expounding the sacred books, which the 
highest of the other classes is barely tolerated to read ; • 
and for divine mercy and favor, the rest of mankind 
are enjoined to propitiate Ms intercession. Through 
him only ate offerings to be rendered unto. Heaven, 
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and unless so rendered, they shall not be. acceptable!' 
Religion, with all its rites -and ceremonies, and the- 
concerns of life, from the .Tninutest accidents to the 
most important casualties, he is' ordained to preside 
over. Birth, marriage, Bjekness,. -death, the soul’s 
eventual deliverance from purgatory, are all subjects 
on which he must be consulted. Cato is recorded to 
have expressed his surprise that one augur could 
meet another without exchanging a wicked smile. 
How much more would he have been astonished at 
the brass with which the hierarchy of this country, 
practice in concert the grossest impositions on the 
easy credulity of an ignorant public. Stories the 
most absurd remain on record, to show how for, they 
have ventured on such impositions. In one page we 
read of a Br&hman having abused two of the gods of 
the triad, and struck the third with his foot; in ano¬ 
ther, a second arrests the course of the sun to com¬ 
plete his devotions; and again, in another, a third 
consumes a whole race of enemies by flames exhaled 
from his mouth. On such idle tales they have built 
their powqj, and so exalted it, that in no part of the 
world, however barbarous, does one clasp of men ap¬ 
pear ever to have exercised a more baneful superiority 
over another, than they have all along exercised on 
the bulk of their countrymen. Some idea may be 
formed by foreigners of priestly influence, as still 
existing in Hindu society, from the scenes yet observ¬ 
able in the streets, of orthodox believers of all 
classes eagerly prostrating themselves before the 
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Brdhmans, as they pass, for their benedictions, re¬ 
ceiving their feet on their heads, or scraping the dust 
therefrom with earnest devotion. A more repulsive 
feature of slavery is perhaps nowhere to be found; and 
the strict exaction of such respect by the priests to this 
day, after ages of humiliation, furnishes perhaps the 
strongest proof of the rubric of the Shdstras having 
been most unrelentingly acted upon in former times. 

Thus elevated above the rest of their species by the 
words of the scriptures, the Brdhmans engross the 
devotion of the other tribes, in the same, proportion as 
they arc said to engross the regard and favour of the 
deity. They occupy the place of God, and receive 
all the homage, all the fear, all the services, and all 
the honors which He is entitled to; and to this de¬ 
votion the most ignorant has a right, as well as the 
most learned amongst them ; for, saith the text, “ lie 
(a Brdhman) is a powerful divinity, even as fire is a 
powerful divinity, whether consecrated or popular.” 
The laws condemn in strong terms ignorance or 
crime in them; but for no crime and no iguorance are 
they to forfeit the respect of the lower elapses. They 
are, according to the Sluistras, something transcend- 
ently divine, and even though they employ them¬ 
selves in all sorts of mean occupations, must invari¬ 
ably be honored. 

At first sight it would seem as if the Brdhmans, 
satisfied with t^^jspiritual elevation, entertained 
no loMdngs for the vanities of the world. The^codc 
of }(tW^l>rescribes to them a life of study, retirement 
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and austerity, such as leave no leisure for the pursuit 
of ambition. Even for daily food and raiment they 
seem to be left dependent on the attachment and ve¬ 
neration of the lower classes. This, perhaps, led St. 
Ambrose, in open terms, to prefer thefr manners to 
those of the Christians of his time. But here he was 
certainly mistaken. The Br&hmans, as a class, do 
not seem ever to havd^shown any very great disregard 
for wealth and worldly advantages; and the same 
code, which enjoins on them a life of severity, also 
makes “ liberality to Br&hmans” incumbent on every 
virtuous man, and an especial duty of kings. From 
time immemorial they appear to have received from 
princes large donations of rent-free lands, as well as 
rich gifts In gold, cows and grain. All the cere¬ 
monies of religion, too, involve feasts and presents to 
the sacred order; and fines in commutation of pe¬ 
nances leave to them an inexhaustible resource. They 
are, further, declared exempt from taxation and simi¬ 
lar contributions, and entitled to a moiety in all trea¬ 
sure-troves forfeited to the government. We should 
not be right in supposing that the income realized 
from so many sources was inconsiderable. Our im¬ 
pression is that it could not have been less than what 
was acquired by the Sudra by the sweat of his brow. 
Ward goes further, for he makes it greater than the 
revenues of the monarch. But this is a glaring ex¬ 
aggeration. 

Next in importance to the Br&hmans are the Kshe- 
triyas, ordained to protect the earth, the cattle, and 
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the clergy- Though looked down upon by the Brah¬ 
mans, they are looked up to* by the other classes. 
Even oyer the Brahmans they take their places on 
certain occasions. At the R&jsooya sacrifice, for in* 
Stance, they bhve the most prominent post assigned 
them, and are served by the Brdhmans. They are 
permitted by the Shdstras to read the Veds, and to 
perform their religious ceremoifies without the inter¬ 
vention of priests. “ But,” sap Krishna, addressing 
Aijun in the Bluigavat Gitd, “a Kshetriya has no 
duty superior to fighting. * * * * If thou art slain, 
thou wilt obtain Heaven ; and if thou art victorious, 
thou wilt enjoy a world.” The command of armies, 
and all situations 6f authority belong to this order. 
Of this body were the ancient kings of Hindustan, 
both , of the families of the sun and the moon ; but 
now it is said to have merged into the lowest class, 
though many in Upper Hindustan still claim the dis¬ 
tinction of belonging to It, and a few in Bengal also, 
mostly of little note or name. 

The Vaisyas, occupying the third place in society, 
are, if possible, still less numerous. Most authorities 
allow them the privileges enjoyed by the warrior-caste, 
osf reading the scriptures, and of worshipping their 
guardian deities without the assistance of the Brah¬ 
mans. But others, again, deny that they are in any 
important respect superior to the Sudras, maintaining 
that servitude is the birth-right of both classes alike. 

No benevolent person can read the rules regarding 
the Sudras without indignation and .abhorrence. The 
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text assigns to the once-born servitude to the higher 
classes, and especially to the first of them, as his only 
duty on earth ; and thus places him in the most hu¬ 
miliating position in life. The Brdhman, Kshetriya 
and Yaisya, whatever may be their relative position 
towards each other, enjoy certain honors and privi¬ 
leges in common, from which the Sudra alone is ex¬ 
cluded. Utese are the sacred title of the “twice- 
born,” the investiture with the holy thread, which is 
a mark of regeneration, and the privilege of reading 
the Veds. The Sudra has no pretensions to any of 
them—in fact no rights save what his superiors 
choose to concede to him—no honors but- what 
emanate from their compassion* Liberty he must 
not aspire to, for “ whether bought or unbought,” 
says the 413th verse of the 8th chapter of Menu, 
“a Brahman may compel him to perform menial 
duty, because he was created by the Self-Existent 
for the purpose of servinjf Brdhmans.” t The law 
excludes him also from the benefits of property, 
the 129th verse of the 10th chapter declaring that 
“ no collection of wealth must be made by a Sudra, 
even though he has power ; since a’servile man who 
has amassed riches, gives pain to Brdhmansand 
the 417th verse of the 8th chapter gives authority to 
a Br&hman to seize without hesitation the goods of 
his Sudra slave, and appropriate them to his own use. 
Interest from a Brdhman is legal at ten per cent.; 
from a Kshetriya at fifteen, twenty from a Vaisya, 
and from a Sudra fifty ! 
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The criminal laws also, are-far severer against the 
Sudras, than against the other orders. Injuries done 
tP the higher classes are directed to be visited with 
the most rigid punishments ; but wrongs done to the 
Sudras, by their privileged superiors, lose, as if by 
touch of magic, a great part of their heinousness in 
.the eye of the law, and are providdd for with leniency. 
The bloodiest principles of the code of Dfhco are at¬ 
tempted to be equalled, if not surpassed, in visiting 
the offences %f the first; while the reprehensible mild¬ 
ness with which the iniquities of the latter are met, 
remains perhaps unparalleled in the legislation of both 
ancient and modern times. Nay, the tyranny over 
the Sudras extends further, even to religion and the 
prospects of future bliss. Ilalhcd, in his code of Gen- 
too Laws, enumerates the punishments that await 
the Sudra, if he reads, hears, or gets by heart any 
part of the scriptures. The orifices of his ears should 
be stopped with molten wax if he hears; heated oil 
poured d^wn his throat, if he reads ; and the punish¬ 
ment of death executed on him, if he loams by rote 
the Yeds. Nor does this severity stop here. The 
80th and 81st verses, of the 4th chapter of Menu, de¬ 
clare, “ Let hot a Brdhinan give advice to a Sudra, 
nor what remains from his platter, nor clarified but¬ 
ter of which part has been offered to the gods, nor 
spiritual counsel, nor instructions for the expiation 
of his sins. He who declares the law to a servile 
man, or instj?icts him in the mode of expiating sin, 
surely sinks with that very man to the hell named 
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Asamvcrta.” Thus is the Sudra not only disallowed to 
read the scriptures, but is also peremptorily precluded 
from obtaining instruction from those who alone are 
assumed* to be competent to impart it. The higher 
orders of Brdhmans despise those who become priests 
to the Sudras. A joiner’s or a washerman’s Brdhman 
can neither eat with his prouder brethren, nor even 
approach tlfcm except as an inferior. His Brdhman- 
hood is considered polluted by the meanness of his 
vocation, the Sudra, for whose spiritual well-being he 
concerns himself being so low in the eye of the 
SMstras, that his touch, like the touch of a dog, or 
a Mlechha , is sufficient to render a twice-born man 
unclean. So far is this prejudice against $e SudA 
drawn out, that the religious penance for killing him 
is declared to be the same, as that for killing a cat, a 
dog, a frog, a lizard, and so on. 

Such is the classification of the community, accord¬ 
ing to the Hindu SMstras ; thus are the separate 
classes distinctly defined; and thus thejj separate 
duties assigned them. But the rigid laws, which 
assign several duties and employments to the several 
orders, are, in seasons of distress, entitled to a fur¬ 
ther latitude of meaning. Then each of the classes 
may subsist by the occupations allotted to those be¬ 
neath it, ranging at liberty from one profession to 
another, so long as it does not encroach on the em¬ 
ployments of those above. But the purest virtue and 
the most conspicuous merit may not elevate a single 
individual above the grade assigned to him. The 
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Brdhman, unable to subsist by his sacerdotal duties, 
is permitted % lay aside his beads, and gird on the 
. sword; and, should he fail to thrive in war, he may 
yet resort to merchandise and agriculture, fp repair 
his shattered fortune. The Kshctriya, in like circum¬ 
stances, may descend to the duties of a Yaisya, and 
the Yaisya to the servile acts of 4 Sudra. But for 
the Sudra there is no choice, except that he can follow 
the unclean trades and mechanical employments, in 
common with the impurer castes. In this arrange¬ 
ment, as usual, the advantages are au on the stronger 
side. The higher orders can overload the lower ones 
- with additional labourers in seasons of distress, while 
eltempt from their encroachment in return; and the 
unfortunate Sudra may thus be driven out, at any 
time, from the field of his labours, by his privileged 
superiors. 

But there was a race in the eye of the law still 
lower than the unfortunate Sudra—beneath the lowest 
depth a lower still. In spite of all restrictions irre¬ 
gularities Bad crept in within the social circle, and 
children were bom who belonged to no caste,—the un- 
welcome progeny of unholy alliances. In the age of 
Bhrigu, by whom the sacred institutes are said to have 
been compiled, this confusion of classes had most wo- 
fully increased. The Yamasankars, or the casteless, 
were become a numerous body, and the legislator found 
it necessary to regulate their employments. Thirty- 
six branches ,are generally mentioned in the sacred 
books, but there are texts which give a different num- 
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ber.* The highest is that sprang from a Kshetriya 
girl hy a Brahman father, and known by the name of 
Murdhabhishikta. The second is the Vaidya, born of 
a Yaisya woman by a man of the sacerdotal order. 


* According to the Jatiratilu, or the Garland of Classes, an extract 
from tiro Hudram&la Ttntra, the chief of the mixed cl isaes are : 

1st. Murdhabhishikta, horn of a Brahman and a daughter of the 
Kshetriya class, whose duty is limited to the teaching of military exercises. 
2nd. 1H Vaidya, or doctor, sprung from a Vaisya woman by a Brahman. 
3 rd. JNaishada, or fjphernmn, bom of a female Sudra, by a priest 4 th. 
Mahishya, whose profession is declared to be music, astronomy and cattle 
herding 1 sprung from a Kshetriya and a girl of the Vaisya tribe, ath. 
Agra, coudemncd hy Menu to the unaccountable species of degradation 
of killing and confining such animals as live in holes, but according toihe 
T,intra gifted with the sacred inspiration of poetry, bom of a Sudra wo¬ 
man hy a man of the warrior tribe. 6th. Karana or Kuyasth, profession¬ 
ally a courtier and a scribe, bom of a Vaisya and a Hudrani. 7th. Suta, 
or ostler and charioteer, liegotlen by a Kshetriya on a woman of the 
priestly order. 8th. Magadha or itinerant trader, bom of a daughter 
of the military class by a Vaisya. 9th. Vaidcha, sprung from the inter¬ 
course of a woman of the Brahman class with a man of the merchant 
tribe, degraded to wait on women. lOf/i. Ayogava, tjprn of a Vaisya 
woman by a Sudra, having the profession of a carpenter assigned to him ; 
and so on, till we come to the Chanddl, sprang from a Sudra by a girl 
of the Brahman class,^rliom all authorities concur in placing at the bottom 
of the list. In tliis arrangement, from the different ranks assigned to the 
spurious offsprings above noticed respectively, it will be perceived that 
Brahmauical ingenuity has attached to female infidelity different shades 
of guilt, varying, not according to the circumstances of their temptation, 
hut according to the rank of the parties with whom they had unhappily 
connected themselves! 

Menu makes several distinctions amongst the mixed classes. The sous 
of women only one degree lower than their lovers—the Murdhabhishikta, 

JJ-.2 
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Then rank the K&yasth, sprung from a female Sudra 
by a father of the Taisya class*; and so on. From 
a Br&hman beauty by a Sudra father sprung the 
Chanddl, the ‘Slowest of mortals.” All the occupations, 
which the sagacity of the Shdstras had not previously 
provided for, are distributed amongst these mixed 
tribes. From the abhorrence with which they are 
named in our books, we are led to believe that they 
must have remained in great isolation for a long while. 
Eventually, however, the whole body got mixed %ith 
the Sudras, with whom they had an affinity, that pow¬ 
erful affinity which unites the oppressed against the 
oppressors. It is also contended by those, who con¬ 
sider themselves qualified to offer an opinion on the 
subject, that the Kshetriyas and Taisyas likewise no 
longer exist in their purity. All the lower classes 
have been mixed up infc> one body, and though there 
are minor sub-divisions in that body, which are sepa¬ 
rated by effectual barricades from intercourse with 
each other, and winch dispute for precedence among 
themselves, there are at present only two graiffi 

the Mahishya, and the Kurana or Kiiyasth—he places in the first grade. 
In a lower grade he ranks the sons of womc9two or three degrees 
below their lovers, and, placing the Vaidyas at their head, mentions the 
Naishada, -4gra, Suta, Magadha, Vaideha, Ayogava and Chanda] in 
succession. He then goes on enumerating minor subdivisions sprung 
from the intercourse of these abject tribes. 

* The Kayasths of Bengal claim a nobler pedigree, ^jjiich the 
Jatimula seems to^authorise, their origin being there mentioned, before 
the subject of the mixed tribes is introduced. 
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divisions of the community, the Br&hmans and the 
Vamasankars. The barriers, which hedged in the 
four original divisions of the Siuistras, have long been 
broken through, and, though a Vaidya and K&yasth 
regard a barber and washerman with greater abhor¬ 
rence, than is shewn by a Br&liman towards either of 
them, in the strict eye of the law they arc themselves 
as impure as those whom they contemn. 

In Bengal, where the trammels of caste are, at the 
present moment, infinitely stronger and more oppres¬ 
sive than in any other part of India, and where the 
injunctions of the Siuistras, and the bye-laws of the 
institution, are still upheld by the orthodox Hindus, 
as strictly as they can be under a foreign government, 
the Brahmans are divided into three classes, distin¬ 
guished by the designations of Kuhns, Srutriyas and 
Bangshajas, a division that w4l founded on a differ¬ 
ence of talents and sanctity, and never intended to be 
perpetuated by descent. It has now, however, like all 
other distinctions in the country, become hereditary. 
Tfie intrinsic superiority of one body over another, 
with which it originated, has at present no existence ; 
and the son of a Kulin lays claim to the honors en- 
joyed by his father, only by virtue of his birth. Next 
to the Brahmans rank the Yaidyas, and the KAySsths, 
each, like the priests, sub-divided into secerns, and 
having its order of Kuhns. These three primary 
classes amongst us are now, perhaps, the only staunch 
supporters of old beliefs and institutions. They com¬ 
prehend almost all of the community who are in easy 
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circumstance#, and who, being less actively engaged 
in life than the rest of their countrymen, are in a 
manner compelled to employ themselves, for want of 
worthier occupation, in soldering the broken links of 
superstition. The lower trif>es are mere cyphers in 
society, professionally merchants, agriculturists, trad¬ 
ers, or artizans, as their circumstances permit them to 
be. They are not much interested in the preserva¬ 
tion of the distinctions of caste, but are in too humble 
a sphere to think of striking into any new path. 
Some deviations they, have made from the established 
rules. The trades, for instance, are now promiscuous¬ 
ly followed by all classes ; and the hereditary trans¬ 
mission of them is fast' disappearing as an inviolable 
ordinance. But more than this has not yet been at¬ 
tempted, nor can more be reasonably expected frojp 
men, who must, natu#,lly enough, in all their actions, 
wish to avoid offending the higher orders. 

The nature of the institution of castes has now 
been sufficiently explained. Its origin, we stated at 
the outset, is immemorial. Leaving aside its claims 
to divine parentage as. an assumption which bears in¬ 
ternal evidence of being altogether fictitious, it is at 
the present day impossible correctly to determine 
the tinm when, or the circumstances under which, it 
first came into operation in this country. Many con¬ 
jectures have been hazarded on this point, most of 
tVm based on supposed foreign conquests. Accord¬ 
ing to one, the warlike habits and superstitioJl of the 
ancient Kshetriyas being considered uncongenial to 
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the burning plains of fl^plustdn, the 'origin of the 
military race has been traced so far as the banks of 
the Jaxartes—to the homes of the Getes, the Cimrii, 
the Takshacs, the Oatti ai^L the Huns. Certain strange 
customs, such as the marriage of one woman with 
several brothers, certain peculiar rites, such as the 
Ashwnmedk Jagya , and the discovery of certain 
ancient undecypliered characters in places where the 
Kurus, the Urus, and the Yadus have reigned, have 
been regarded as positive proofs of the Scythic origin 
of those races ; and to the question, “ why, under such 
circumstances, the Brahmans have been permitted to 
form themselves into a class superior to the conquer¬ 
ors of the land ?” an answer has been ingeniously 
given to the effect, that, Brahmanhood was only a sub¬ 
sequent extraction from that body of conquerors, and 
owed its superiority to peculiar circumstances. The 
priestly office, it has been urged, was in the earlier 
ages only a profession, and not a hereditary distinction. 
It #18 often combined with the kingly power, oftencr 
still assumed by princes of the royal blood ; but when 
the Surya bangsa, or descendants of the Stih, found 
themselves unable to keep up an unequal contest with 
the more prolific race of the Moon, they began to as¬ 
sume, under the humble veil of religion, greater pre¬ 
rogatives than they were obliged to give up. 

' Another hypothesis gives to the Brahmans the cre¬ 
dit of having been the first conquerors of the land, 
and attempts to trace the progress of their conquest 
iu the pages of the first lawgiver himself. *The tract 
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which lies between the Qaggar and the Saraswati, 
is stated in the sacred institutes to be frequented by 
gods, and termed Brahmavarta. This has been consi¬ 
dered clear enough to mean^at it was the first land 
occupied by the conquerors. A larger space, called 
Brdhmarshi in the text, and comprehending nearly 
the whole country generally known by the designation 
of Hindustan Proper, is set down by a similar hypo¬ 
thesis as the region over which the “progressive 
spirit” of Br&hmanism next extended its dominion. 
The whole space between the Himalaya and the 
Vindhyd mountains being also pronounced sacred— 
Aryavarta, or fit for respectable men to reside in—it 
has been presumed to mean that the tide of conquest 
was yet flowing on. Nay, it being laid down that 
every place, where the antelope grazes in natural frqp- 
dom, is fit for sacrifice, it has been understood, that 
the Brilnnans were at that moment contemplating the 
subjugation of the whole peninsula. 

A third theory supposes that India was originally 
peopled by comparatively uncivilized and defenceless 
tribes, who were gradually subdued and dispossessed 
by the more warlike nations of the regions about the 
Caspian sea. It makes the Sudras the first conquerors 
of the knd. They came, it is supposed, frthn the 
north-west, at some very remote period, and, clearing 
the country of its forests, and of its original races, 
(the Koles, Virata, Bheels, Dlidngurs, Khoonds, &c.) 
whom they - drove to the mountains, quietly settled 
down as plrmanent occupants of the soil. Next came 
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the Kshctriyas, a different race from the Sudras, but 
who followed them by the same route, and from the 
same direction. Last came the Brdhmans, bringing 
with them a more northern blood than both the 
races by whoA they had 1)een preceded, and also more 
nerve and energy of character. With fire and sword 
they established their supremacy in the land, but 
dreading a renewal of bloody contests, they conceded to 
the Kshetriyas, by whom perhaps they had been most 
violently opposed, a place only lower than their own. 
From the Sudi’as they had probably met no hindrance, 
and had nothing to fear; and they reduced them, 
therefore, to a state of vassalage, from which the no 1 
bility of the tribe only were exempted, these forming 
a separate class under the name of Taisyas. And 
tlys ascendancy, thus acquired by military prowess, 
was secured by superior civilization and intelligence. 

If any one of the above conjectures be correct, it 
will give to the institution of castes an historical ori¬ 
gin.* But we have no certain light on such a view of 
the subject, and it it clearly contrary to the spirit of 
the SMstras. Further, neither in the code of Menu, 
norm any other work of equal authority and age, is 
there any allusion to a prior residence of the Hindus 
in a different country 7 , or any mention of their migra¬ 
tion hither ; and there is no reason whatever for sup- 
prosing that they came from Scythia. If it had been 
, maintained that they were sprung from the same root 
with the Scythians, the assumption might have been 
allowed on all hands, as less open to objection, because 
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referring to a period earlier than the historic era. But 
when it is urged that they were themselves a body 
of Scythians, who poured into India and conquered it, 
and who to secure the pre-eminence thus acquired, 
established the institution of castes, a^fehain of evi¬ 
dence at once becomes necessary to support the hy¬ 
pothesis, and this the ingenuity of the learned has 
not yet been able to supply. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not deny the 
probability of India, at least a part of \t, having been 
overrun in the general inundations of the barbarians 
from the great Scythian hive—inundations which 
have been felt, at some time or other, in almost all the 
countries of Europe and Asia. All that we contend 
for, is, that the origin of caste in India is of remoter 
antiquity than those irruptions. The testimony of 
Arrian proves that the institution existed prior to the 
time of Alexander’s expedition, or mqpe than three 
hundred years before the beginning of the Christian 
era.* That there were Scythian inroads into India 
of still earlier date, we have no#evideuce to prove. 
After the retreat of the Macedonian we read that an 
independent kingdom was founded by the Greeks in 

* It is true that Arrian mentions seven classes instead ofrfrur, but 
that lias been explained to be owing to bis having confounded civil em¬ 
ployments with die divisions of caste. Due allowance must also lie made • 
for liis incorrectness about particulars, when we remember that Alexan-* 
der barely touched the outskirts of India, and that his followers had m • 
opportunity of inquiring minutely into the state of things in the heart of 
the country. 
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Bactria, and that this kingdom was overturned by the 
Sakas or Scythians, when it was only one hundred 
and thirty years old. W.e may be satisfied with the 
proofs afforded to us, that, on this occasion, India,west 
of the river Scinde, was also overrun by the barba¬ 
rians. But this was too late in the day to establish 
the point contended for, and, moreover, east o$ the 
, Indus was the powerful empire where Brahmanism 
has always existed in its - glory. Col. Tod, indeed, 
speaks of Scythian emigrations in India occurring in 
the gixth century before Christ, and alludes to one 
even earlier ^but these are mere unsupported assump¬ 
tions, and even if admitted, evidence will still be want¬ 
ing to shew that any permanent establishment of their 
power was then effected by the bai'barians. Above all, 
we must remember that, the age of the code of Menu 
has been allowed, by those least favorable to its pre¬ 
tensions to gre^t antiquity, to be about nine hundred 
years earlier than that of Christ, and that the date of 
the origin of caste must be at least as remote, if not 
much remoter, than the age of the Institutes. If any 
of the Seythie tribes, therefore, in any of their great 
migrations, conquered India, they must have got pos¬ 
session of it at a time when the system of caste ,had 
already%ttained its matured perfection; and it appears 
but reasonable to suppose, in the absence of positive 
proof to the contrary, that, like all the subsequent 
conquerors of the countiy, they effected no change in 
the manners, customs and institutions of its original 
inhabitants, but settled in it, if they settled at all, as 
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a separate and distinct race. There have always been 
many races amongst us, living in this isolated condi¬ 
tion, claiming only the name of Hindus, but denying 
the authority of the Yeds and the Pur&ns, disregard¬ 
ing the institution of castes, and differing widely in 
most respects from the great bulk of the people. 

Ti^th reference to the first hypothesis we would 
also observe, that, if there be any real similarity of, 
customs and religious observances between the Kshe- 
triyas and the Scythians, we may, on the testimony 
of Menu, assume that the latter were only an alien 
branch of the former race. Says the legislator, 

“ Many families of the military class, having gradually 
abandoned the ordinances of the Veda and the com¬ 
pany of the Brahmans, lived in a state of degradation, 
as the people of Pandraka, and Adra, those of Dravira 
and Camboja, the Yavanas and Sahas, (understood 
to mean Scythians) the Paradas andithe Pahlavas, 
the Chinas and some other nations.” We should here 
further mention, that the peculiarities in the Kshetriya 
character, generally selected as specimens of Scythian 
manners, are for the most part the general peculiari¬ 
ties of all rude nations. leaving these minute 
points of resemblance, we compare the general cha¬ 
racter of the two nations, we shall find that white and 
black are not more dissimilar, than the Scythian and 
the Kshetriya characters. If, therefore, the Kshetriyas 
(and this will apply also to the Brdhmans, with res¬ 
pect to the second and third hypotheses,) are of Scy- 
thic descent, their character must have undergone 
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a great change, and that at a very early age of society, 
so early as the date of the earliest Hindu records. Is 
this possible? » Can it be believed that immediately 
aij^fer their migration they at once found them¬ 
selves completely changed, when we see, that, since 
then, their manners have remained for ages as 
unaltered as the fabled laws of the Medes and the 
Persians ? 

The second and third theories, exclusive of the 
general argument advanced against them, are open to 
another objection. They both refer to a theocracy, 
the actual existence of which remains to be proved. 
The ‘Minava Dharma allows the Brdhmans no in¬ 
terference with the executive government. How is 
this to be reconciled with the hypothesis that makes 
them conquerors of the land ? Nor does it appear 
probable that the warlike over-runners of a country, 
flushed with ^iccess, should voluntarily betake them¬ 
selves to the counting of beads, in preference to 
martial avocations. 

That caste originated in India, as it must have 
originated in all other countries where it had also 
prevailed, in the necessities of an early stage of society, 
appears to us to be the most reasonable hypothesis. 
In rude ages, while men continue in the condition of 
hunters and shepherds, the division of labour is un¬ 
known, because people do not tffen yet want a mul¬ 
tiplicity of blessings. Every family is then itself the 
author of its simple accommodations. But. as po¬ 
pulation multiplies, the wants of society increase, 
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and the inconveniencies arising from the absence of 
the division of labour, begin to become oppressively 
palpable. Society thus gets gradual^ prepared to 
welcome a change, and any plausible scheme to re¬ 
lieve its necessities, offered at such a juncture, is 
sure to receive a hearty welcome. Mill supposes, 
that, when society was in this state in India, some 
Hindu philosopher, perceiving the advantages which 
would accrue to his countrymen from a division 
of employments, conceived the design of classifying 
the community, and, placed perhaps in circum¬ 
stances which enabled him to clothe himself with 
divine authority, found it not difficult to divide them 
into classes, and to assign to them separate offices and 
occupations. As fear is the most paramount passion 
while the human mind is weak* and timid, and as, in 
the earlier ages of society, God is regarded more as 
the God of vengeance than of love, the priests, or men 
who had more sagacity than their neighbours, were 
permitted to form a separate class, and to arrogate to 
themselves the place of liighest distinction. Next to 
the fear of God, is the fear of evil men ; and the sol¬ 
dier therefore necessarily became a character of im¬ 
portance, and ranked next, and next only, to him who 
professed to keep the keys of heaven. The fear of 
starvation gave the husbandman the third rank in 
society. But luxury was then a thing not cared for, 
and the arts were yet in too simple a state to attract 
attention ; the supply of all other demands and the 
performance of all other services were, therefore, left 
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to a separate class of men, who, as they could not harp 
on the fears of the community, were esteemed of less 
account. The studied ^hatred with which they have 
since been regarded, must have been of tardier growth, 
originating undoubtedly in the natural pronencss of 
human nature to abuse extensive authority. 

So far as the simple division of the community goes, 
the aim of the legislator appears unexceptionable. It 
is certainly politic in a social system, in its infancy, 
to secure the order and integrity of all its parts by 
Laving separate and distinct offices and employments 
for each. It is evidently the most natural and the 
most obvious step for a primitive people, and one 
which has been adopted by most nations in their first 
start for improvement. But not content with having 
effected the separation of the body into classes, our 
philosophers imagined that it would be wise to take 
care of its permanence through all ages; and, with 
this vie’sy, thought it necessary to promulgate, still 
under the veil of divine authority, those strict regu¬ 
lations, which compel the son to tread in the footstep^ 
of his father, bar merit from promotion, and denounce 
the intermarriage and confusion of castes. This was 
an unusual course—the first important deviation from 
the ordinary route. It is impossible now to con¬ 
jecture what suggested to our legislators the necessity 
of so strictly preserving the purity of the different 
sections. Perhaps it originated only in feelings of 
pride, which revolted at every idea of degradation. 
The end, however, was not fully attained. The 
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castes got confused, in spite of all edicts to the con¬ 
trary. Fortune and beauty held out many tempta¬ 
tions, which religion was not strong enough to resist. 
An unhallowed union of the sexes took place in spite 
of the anathemas of the law; and the necessities of 
society having meanwhile extended beyond the narrow 
limits within which they had been formerly confined, 
the Yamasankars, instead of being the pests of society, 
were soon converted to its service, and the lower duties 
assigned to them. Here, however, was a dead halt. 
When the institution had reached this stage, it admit¬ 
ted of no further improvement. The wants of society 
multiplied, and the narrowness of the policy, which 
h*ad bound succeeding ages to the conveniericies of a 
barbarous era, began daily to be more and more ap¬ 
parent. But the girths of that policy were too 
strongly knit to be easily broken. The evil continued 
to fester. No exertions were made to qualify its 
virulence, and the effect has been, w%t might 
naturally have been expected, that a fertile soil and a 
Igenial climate is teeming with a population in want 
of all the decencies, and of most of what are elsewhere 
considered the necessaries of life. 

The nature, origin and distinguishing usages of 
caste therefore, though professing according to the 
Sh&stras to be divinely ordained and essentially 
religious, seem most likely to belong to a civil institu¬ 
tion, perhaps originally founded on the primitive in¬ 
equality of talents, and on the same principle as rank 
in Europe. But Hie difference between rank in 
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Europe and caste in India, is too palpable now for 
them to admit of much affinity- with each other. 
Even though the strict discipline of the code of Menu 
is no longer regarded, and the Br&hman far from 
receiving honors invariably, is generally, either a 
beggar or a cook,* still no merit and no virtue; <?jan 
pass the barriers of the law, and the Sudra can never 
become a Brahman. Bank is accessible to all. It is 
the distinction arrogated by; or rather conferred upon, 
worth or greatness, civic merit or learning. It debars 
none from advancement, fetters no one's intellect. 
The weaver and the ploughman in England have 
worked their way to the station of peers, the day-la¬ 
bourers of Spitalfields and Coventry have risen to 
honor and distinction. The ascent may not be easy,, 
but there are no impassable barriers to oppose the 
aspiring; no recorded text, nor venerated tradition to 
gainsay their right. Complete and absolute equality 
nowhere, exists. It is said that even the brute creation 
have all an idea of precedence; and it is-undoubtedly 
certain that the human race, in all its diversities, 
has it. Our next door neighbour, if some undefinable 
circumstance places him a little ahead of us, will look 
down on us with something like contempt. The 
shopkeeper curls up his nose at the sight of a pedlar; 


■ * The profession of a cook, however, is not so low in India, as in y 
most other countries. Men of the higher castes only are suffered to fol¬ 
low it, for nobody will partake of food prepared by a person of an inferior 
order. 
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the merchant shrugs his shoulders at a shopkeeper, and 
thu remnants of the old school of gentility look down 
with ill-suppressed scorn on that upstart race, which 
is quietly elbowing them out of their place. But here 
the line of separation is too subtle and too fleeting to 
be injurious. The inferior pays but .a reluctant 
homage to him who thinks himself his superior, and 
struggles might and main to outstrip him in the 
long run. The itinerant pedlar in time becomes a 
shopkeeper, the shopkeeper a merchant, the merchant 
a gentleman. But caste admits of no such promo¬ 
tions. Independent of merit or demerit, it dooms the 
g^eat mass of the people to a state of servitude, 
ignorance and degradation from which nothing can 
ever elevate them. “ Pure in body and mind, humbly 
serving the three higher classes, mild in speech, never 
arrogant, ever seeking refuge in Brahmans principally, 
the Sudra,” says Menu, “ may attain the most emi¬ 
nent elass,” but, adds his quiet unostentatious com¬ 
mentator, the learned Culluca, “ in another transmi- 
gration” only. Such is the law ! 

The effects of caste on the character of the Hindus, 
as a nation, and its influence on the progress of im¬ 
provement amongst them remain now to be examined. 
Ward has very correctly and pithily observed, 
that caste, like the national shoe of China, has 
rendered the whole population of India cripples. 
There is no gainsaying this. That the Hindus are as 
imbecile as cripples, is not to be denied, and that this 
imbecility has chiefly resulted from the operation of 
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ill-judged social divisions, is as little to be doubted. 
Man is a progressive being. In a savage state hois 
hardly superior in his condition to the other animals 
of the creation. But he is susceptible of rapid im¬ 
provement. He ascends from one stage to another in a 
continued line that seems to have no termination, and 
proceeds farther and farther at every stej^ from the 
rest of animated nature. Even the knowledge of the 
nineteenth century has assigned no limits to his pros¬ 
pects of advancement. There are circumstances, 
however, under which the human mind, though so 
beneficently endowed by Providence? will not proceed; 
or will proceed only in a contrary direction, toward# 
the great goal of brutish intellect. Caste placed the 
Hindu mind under such peculiarly unfavorable cir¬ 
cumstances. Though not ill-adapted to a primitive 
state of society, its principles were totally opposed 
to eveiy spirit of progression; in fact, were too con¬ 
tracted and illiberal to suit any period beyond that of 
actual barbarism. It is true that the occupations it 
assigned to the Brahmans, Kshetriyas, Vaisyas and 
Sudras respectively, are essentially connected with 
social order in all stages of civilization* since no society 
can be preserved without religion, government, com¬ 
merce and mechanical labor ; but so are not the res-. 
trictions by which they were confined to the separate 
classes, restrictions which have served only as "a bar 
to the advancement of piety, enterprise and diligence, 
and an mgis of protection to idleness and iniquity. To 
award to the learned^ the pious, and the good the 
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highest rank in that society, of which they were the 
best ornaments, was but an act of justice which no 
one Trill undertake to dispute. But to say that none 
shall be entitled to the same distinction, but such as 
were lineally descended from those who were originally 
selected for it, was in fact to subvert those principles, 
and defeat those intetffcions on which it was founded; 

A 

and when, in addition to this, it was prescribed that 
the descendants of those ancient sages alone, out of 
the whole body of the people, were to have an exclu¬ 
sive monopoly of letters and religion, the system at 
once became too monstrous and irrational to answer 
any end calculated to extend the operations of the 
human mind. 

None but a Brdhmari, declared the ShAstras, should 
read the Yeds, or impart religious instruction ; and as 
the Yeds and their Angas included all the literature 
and sciences of the country—grammar, versification, 
arithmetic and the mathematics—the law thus effec¬ 
tually enjoined ignorance to the rest of mankind. The 
favored Class alone were permitted to read and write, 
and this privilege they enjoyed undisturbed for ages. 
The consequence has been a total prostration of in¬ 
tellect and of mental energy, not only in the general 
mass of the community, but even among that favored 
class itself.. Learning has dwindled down to childish 
frivolity, and religion to ceremonial purity; and a BrAh- 
man who can read and explain what his forefathers 
wrote, is seldom to be met with in the land. Our 
pundits of the present day are a set of lazy, supersti- 
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tious, weak-minded men, living mostly on the com¬ 
munity, without contributing at all to its welfare; 
having, some of them, a little dexterity in threading 
the dreams of metaphysics, and the unenviable ability 
of framing specious arguments for perplexing the 
plainest truths; or, as is more generally the case, 
making up the want of even these little qualifications 
by an affectation of austerity and mystery, which are at 
all times sufficient to make the vulgar regard them 
with admiration. The cause of so much deterioration 
is easily explained. When literature and the sciences 
were ensured in perpetuity to the Br&hmans, it became 
no longer their interest to acquire real knowledge and 
the means of making themselves and their brethren 
wiser and happier. The arts of imposture held out to 
them more lucrative employment. To cheat and delude 
the mass, whom the laws had consigned to ignorance 
and misery, promised them palpable advantages; and 
they possessed by birth-right the means of deceiving 
with impunity. They were the accredited oracles of 
heaven ; religion with all its profits and advantages 
was exclusively within their grasp; they held a mono¬ 
poly of spiritual and legal interpretations; the sacred 
books, and the lips of myriads, who had not the courage 
to consult either their own reason or their own feelings, 
vied to do them honor ; eternal beatitude was pro¬ 
mised to them whether they did or did not perform 
acts to merit it; wherever their vision extended they 
perceived nothing but their own aeration. The 
temptation was too great for human nature to resist, 
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and it "was not Resisted. Religion and knowledge 
were unhesitatingly sacrificed at the altar of avarice, 
and so completely that it will be difficult now to find 
out a single man of the sacred order in all India, whose 
duplicity does not far exceed his learning. Such are 
now the descendants of the ancient Br&hmans whom 
antiquity never spoke of but with praise. Such are 
the grave instructors of our youths ! 

And what do they teach? Assuredly all they can. 
ButO! how insufficient is that all to answer any^ 
purpose of a sound education ! A Hindu school is a 
school but in name, where a few trite, common-place 
acquirements only are picked up, together with absurd 
lessons of an extravagant theology, disfigured with 
metaphysical errors and logical subtlety,—a medley 
perhaps more baneful in its consequences than abso¬ 
lute ignorance itself. The improvement and amelio¬ 
ration of the mind is never thought of; there is not a 
single book calculated to enlighten it ; the tutor does 
not even profess to impart what he never acquired 
himself ;■ and the student is thrown upon the world, 
stocked with odd notions, and a narrow-minded 
and illiberal study, which never rises to the idea of 
practical utility. Even this little, ill-founded educa¬ 
tion is confined to the Br&hmans alone. To the other 
classes, which constitute the multitude, literature 
holds out neither its honors, nor its emoluments. On 
the contrary, the interdictions and anathemas of the 
scriptures rej^ them from the pgle of enlightenment, 
while the hereditary nature of their duties takes away 
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from them the power and even the inclination to swerve 
from the beaten path. Hopes and fears, even the 
worst evils of life, will often call forth the most latent 
talents of the human mind. But even in his hopes, 
and in his fears, and in his ills too, a Hindu is not his 
own master. He dares not think, he dares not put 
his own shoulder to the wheel in any difficulty. The 
Br&hinan with his prayers and his rites must come to 
help him at every emergency. Among the lower 
classes, therefore, among men whg dare not exercise 
their own natural judgment* education has achieved 
no triumphs worth telling. In other countries the 
walls of separation, which divide the learned from the 
unlearned, are never so strictly guarded but that the 
knowledge of the few finds out a vent to spread 
itself by slow and imperceptible degrees, among 
the many. But in India liberal ideas, like a plague 
or other dangerous cpidemy, have been more carefully 
watched over. A flexible and living language was 
left uncultivated, lest it should serve as a channel 
of communication between the belligerent powers. 
The learned wrote and spoke in Sanskrit, and the 
object of the designing few thus remained secure; for 
what the learned wro^e, the learned alone could read. 
Sanskrit was not a language for all classes, all ages, 
and all sexes. It did not open the stores entrusted 
to it to general discussion. And th^ vulgar idiom was 
a jargon. 

Even to the arts^j>erfection, or any^iing approach¬ 
ing it, is denied %y that very institution which 
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was originally, according to the most reasonable 
hypothesis, ordained to secure their improvement.* 
That a man will do any thing better than another 
man, because his fathers did it before him, is a sorry 
conjecture; and all the arguments which the looms of 
Dacca, or the brocades of Benares, can marshal in its 
favor, are nothing to the fact, that no improvements 
of any utility were known to the country similar to 
those now being made under European superinten¬ 
dence. The acquirements of one generation are not 
best transmitted to another, when transmitted from 
father to son. Nor is a father necessarily the best of 
tutors, nor a son the aptest of pupils. On the con¬ 
trary, the strict confinement of artizans to a tribe is 
calculated to create the unfortunate habit of being 
mechanically persuaded, that, “whatever is, is right,” 
a habit decidedly inimical to innovations, and, there¬ 
fore, diametrically opposed to improvement. We 
accordingly find, that, while in other lands, where no 
such provision ever existed, or, if existing, was early 
done away with, the arts are now in such a state as 
would almost justify us in supposing that they have 
there attained their final perfection, in India they 
retain almost the same simple condition in which they 
were known to the ancient worthies of the land. Is 
this a gratuitous assumption that will not bear the 
test of proof ? Sar from it. There is no test which 
will nBt prove its accuracy. Her^we have the Vaid- 
yas, a separate^lass, for administering medicine, and 
yet the whole country will hardly yield a dozen regu- 
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lar physicians, whose practice is really founded on 
‘science. The rest are all mere quacks, illiterate as 
the community in general, and sporting with the lives 
and health of their fellow-men, only by virtue of their 
birth.* We have the KAnsharis, a separate class, 
for founding brass and preparing brazen utensils, 
and yet the sort of utensils in use amongst us are 
very poor and few, and the methods of fluxing 
and compounding metals far from being, what they 
have long been regarded, perfect# Apart from the 
Yaisyas, who are now extinct, we have the Aguris 
and the Kaibartas, separate classes for agriculture, 
and yet we look in vain for a contented and indepen¬ 
dent peasantry, or for a solfd and rational system of 
the art founded upon clear and intelligible principles. 
The Bengal farmer is more indebted to nature for 
a crop, than to his own industry or management, and 
has neither the skill nor the diligence with which an 
English farmer cultivates a waste or a fen. A coun¬ 
try plough is one of the rudest instruments imagina¬ 
ble, and all the other implements of the trade are of 
equally clumsy construction; while miserable mud 
cottages, rudely thatched over, testify, in characters 
too plain to be mistaken, the wretched condition of 
the agriculturists themselves. We have a separate 

• 

* To convey perhaps an idea of this scarcity of medical skill, in the 
country, it is stated in our ancient books, that one of the fourteen Ratnas, 
or precious things, which <the gods churned out # the ocean, was a 
learned physician. 
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class of potters in the Kumbhakdrs, and yet the pots 
in use here are of the most miserable sort, and* 
there is nothing resembling porcelain or Queen’s- 
ware in the country. We have a separate class 
of weavers, and in the manufacture of cotton and 
the labours of the loom, the Hindus do surpass a 
great many nations, but, for all that, it is not the 
less a fact that cheap clothing, we mean of course 
cheapness combined with decency, was unknown 
here, till exports^rom England supplied the Indian 
market. 'The Karmakdrs, or blacksmiths, forth a se¬ 
parate sect, and yet their work, except what is now 
being performed under the superintendence of foreign¬ 
ers, is generally very clulnsy and ill-finished. The 
joiners too area separate class, but till recently “ they 
had neither rule, compass, nor even a gimblet” to 
work with. The Rajakas, or washermen, have made 
so little progress in their art, that, to this day, the wash 
is generally made of the urine of cows and the ashes 
of the plantain. Soap has only recently come into use, 
and so also have ironing, clear-starching, and calen¬ 
dering. The Swamakdrs, or goldsmiths, are very 
imperfect artizans; those only excepted, who have 
profited by the instruction, or served under the super¬ 
intendence, of European tradesmen. The manufac¬ 
ture of fire-works, paper-making, book-binding, book¬ 
selling, &e. were* trade* unknown among the ancient 
Hindus. Nay, there were no tailors in India previous 
to the Mahomjdan conquest, the garments formerly 
worn by the natives consisting simply of one or more 
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sheets of muslin folded, round the body. In truth, 
none of the conveniences of life ever existed in this 
country in that state of improvement in which they 
are to be found in Europe. Almost all our exports 
to this day consist of raw materials. Nothing is sent 
out that has either taste or elegance; while our imports 
clearly show that our tradespeople in no respect rival 
those of the Western world. We are yet too rude 
a nd ignorant to make any refined use of the inexhaus¬ 
tible natural resources of our own ^txntry; and even 
now, a« has been the case from age to age, those re¬ 
sources are freely yielded up to other nations to work 
with and profit by. 

It has been argued that .the hereditarincss of pro¬ 
fessions is to be met with in all countries. It is not 
uncommon even in England for a clergyman, a law¬ 
yer, or. a soldier to educate his sons for his own pro¬ 
fession. True. But neither the clergyman, nor tile 
lawyer, nor the soldier, do any such thing under the 
conviction of a moral obligation. They are only 
actuated by a feeling of partiality for what long 
acquaintance has rendered dear to each. But if any 
of the sons happens to find no inclination to the occu¬ 
pation of his father, there is neither hesitation nor 
difficulty in transferring him to a business more con¬ 
sonant to his taste. It is not so in India. Whether 
he likes it or not, the Hindu youth must follow the 
business bequeathed to him, or sink in the regard and 
estimation of the community. It is ^an obligation 
enjoined by the SMstras, which allow him no other 
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alternative, and which thus, tacitly deprive him of a 
natural privilege, enjoyed by his brethren in all other 
parts of the world. Of late the force of this obligation 
has indeed somewhat slackened, and a commensurate 
degree of improvement has already been derived from 
the circumstance. 

The arts, we have said, could not be well cultivated 
under a system of hereditary transmission ; still less 
could those prosper which we distinguish by the name 
of “ the fine arts.” These generally reach the summit of 
perfection in those countries, where religion consists in 
the worship of idols and images, and where magnificent 
temples and imposing decorations are considered essen¬ 
tial to such worship. We see accordingly that tri¬ 
umphal arches, towers and pyramids, statues and pic¬ 
tures, the speaking canvas and the breathing marble, 
are glories that have belonged almost exclusively to 
lifeathen lands, and which modem art, in spite of her 
most strenuous efforts, has only succeeded to imitate 
partially, and at a servile distance. But even these 
poor substitutes for religion have left no trace in India. 
Sunk in greater vice and impiety than Greece, or 
Borne, or Egypt in their worst of days, she has no 
exquisite remains of art like any of them, to astonish 
the world with, and plead for her guilt. Of painting, 
her specimens are as rare as they are wretched; her 
sculptures, though more numerous, display only a total 
ignorance of anatomy, and an inexcusable disregard 
of proportions ; and even her celebrated cave-temples 
refuse to testify that she ever made any extraordi- 
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nary progress in architecture. Why is this so? The 
artists of India have not surely been wanting in dex¬ 
terity and industry. But the restrictions of caste dead¬ 
ened every spjrit of emulation, and thus effectually 
closed up the door of improvement. 

But these are slight evils compared to the moral 
turpitude they have occasioned. The superabun¬ 
dance of men, in the respective professions to which 
they are assigned, not having been provided for 
by the laws, the supemumeraiy hands, for want 
of better occupation, have taken to all sorts of crimes 
to obtain subsistence. Historians mention that there 
are castes for thieves, and that men are systematically 
brought up to consider robbeiy as their hereditary 
occupation. This at least is certain that there are 
outcasts, who, driven from the pale of society by op¬ 
pression, have adopted vagrant and murderous habits, 
and live in the performance of the most inhuman and 
immoral deeds. There are also sharpers and thieves 
by profession, to whom no ray of instruction has re¬ 
vealed the iniquity of their career, and in whom the 
feeble stirrings of conscience are smothered under the 
hardness of their lot. The great mass of society, too, 
being destitute of education, and in want of all the 
principles of morality, herd together simply to cor¬ 
rupt each other, and eke out for themselves those 
courses only, which lead to mere carnal gratifications. 
At an early age they enter the broad road of iniquity, 
crimes are committed which, in the language, of the 
Apostle, “ it is a shame to speak of,” and receiving 
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no check either from education, example, or the state 
of public morals, these unfortunate young men hurry 
recklessly onwards to destruction. Religion is a by¬ 
word in the land, and has been so corrupted, that it 
has become a prolific source of hatred, cruelty and 
crime. The ritual is a collection of superstitious 
ceremonies which will make all laugh who can laugh 
at the follies of men, and bring tears into the eyes of 
those who cannot regard the progress of human de¬ 
pravity without emotion. The doctrines of the Veds, 
however imperfect when compared with the light 
which has since been afforded to the world, contain a 
great degree of morality, to which the belief now in 
force amongst us has no pretension. The reading of 
those doctrines is confined to one isolated class, while 
the great bulk of the people have embraced every 
fantastic opinion which their designing superiors have 
thrown in their way. They have deified their heroes, 
their legislators, and their priests ; nay, unsatisfied 
even with so much impiety, they have in their utter 
ignorance, ranked stocks, and stones, and creeping 
things with God. Thus has the dignity of religion 
been insulted, and human intellect reduced to a level 
with brutishness. Nor could this state of things have 
by any means been avoided in a country, where to be¬ 
come a religious guide, it is merely necessary to be bom 
a Br&hman. The priests, in almost all other countries 
the most, moral section of the community, are here 
busy, not only in deceiving, but in setting 3vil examples 
of all hues an<T de^Rriptions; and the rest, enjoined by 
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the Shastras to look up .to them as to gods, think it no 
harm to imitate their superiors. Not a sin is there 
which one, tempted to commit it, may not find a sanc¬ 
tion for in the conduct of the clergy. Far from spend¬ 
ing their days in religious austerity, as they are re¬ 
quired to do in the SMstras, they squander their time 
in the most shameful practices of irreligion. Some 
efforts have been made from time to time to reform 
this crying abuse. But the system admitting of no 
improvement, such efforts have never been crowned 
with success. On the contrary, they have often served 
only to aggravate that depravity which it was their 
object to cure.* The poor Sudra is, perhaps, in point 
of morality, a little better than the Brdhman, being 
by the very circumstance of his degradation, withheld 
from many abominations which Brahmans alone, ha¬ 
bituated as they have been to regard themselves plac¬ 
ed above all temporal jurisdiction, may commit with 
impunity. Cicero, speaking of the Roman senate of 
his time, says, that “ a more scandalous company of 
shaq>ers never sat at a gaming-table,” a compliment 
which can be applied, with perhaps even greater felicity, 
to our clergy, only that their‘right to pre-eminence 
extends to every sort of guilt, and is not circumscribed 
to thieving alone. There is no crime, that has a name 


* In Bengal, Bulal Sen created an order of merit (Kulniliood) to en¬ 
courage learning aad religious sanctity, but this, without at all answering 
his object, has since been perverted into a most, shameful and revolting 
system of debauchery. 
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in the dark records of human, frailty, which they are 
incapable of perpetrating. Says Governor Holwell, 
“ never any murder or atrocious crime came before us, 
but it was proved in the end a Brdhman was at the bot¬ 
tom of itand, according to Ward, Kulin Brdhmans 
have lately been found “ to a most extraordinary ex¬ 
tent, among the most notorious and dangerous dacoits.” 
In the golden age of Hinduism we are assured that the 
priests were habitually employed in austere devotion. 
But now, alas for human nature ! they are otherwise. 
The innocent sheep have turned into ravening wolves 
—habitual devotees into graceless sinners. 

Nor has the social and national character of the 
community suffered less from this baneful institution. 
Instead of four divisions, we have now more than 
forty; and all of them, for all social purposes, as 
distinct from each other as the nations of Europe are 
from those of Africa. There are sub-divisions among 
the Br&hmans, and there are sub-divisions'among the 
Sudras; and these have no fraternal feelings in com¬ 
mon, and are to each other little less than utter 
strangers. So far as the rules of caste will allow, 
the Hindus are assuredly as hospitable as most 
other nations; but it is a sufficient excuse for not 
extending their hospitality further, that the object 
belongs to a lower class, or to a class unknown. 
Alms to a large amount are given to religious 
mendicants, and instances of the most amiable bene¬ 
volence towards the brute creation are also to be seen. 
There are those t&o think it a virtue to feed eveu 
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the most'venomous reptiles on earth, and, though the 
cases are rare, men have been known to tend serpents 
with milk and bread ; but a man will turn away with 
calm indifference from a perishing brother,, if he be¬ 
longs to a lower class than himself. No misfortune 
and no affliction will entitle the Chandil to the pity and 
relieving sympathy qf the Br&hman, or even of the 
Sudra; nor will any necessity or national danger yoke 
them side by side in one common cause. Caste has 
dismembered society into the most heterogeneous 
portions, and woven out distinctions into such endless 
variety as defy all soldering. There are orders, for 
instance, into whose houses no Brahmans will enter ; 
others into whose houses they will enter, but par¬ 
take of no food -therein ; others, again, in whose 
houses they will eat fruit, but nothing more substan¬ 
tial. The Br&hman soldier will not eat what has 
been d^iled by the touch of his Kurmi associate, and, 
if he enters his cook-room, will throw away his un¬ 
tasted meal and his cooking utensils. Nay, it is well 
known, that soldiers, when about to suffer capital 
punishment on the gallows, have often applied for 
permission to adjust the cords with their own hands, 
rather than be polluted by the touch of a man of an 
inferior order in the last moments of their existence. 
A hearty national union of a people so constitued can 
never be hoped for, prior to the complete and ulter 
annihilation of those evil institutions which have 
given birth to such unfortunate prejudices. In most 
of the Hindu cities the towns w&e formerly divided 
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into parts, Where the different classes took' up their 
distinct quarters, and, though such divisions are not 
very nicely observed now, still traces of them are to 
be met with everywhere. In some districts the 
orders considered most impure were not permitted 
to venture on the public roads, lest these should be 
defiled. It is but too true that these wretched people 
have, in consequence of the utter hopelessness of 
their condition, contracted many abominable arid 
disgusting habits, almost justifying the abhorrence 
with which they are regarded; but no one will find 
any difficulty in determining whether their loath¬ 
some propensities are the cause, or the consequence, 
of the scorn in which they are held. 

Some well-disposed authors have given the lliudus 
a character for benevolence. Others, however, have 
strongly disputed this indulgent award; and, in spite of 
a natural wish to coincide in opinion with th(^former, 
we must admit that the latter have the best of the ar¬ 
gument. We have said that large sums are expended 
in India in religious charity; they admit as much, but 
urge that ostentatious alms-giving is not benevolence. 
InChristianlandsthepoignancyof diseases and distem¬ 
pers loses a great deal of its keenness from the kindly 
feeling with which it is tended; for poverty there is a 
provision in every parish to afford relief; and for 
“ those outcasts of human society, who infest po¬ 
pulous cities,” there are refuges to afford shelter, 
when, loathed and detested by men, they return to 
Clod. Human ihisefy has not yet assumed a form so 
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repulsive as to disarm, the pious solicitude of the 
genuine Christian. It is by this test tha t they desire to 
feamine the native character. If it has really so much 
of benevolence, as some have allowed to it, where are 
the memorials of its works of love, asylums for the 
blind and the insane, hospitals for the sick, and refuges 
for the unfortunate and the poor ? Ruins of big 
temples, the records of an abominable superstition, 
are to he seen in different parts of India ; but where 
shall we seek for even the ruin of an hospital or an 
asylum ? 

The cowardice and baseness of the Hindu character 
are, also, in some measure, attributable to caste. 
From the earliest times, even to the era of modem In¬ 
vasions^ every ferocious barbarian has carried desola¬ 
tion and death, from door to door, throughout the land. 
Why, but because the profession of arms, though 
honored by a place second only to priest-craft, was 
confined to a tribe. Those to whom the Shdstras 
have assigned more peaceful occupations will on no ac¬ 
count engage in war. The fighting classes, descendants 
of the original Kshetriya race, are well known to be 
exceedingly valiant, and pertinaciously stubborn. 
They will resist aggression, nay, often, will resent the 
slightest affront, with their lives. Hence the Moguls, 
after the Conquest of nearly the whole of Hindustan, 
met with violent opposition in subjugating such a lit¬ 
tle tract of country as lidjasthan. But there are 
whole districts where the descendants of the Kshetri- 
yas do not dwell, and in such placfes the people will 
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not fight even fpr their lives- and their homes, nor 
consider it’a disgrace to seek safety in flight. 

There are those who impute to misgovemmerft 
most of the evils to which we have alluded, and to a 
certain extent they are undoubtedly right. The op¬ 
pression and fanaticism of most of the Mahomedan 
rulers were of a nature too violent and illiberal not 
to have affected the national character of the con¬ 
quered, and their cruelty and caprice must certainly 
have generated in their Hindu subjects the vices of 
slavery. But the experiment of misgovemment has 
been tried in other lands, as well as in India, and its 
outturn precisely ascertained. It gives birth to a 
great many evils, but not to all the evils -which 
obtain amongst us. Thus, for instance, it may make 
a conquered people the slaves of their conquerors, 
but it will not make them the less brothers to each 
other. It must also be remembered, that foreign rule 
and misgovemment are themselves but the natural 
effects of a more potent antecedent cause, and that 
false religion, with its bi&od of evil laws and customs, 
must take the odium of having brought them down 
upon the country. 

The depressing and demoralizing effects of caste on 
the mental, moral, social and national character of the 
Hindus, which we have adverted to, have not been 
unattended by the moBt injurious influence in retard¬ 
ing the progress of improvement in the land. Civili¬ 
zation has been brought to a stand still, or rather 
has been compelled to retrograde from the little 
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advancement she Is.said to have made in the earlier 
ages, when Hinduism was either not of so debasing 
a nature as it now is, or the rules of caste not 
so perniciously strict; habits of. indolence, to which 
the inhabitants of tropical climates have such a 
physical tendency, have become confirmed; reason, 
for want of exercise, has been weakened and paralyz¬ 
ed; repugnance to investigation, strictly enforced by 
the Sh&stras, has deprived the mind of its natural 
energy; and, all causes conspiring, India, which im¬ 
parted to Tyre and Palmyra their ancient magnifi¬ 
cence, gave Venice her tiara’d battlements and ex¬ 
haustless wealth, and accelerated the inarch of civili¬ 
zation throughout the world, has suffered herself to 
be outstripped by all her admirers. It is a vulgar 
proverb, but generally not the less a true one, that, 
when things are at their worst, they mend. In India, 
however, tilings have been at their worst for many 
centuries, without a change. More than two thou¬ 
sand years have past since the time of Alexander’s 
expedition. Within that period how many fluctua¬ 
tions have occurred in the world, how many mighty 
revolutions for good and for evil! Empires have 
risen, flourished and declined. Borne was founded, 
and rose to the summit of her imperial splendour. 
From that height she was hurled down again ; and 
the descendants of those barbarians, who trampled 
upon and crushed her greatness, have in their turn 
risen to the highest state of civilization. But Tnriia. 
has been sleeping in her semi-barbarism through all 
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this weary while. In other respects she, too, has felt 
many changes. Oppressor after oppressor has tram¬ 
pled upon her destinies, dynasties have displaced dy¬ 
nasties, tyrants have succeeded to tyrants, vallies 
have been filled up, rivers have changed their courses, 
but the state of civilization, which the Greek historians 
have described, continues, or at least has hitherto con¬ 
tinued, unaltered and unimproved. It is only recent¬ 
ly that encroachments have been attempted on time- 
hallowed prejudices; and such as have succeeded, how¬ 
ever partially, have not done so without encountering 
the most violent opposition. Even Christianity, so 
remarkable for its easy triumphs in all other parts of 
the world, has here met with nothing but impediments, 
and this, while its worth is freely admitted by the in¬ 
tellectual section of the community. The good sense 
of that section has not failed to appreciate its greater 
simplicity and superior rationality, as compared with 
the absurd polytheism of their countrymen, and most 
of tfiem, we believe, will be found prepared to admit 
that Christ’s gospel of salvation holds out the only 
adequate remedy for the multifarious complaints of 
their country. But, however willing such minds may 
be to embrace a religion, which not only has nothing 
revolting in its nature, but, on the contrary, has many 
ineffable charms to entice the heart, caste sets an al¬ 
most insuperable barrier between them and all radical 
changes. The open avowal of a new doctrine, or the 
open assumption of new customs, banishes the daring 
offender from fhe bosom of his family, without giving 
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him a sufficient estimation in a new community to 
counterbalance his loss’; and no one, who is not pre¬ 
pared to relinquish almost his all on earth, can embrace 
a new religion or oe a candid reformer. 

From what, has already been said on the subject, 
the reader will have perceived, that both the restric¬ 
tions of caste, and the solemn religious obligations by 
which they are enforced, if they betray not the most 
morbid political corruption in the government, testify 
at least an unpardonable inattention on the part of 
our legislators to the real interests of their country. 
If the original founders of the institution had .other 
views than those of raising themselves above the rest 
of the community, their successors too early succeeded 
to alter their design, whatever it might have been, 
and to pervert it into a disgusting and almost impious 
arrogation of undeserved supremacy. The eflacts of 
that perversion have been told at length. Knowledge 
was discouraged for its palpable hostility to this 
arrogation of pre-eminence, and the exercise of the 
right of private judgment fof the same reason 
strictly prohibited. To doubt its authority was to 
remove it altogether, to probe its foundations was 
to sap them. The power to doubt and to examine 
was therefore wisely withheld. The designing few 
knew well wherein lay their security, and they 
bound with double care and strictness such as they 
feared might rebel. It was impossible, as we have 
shown already, for prosperity or advancement to 
find a place under such restrictions. Nowhere has 
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any nation ever risen to distinction under similar 
difficulties. We shudder even to anticipate what the 
state of enlightened Europe would have been, at this 
moment, if the minds of her children had been held 
in such thraldom for so many successive ages. The 
Copemican mysteries had then to this day remained 
unrevealed, Bacon and Descartes had not explored the 
priceless mines of philosophy, Columbus and Gama 
had not extended the limits of discovery, the mariner’s 
compass and the steam-engine had remained unneed¬ 
ed and unknown, and the Reformation of Religion 
itself had continued unattempted. India would not 

then have been so far behind her in the orbit of 

« 

civilization ; for the condition of the sisters, or, as 
the Athenian poet, with a slight degree of excusable 
partiality, has designated them, the mistress and the 
handmaid, had nearly been alike. Revert the picture 
for a moment, unbind the shackles which fetter this 
unhappy country. Shall we not straight see her shake 
off her long sleep, or rather, the stupefaction of ages, 
and, flinging far the twaddling clothes which embarrass 
her, begin to develop her hidden powers? Shall we 
not see the learning of Europe find a ready response 
in the East, and, by the tacit harmony which governs 
all reformations, the condition of the latter rise, in 
sure and rapid gradations, to a level with that of 
the former ? The backwardness of things would in¬ 
stantly begin to depart, and the Hindu would cease 
to be miserable and poor amidst the unmeasured riches 
of his native land. The inventions of art and the 
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researches of science would no longer be despised, 
nor confined to the low'er castes alone ; nor would the 
greatest of the land consider it a shame “ to be disco¬ 
vered in his laboratory smutted with charcoal, or in 
the midst of his tools covered with shavings.” Kich, 
invaluable discoveries, which the Brdhmans are doubt¬ 
less entitled to the honor of having kept back from 
the people, and from themselves, would then see the 
light; men would dare to think, to reason, to exa¬ 
mine those things which now require only a blind be¬ 
lief ; the casuistic morality, in which the duties of man 
towards God and towards his fellows, are wholly 
reduced to his. duties to a certain order of men, would 
give place to higher principles ; and a light would be 
kindled in the bosom of error which would shine on 
all objects around it. And why should not this come 
to pass ? Why should the advancement of a whole 
nation, towards the great object pointed out by rea¬ 
son, be for ever impeded ? Why should the develop¬ 
ment of the human powers, aril nature's longing for 
a state of equilibrium continue to be thwarted ?—and 
all for perpetuating the pre-eminence of a class now 
despicable in literary attainments, contemptible in 
manners, and disgusting in morality ? Eeason allows 
no distinctions between man and man, but such as an¬ 
swer important ends in the social union; and those are 
confined to merit, or to office, the one to foster a 
generous emulation, and the other to secure order in 
the union itself. We accordingly see that the original 
principles of equality are everywhere modified, either 
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by the shades of intellectual superiority which diver¬ 
sify the human race, or by the proportions of power 
meted out to individuals by the general suffrage, or 
supposed general suffrage, of society. But distinc¬ 
tions confined to classes, and to which the only 
entry is by birth, can an»wer no useful purpose, and 
have therefore no theory to stand upon; and one 
in reading of them is compelled to exclaim with 
the dramatist—“ Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath not 
a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affec¬ 
tions, passions? fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by 
the same mean*, warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer as a Christian is?” 

Nor has experience proved the practical usefulness 
of the institution of castes. If it originated with an 
idea of securing improvement to the arts and sciences, 
to learning, philosophy and morality, it has lasted too 
long. None of the arts and sciences ever reached to 
any extraordinary de^ee of perfection in India; and 
the history of the Hindus bears testimony to but a 
very ordinary degree of education, and a very low 
degree of morality. It is true that the Greeks before 
the time of Pythagoras used to travel into India for 
instruction; but that, we believe, proves nothing more 
than what requires no proof, that the Hindus were a 
much older people, and had attained, even at that age, 
a certain degree of improvement. But that their 
learning, even when it thus stood as a model to foreign 
admirers, had anything solid or remarkable in it, except 
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its subtlety, we must be permitted to doubt; and that 
the national character, on the other hand, was ever a 
depraved one, is borne out by the testimony of the 
cc^e of Menu itself, wherein arc mentioned penances 
ana punishments, under the criminal law, for pollu¬ 
tions which must reinaiu unnamed., Naturally the 
Hindu mind is assuredly as capable of intellectual 
and moral improvement as that of any other race; and 
it has exhibited too, in divers cases, surprising abili¬ 
ties, so far as they have been developed now, or in 
remote antiquity. But, never coming into collision 
with other geniuses, or with the whole of even his 
own community, never associating with foreigners, 
never availing himself of the great advantages deriva¬ 
ble from voyages and travels, and ever shut out from 
the adoption of every thing foreign by his laws, the 
Hindu has not profited by the revolution of ages, and 
is still walking in the midst of comparative darkness, 
while his brethren of the Western world, who were 
sunk in primeval gloom when he saw the light, are 
basking in the blaze of enlightenment. He is abso¬ 
lutely forbidden to pass beyond the limits of his native 
country, and is therefore prevented from exercising 
that spirit of investigation and research which is the 
only fabricator of greatness. He is forbidden to borrow 
ideas of religion, and even maxims of policy, from 
other nations, and is necessarily left far behind by 
them all. And from immemorial custom he is strictly 
enjoined never, and on no account, to deviate; and 
we see him, therefore, at the present moment, a victim 

i 2 
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to the prejudices of the Remotest antiquity. The 
shockingly corrupt manners' of the Br&hmans, the 
gross ignorance of all classes, their general apathy to 
strike into any new path, their proverbial incompeteyy 
to form any bold design, and the complete disruption 
of those bands of society which bind men into a 
brotherhood, these are the only consequences which 
caste has given birth to; and, so apparent have become 
its misdoings, that, even the most bigotted Hindu, 
with all his prejudices for the good old times, will now 
hardly venture to affirm, that, if the past could be 
recalled, and the arrangement of society entrusted to 
him, he would re-propose the system at present in 
operation. Why is it then allowed to obtain longer 
in the land? The time is come when, like a hardened 
felon, it ought at once to be arraigned before the 
tribunal of public opinion, its hoary villanics exposed, 
and the verdict of perpetual expatriation passed on it. 

In marshalling arguments against the institution 
of castes, we must not here omit to urge another 
powerful reason why the system should immediately 
be brought to an end. The higher classes are bound 
down to preserve their orthodoxy only by the restric¬ 
tions and terrors of the law, the pride of their posi¬ 
tions being considered a sufficient pledge for their good 
faith. But the case is different—very different—with 
the lower orders. Each of these divisions has a class 
of men, called paramaniks, members of which exer¬ 
cise the most unlimited inquisitorial powers, each 
within his own jurisdiction of one or more villages, 
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prying even into the minutest circumstances of life, 
and interfering with every domestic incident, unless 
bought off with a bribe. A son or a daughter cannot 
b^ given away in marriage, friends cannot be enter¬ 
tained, ceremonies cannot be performed, without feed¬ 
ing these social harpies ; and if a wife or daughter is 
suspected of frailty, or a son or brother accused of 
apostaey, the unfortunate family is infallibly shorn 
to the quick and reduced to beggaiy, with not even 
the privilege of complaining left them, when their 
caste is spared. Thus domestic happiness, the dear¬ 
est of all dear things on earth, is subjected to the 
vulgar intrusion and despotic interference of men 
who make their inquisitiveness the source of their 
wealth. If there had been no other arguments 
against caste, this alone were sufficient to cry shame 
upon it; for who can regard an inquisition like this 
without aversion and horror ? 

The contradictory statements of the Hindu 
Sh&stras, also, suggest arguments iiimicable to the 
perpetuation of the system. Says the 168th verse of 
the second chapter of the Institutes of Menu,—The 
Brdhman, who, not having studied the Veds, applies 
diligent attention to a" different and worldly study, 
soon falls to the condition of a Sudra, and his descend¬ 
ants after him ; and we read also, that Vashishta 
cursed his hundred sons, and degraded them to the 
rank of Chandils. On the other hand, the 42nd 
verse of the 7th chapter of Menu mentions, that 
Yiswamittra, the son of Gadhi, acquired the rank of 
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a priest, though bom in the military class. Vyasa, 
says also a very venerated tradition, raised a Sudra 
to Br&hinanhood. The descendants of that convert 
are stall to be found in Bengal. The other Br&h- 
mans, it is true, despise them, but that does not 
overthrow the fact. Nay, Vyasa himself, divested 
of his sacred legendary character, legitimately belongs 
but to one of the mixed classes, being the issue of 
a rape committed by an ascetic on the daughter 
of a fisherman; yet he was the great compiler of the 
Veds, and, of course, a Brdhman. Achala Muni, 
says the Vajra Suchi, quoting the Smriti, was bom 
of an elephant, Kesa Pingala of an owl, Agastya 
Muni from an Agasti flower, Kausika from the hum 
grass, Kapila from a monkey, Gaut&ma from a creeper, 
Drona Ach&ijya from an earthen pot, Taittrii Rishi 
from a partridge, Paraswa Rain . from dust, Sringa 
Rishi from a deer, Vashishta from a„. courtezan, and 
Narad Muni from a female spirit-seller. It is difficult, 
indeed, clearly to understand the allegorical meaning 
of an elephant, an owl, a flower, a blade of grass, 
a monkey, a creeper, a pot^a bird, dust, and a deer, 
in connection with the birth of some of the above- 
named sages. But it is dear that these oriental 
metaphors are only meant to conceal their low 
origin. Yet all these individuals were Br&hmans. 
It were vain to urge that the defect of their birth was 
probably only on the mothers’ side, and that they de¬ 
rived their Br&hmanhood from their fathers. Such an 
assertion would be contrary to the spirit of the Shds- 
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tras, else, wherefore are the Vaidyas, the Nishadaa 
and the Murdhabhisiktas classed with the iinpurcr 
tribes ? Nay, it is clearly mentioned in Menu, verse 
5th, chapter 10th, that “ they only who are bom in 
a direct order of wives, equal in class , and virgins 
at the time of marriage, are to be considered as the 
same in class with their fathers." The ascetics above 
named, it may therefore be presumed, became Br&h- 
mans solely by the force of their piety. Valmiki, too, 
the great epic poet of India, was by birth a Sudra, 
and raised himself no doubt by the force of his talents, 
to the highest order. We read, also, that there have 
been Brahmans of the Kaibarta Kul, the Raj aka Kul, 
and the Chand&l Kul, all conspiring to suggest that 
there was a tune when Brdhmanhood was nothing 
more than a mere order of merit, to which the good 
and the virtuous, whatever might have been their 
position in life, were admitted. Divers passages will 
be found in almost all the Shastras, corroborating this 
hypothesis. It is written in many places, that the sigus 
of Br&hmunhood are the possession of truth, mercy 
and benevolence, and the unflinching practice of the 
strictest asceticism. Sukra AcMrjya also says, in ex¬ 
planation of certain sacred texts, that the gods take'no 
heed of castes, but deem him to be a Brdhman who is a 
good man, although he belongs to the vilest order. 
Says also Baiskain Payani Rishi, addressing Yudhis- 
tliira, the son of Pandu,—The qualifications of a Brah¬ 
man are patience in suffering, guiltlessness of violence 
and wrong, not eating flesh, and not hurting sentient 
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things, not taking that which belongs to another, mas¬ 
tering covetous affections arid sensual desires, and 
having an absolute indifference to the world ; these, 
says he, with the possession of truth, mercy, bene¬ 
volence and contrition, constitute Brdhmanhood. 
Again, says he, Brdhmanhood depends neither on 
race, nor on birth, nor on the performance of cere¬ 
monies. IfaChanddlis virtuous, he becomes a Brdh- 

man. Whoever in this life ever does well, and is ever 

* 

ready to benefit others, spending his days and nights 
in good acts, is a Brdhman. What then should pre¬ 
vent these doctrines from being carried out now, not 
partially, as they seem to have been in the mythelo- 
gical periods, but sweepingly, so as to reduce caste to 
a mere civic distinction ? 

We may also here observe, with reference to the 
monastic orders in India, that the rules which regu¬ 
late their establishment and preservation are contrary 
to the spirit and principles of caste. All distinctions 
are levelled, on admission into most of these bodies. 
The twice-born classes rend their sacred threads, and 
all renounce on oath their rank and place in society. 
The secret observances of the B&m&charis, also, autho¬ 
rised, it is said, by the Tantras, permit the votaries, 
however diversified their castes maybe, to eat together 
the offerings of the ritual; but the circumstances of 
their worship are of too diabolical a nature for a 
place in this essay. Yaishnavas, likewise, of differ¬ 
ent classes associate at their meals ^ and there seems 
to be no prohibition whatever in the'eode of Menu 
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against eating together, except with women and the 
Sudras, which, if done,'is still declared expiable, as 
provided for in chapter 11th, verse 153, by living on 
barley gruel for a week—a punishment so lenient, 
judging from the usual stem principles laid down by 
the legislftor, as might justify us in presuming that 
he did not regard the fault in the same heinous light 
in which it is now regarded by orthodox Hindus. 

The great strictness • with which the regulations 
of caste were formerly regarded, exists no longer. 
Hinduism, hitherto unchanged, has since shown itself 
to be by no means altogether unchangeable. Men 
have become lax in their adherence, and in their 
•faith, and many violations of its rules are daily 
committed with impunity. The unnatural efforts 
of man to bind down his brother, cannot prevail for 
ever. Laws essentially partial and absurd, and at 
the same time intricate and severe, can never have 
eternal influence over the human mind. Even good 
and evil passions, though by nature opposed to each 
other, coalesce, at the most, partial dawn of know¬ 
ledge and civilization, to upset their authority, and 
to deride their restrictions. It is not, therefore, to 
be wondered at, that from the bosom of the country 
itself have arisen insidious, opponents to its ortho¬ 
dox doctrines: nor is it to be regretted that such is 
the case. It is to be regretted, only, that our re¬ 
formers are generally men of licentious habits and 
dissipated character, and that a love for food proscrib¬ 
ed by the Shdstras, and a morbid anxiety for pro- 
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miscuous intercourse with females of all orders, are 
the chief causes of their liberalism. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that bad husbands and bad fathers, the 
lovers of beef and the victims of burgundy, men who 
have been outlawed from the pale of their own fra¬ 
ternity, and have no alternative but to kiSlc against 
it, have taken the lead. It is this that to a good cause 
has brought a bad name, and deterred healthier minds 
from marshalling under the same banner. The best 
of the community have thus been thrown into the 
rear; and, if the truth must be told, preferring to 
be called bigots rather than drunkards, they have 
lent the weight of their character, talents and im¬ 
portance to a cause which they earnestly and heartily 
despise. But this state of things cannot last long. 
Nor would it be a compliment to the national cha¬ 
racter, if it did. To break the chains imposed on 
the human mind, to overthrow the barriers which 
oppose the free intercourse of thought, is a glorious 
enterprise. It is such an undertaking as has immor¬ 
talized in other lands the names of a Luther and a 
Calvin, a Huss and an Erasmus. Now is the time 
for effecting a revolution in this country, such as 
they did in Europe. Now is the time for all to 
co-operate for its success. The school-master is 
abroad. Hinduism has received a shock to its very 
foundations. Its authority is questioned, its doc¬ 
trines derided. Idolatry has no doubt still its vo¬ 
taries, and the institution of castes ||s admirers; but 
the sincere devotion and unfeigned admiration, with 
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which they Were respectively regarded in former 
ages, have now declined to a shaken belief, and an 
unsteady attachment. The Br&hmans, no longer the 
immaculate body of the SMstras, and drudging for 
their livelihood in almost all trades and professions, 
have lost much of their religious influence; while 
the Sudras, however willing still to observe an out- 
ward show of veneration towards -the clergy, and to 
shape their opinions and manners according to their 
fiat, in all matters of petty importance, are compel¬ 
led, by their position in life, to feel that they are 
now far from being the powerless serfs they have 
hitherto been. Now, therefore, is the time to strike 
for the complete annihilation of Brahmanism. Apa¬ 
thy at such a crisis must assuredly be criminal, as it 
will serve to give health and strength to a decaying 
evil, which, though a living and operative reality at 
the present moment, wants but one powerful throt¬ 
tling to strangle it for ever. And there is no plea 
that will justify it. What, if the profligate and the 
licentious, to serve their own ends, have set us the 
way ? Must we therefore fell back from the breach 
which th|y have made, and turn traitors to our 
principles ? or shall we dare to question the power of 
the Omnipotent to bring forth good out of evil, beauty 
out of deformity, and harmony out of confusion ? 
Now is the time for all to co-operate. It is not a 
private or personal struggle which we are summoned 
to support. It is a contest of principle and opinion^ 
a contest between the genius of civilization and the 
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evil angel of ignorance. In such an encounter it is 
almost impious to doubt where success must eventually 
settle. Let all, then, gird up their loins who profess 
to reverence reason, and aspire for intellectual freedom; 
let us do it under a conviction that no power on earth 
can help us, if we do not help ourselves. The British 
Government has done much to allay our sufferings 
and elevate our national character. It may yet do 
more, for much remains undone. But all the laws 
that ever were enacted will not render a vicious, 
ignorant and superstitious people intelligent, virtuous 
and happy. The deadly Upas, whose noxious exhala¬ 
tions have made us what we are, must first be uproot¬ 
ed, ere we can reasonably expect to reap any solid 
advantages from even the most enlightened adminis¬ 
tration on the face of the earth. 
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The education of Hindu women is now receiving 
more consideration than it appears ever to have done 
before. Such being the fact, we consider ourselves 
called upon to employ a portion of our time and 
attention on the subject. The question is one of 
great importance. It has also the further advantage 
of being very interesting. We therefore feel assur¬ 
ed, that by no class of our readers will our disser¬ 
tation on it be regarded as ill-timed or intrusive, es¬ 
pecially, at a juncture like this, when the whole 
structure of native society is undergoing a change. 
The reorganization of that society on a firmer basis 
imperatively demands the exaltation of the weaker' 
sex. 

The position of women in India has hitherto been 
one of degradation and servitude. Though the le¬ 
gislators of Hindustan have not, in common with the 
sterner lawgiver of the Mahomedans, excluded 
females from Paradise, nor denied that they have 
souls, thejf have treated than in every respect, with 
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marked inW|Qity and contempt, sparing no occasion 
to give veaWto their scorn. •“ For woman a^p no 
separate mpy rites, fasts and ceremonies,” says 
Menu. “ AH she has to do is to worship her hus¬ 
band, and thus .will she become famous in Heaven.” 
In another place he tells us, “whether, a female 
be a child, or a young woman, or old, she must ever 
be dependent. In her childhood she must be in sub¬ 
jection to her parents, in her youth to her husband, 
and in her old age to her children.” And, while the 
minutest provisions are made in the Shdstras, for 
the mental cultivation of boys, not even one stray 
text is to be found advocating the instruction of 
female children. On the contrary, women arc in 
many places expressly refused access to the sacred 
scriptures of the country, and prohibited the acquire¬ 
ment of literary instruction under a curse. The 
female who can read and write is branded as the 
heir of misfortunes. The Veds are not even to be 
heard by women. “ Women,” says Menu, “ have no 
business with the texts of the Veds.” And from the 
other sources of information they are also debarred; 
as, according to the authorities most commonly 
known and revered, the study of letters is considered 
a disqualification for domestic usefulness, and the 
sure, inevitable harbinger of danger and distress. 
Women have accordingly received no education in 
this country, neither in childhood^’ nor in youth, 
much less in maturer years. Occasionally indeed, 
there have been extraordinary instance# ^ clever 
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ladies in the land, notwithstanding these restric¬ 
tion^ ; and the talents and firmness displayed by 
them have too, in some cases, been of the very high¬ 
est order. But these can only be regarded as 
land-marks to show what the sex is capable of, not 
what it actually was. 

Nor is this all. Not satisfied with debarring 
woman from mental cultivation, the lawgivers of 
India have also imputed unto her many of the worst 
propensities of human nature, and to her conduct 
attributed all the miseries of human life. All the 
invective that wit could devise, all the sarcasm that 
her sex could countenance, have been used—bitterly 
and brutally used against her, to injure her reputa¬ 
tion. “Woman,” say the Gentoo laws, “is never 
satisfied with the gratification of her appetites, no 
more than fire is satisfied with burning fuel, or the 
main ocean with receiving the rivers. ” Menu also 
tells us, that “ women are ever reacjy to corrupt men, 
whether wise or foolish. Therefore, whether it be a 
mother, or sister, or daughter, let no man sit with 
her alone, for the power of lust is great, and even 
the wise may not withstand it.” In the same strain' 
says the Nit Shuster,—“ To lie, to be impudent, to 
deceive, to speak bitter words, to be unclean and 
cruel, are all vices inherent in woman’s nature, and, 
most of all, to find fault with a man if her wishes 
are not satisfied.” And the Veds declare her to be 
an incarnation of sin. In the works of some of the 
sages and poets, though they all generally teem with 
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the most wieked misrepresentations of her character, 
there are indeed, some portraits in' which she has 
also been delineated as amiable, modest and high 
principled ; but we are not speaking now of the oc¬ 
casional opinions of isolated admirers, but of 
the notions entertained on the subject by the 
community at large. The nations of antiquity, 
one and all, appear to have held woman in 
disesteem, and the more corrupt the character of the 
people the greater' the share of their contempt for 
theses. Nowhere has the national character ever 
been more low than in India, and nowhere was 
a worse opinion of female integrity generally en¬ 
tertained. 

Thus traduced and vilified, thus shut up from all 
sources of information, the treatment which woman 
has received here has indeed been most ungenerous and 
unkind. She has been condemned to seclusion and 
reduced to servitude; the most -innocent freedoms of 
life have' been denied to her; and she has been withheld 
altogether from intercourse with society. Instead of 
bring permitted to lead the taste and direct the senti¬ 
ments of man, she has been degraded to a mere con¬ 
cubine and housekeeper. The Talmud dictates that it 
is beneath the dignity of a Rabbi to talk familiarly with 
a woman. The rules of Hindu decorum are even more 
severe than the edicts of the Talmud, for a Hindu 
woman must not even uncover herface in the pre¬ 
sence of strangers. In the earlier ages seclusion in 
the harem was^perhaps not so rigid as at present 
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not only ladies of distinction, bat even women in hum¬ 
bler spheres of life, appear to have travelled by them¬ 
selves with little or no escort. On all public occasions* 
also, they are^aid to have freely mixed with the men, 
forming a pdrt even of bridal and religious processions; 
and there is no doubt about it, that, but for the 
barbarities perpetrated by the Mahomedans in India, 
their social restraints would have never been so severe 
as we find them now. All this, however, will not 
justify us in concluding, that the liberty they enjoyed 
in the heroic times, was anything akin to the freedom 
enjoyed, at this moment, by the ladies in Europe. 
The oldest authorities bear out the fact, that, in the 
house of a Hindu, the apartments of women were always 
distinct from those of the men, and that they were not 
accessible to strangers even in the presence of their 
male relatives and friends. It was always a part of 
the moral breeding of a woman not to converse with 
any but her kinsmen,:—even lovers talked by proxy; 
and live retired in the seclusion of her apartments 
was ever regarded a virtue. No doubt queens and 
princesses deviated from this reserve. Such always 
do so. Even at the present day, there are great ladies • 
who observe not the national rules of modesty. 

'the position of woman in India has hitherto been 
that of a servant, and the inattention she has always 
received has been justly cited as strong evidence 
against the civilization of the ancient Hindus; The 
neglect of the sex is observable from the very birth 
of the child,. The longingf for a male offspring, in. 
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preference to a female one, is, we fear, an universal 
feeling, and it is the practide in every country to 
celebrate the birth of a son with greaterpleasure than 
that of a daughter. In India this partiality is perhaps, 
somewhat more remarkable than m other lands. In 
the rearing of children, though they are all affection¬ 
ately brought up,the daughter’s portion in her parents’ 
care, solicitude and tenderness, is frequently consi¬ 
derably less than that of the son; and female children 
are oftener allowed to run the chances of neglect than 
boys are. This does not proceed, however, from* an 
absence of love for female children. 0 no. It results 
rather from a compliance with the regulations of the 
Shfistras and the customs of the country, which have 
thought proper to lay down the precise degree of atten¬ 
tion they should receive; and there are occasions 
when they do receive even greater attention than male 
children. The marriage of a daughter, for instance, 
is always regarded as a matter of much greater im¬ 
portance than that of a son. In fact, it is often vijpved 
as by far the most important consideration of parents 
on this side of eternity; and it always gives occasion 
'to great anxiety and deliberation. As soon as it is 
terminated, however, all their solicitudes for the child 
may be said simultaneously to end. She thenceforth 
becomes the member of a new family, and it is in 
this new household that the similarity of her position 
with that of a servant is most strikingly realized. 
At her father’s house she seldom works as a servant. 
In the R&m&yan, we read “indeed that Sitd, although 
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the daughter of a king, swept the house.* But this 
patriarchal custom is passing away. In the husband’s 
1 family, howeyer, the wife is still tasked to her 
greatest power. While young she is taught her 
duties, that is, sfie is comjfelled to perform every 
menial service, and get reprimanded for her pains. 
As she gets._older, her condition changes from that 
of a subordinate servant to the rank of a stejsard. 
In the more opulent families she is never actually a 
drudge, and neither cooks for the household, nor 
sweeps the house ; but she superintends all the affairs 
of the zenana, the details of which are neither few nor 
light. A multiplicity of little cares, which men shirk 
off from themselves as unworthy of their attention 
and dignity, are in all households allotted to her; 
while in the poorer families, she is the factotum , not 
only performing all the drudgery of the house, but 
also, rendering to her lord those very attenlgpns 
which, in other countries, women receive from men. 

For the most part, however, Hindu women are 
well satisfied with the severity of their lot. Many 
take pride in the harshness of their task; as the re¬ 
gularity of the household displays their merit, ac-' 
cording to their own notions, to the greatest advan- 


* In doing this she was accustomed to lift with one hand the ponderous 
bow which Janaka had received from Sira, and which, in the extravagant 
language of the fable, a thousand of his stoutest archers could not raise; 
and it was the daily performance of this feat that made the king determine 
not to give away his daughter to any one who could not bend that bow. 
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tage. Habituated to regard the management of do¬ 
mestic affairs as the principal object of female core 
and solicitude, they submit content^Uy to every 
privation in the performance of their duty. The 
title of a house-wife is % distinction too highly covet¬ 
ed by them to grudge any labour in deserving it. 
But the chains are not the less galling because they 
are considered to be of gold. 

It is not, however, to be construed from this state 
of vassalagfe, that a Hindu woman exercises no great 
influence on her husband. Though sne does not 
know how to read and write, though her intellect is 
totally uncultivated, she has other accomplishments 
whereby to preserve her power. As a wile and a 
parent she yields to none of her sex in kindness and 
affection; and her conduct in general is so modest, 
timid and retiring, that, even for all her ignorance, 
it would have been wonderful if she had not been 
heltl in esteem. Ignorance has indeed in a great 
measure rendered her unfit for that social intercourse 
which Nature intended her to adorn; ignorance has 
indeed degraded her from an equality with her hus¬ 
band. But, the most amiable part of the sex, her 
heart, continues undeteriorated ; and, despised and 
Regraded as she is, she is not oi^ that account rfto- 
gether void of power. Woman is woman still, all 
over the world. Even the Hindu husband submill 
to that influence which ho avowedly holds in deri¬ 
sion, and, notwithstanding his boasted pre-eminence, 
is often a cypher in that family of which ostensibly 
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he is the master, while his wife—the drudge, the 
steward of the household—though labouring in the 
meanest oifces, is the real autocrat of that little 
empire,—the presiding deity, whom children and ser¬ 
vant arc alike anxious to conciliate. 

Some of our readers may perhaps, imagine that this 
influence results only from beauty, and lasts no longer 
than beauty doth. But this would be an erroneous 
conclusion. The ladies of Hindustan are beautiful 
indeed. Their own poets, though untonscious of 
their virtues, have ever been alive to their charms , 
and have extolled them with all the exaggeration of 
oriental fancy ; comparing their stature to the palm, 
their cheeks to the ripeness of fruits, and their lips 
to rubies. Beautiful women abound throughout the 
land; and the Hindus are not certainly insen sible to 
their attractions. But the influence of the wife over 


Beauty in the East is of a very short duration. A 
woman who has past her twentieth year, has passed 
her Sonnier summers. At thirty she is accounted 
old; at forty becomes ugly. But her influence is 
not so short lived ; sand it is of much later growth' 
than her beauty. Women are married in this coun¬ 


try long before th^gr reason and understanding have 
arrived at maturity, and the wife .begins to burst into 
^beauty when she has reached her twelfth or thirteenth. 


year. But her influence over her husband at that 


age is comparatively very slight. Good will and, 
affection in the marriage state are gradually acquired. 
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and. are not innate to the union.; the marriages being, 
not love matches, but, matches'effected by parents ac¬ 
cording to their discretion and judgment. A young 
■wife is, generally, an unimportant, and,*ften, a neg¬ 
lected personage in the household. She acquires some 
consequence when she gives birth to an heir; ^but, 
even then, it is considered ungenteel for her to be 
seen in company with her husband: and her influence 
over him is not paramount till long after, when the 
roundness her lim$>s has already begun to give 
way to the advances of age. The secret of this influ¬ 
ence therefore, must depend on something distinct 
from beauty. 

We have attributed this influence to the amiability 
of her heart. We may add to that, as another rea¬ 
son for it, xne correctness of her character. If the 
institutes and ordinances of her country have con¬ 
demned her morals, they have done so unjustly, and 
are on this, as almost on every other point, totally 
destitute of truth ; and the Abbe Dubois is right 
in maintaining, that “ amongst good castg^ the 
Hindu females in general, and married women in par¬ 
ticular, are worthy to be set forth as patterns of chas¬ 
tity and conjugal fidelity, to individuals of their sex 
ip more enlightened countries.” # Virtues of a high 
order are commonly practised amongst them, and 
there have been many instances of women, who, lik# 
Lucretia herself, hjive preferred death to dishonor, 
^disdaining t<^ survive the slightest suspicion. The 
current opinion on the subject among Europeans is 
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that they are immodest and corrupt. But this has 
only been deduced from the information of writers,- 
who either enjoyed no-opportunity of forming a fair 
judgment, or had imbibed early prejudices which they 
were loathp to part with. Most of them had no op¬ 
portunities of entering into social intercourse with the 
natives ; at all events, never associated with them at 
the family circle. The women they knew were those 
by profession dissolute and corrupt j and, seeing none 
of better character, they jumped at once tPthc conclu¬ 
sion, that the whole sex in the country was as wanton 
as the specimens they had met. It would certainly 
have been more honest qp the part of such authors, to 
have admitted their ignorance on the subject, and urg¬ 
ed in palliation the impossibility of doing mstice to it, 
while custom so strictly excluded the female sex from 
social intercourse with strangers, and while the politest 
enquiries respecting the female relatives of a man, 
could not be made without being viewed by him in the 
light of an affront. Ward says that Hindu women are, 
to a' most fearful extent, unfaithful to the marriage 
covenant. This from a gentleman of his order, had 
been a grave charge. But his extraordinary aptness 
to exaggerate is. too well known, and it is almost un¬ 
necessary to mention, that his condemnation hath no 
truth in it. 

* Anticipating a difference in opinion on this libject 
with some of our readers, we wish to be a litWmore 
explicit, lest we should be misunderstood. Our re-. 
marks have reference only to women of the more res- 
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pectabie classes; and not only, this observation on,, 
«their moral character, but some of the other observa¬ 
tions also, that have been hazarded, would be alto¬ 
gether out of place, if endeavoured to be applied to the 
lower classes of the community likewise. 4 Thus, for 
instance, we have said that the women of India are 
immured with rigor, and never appear in public. 
But we do not mean that the women of the lower 
classes are so secluded.^ They, like individuals of their 
station in other countries, go abroad when and where 
they please, without being questioned or interrupted. 
Some go veiled, but this is not the general practice; 
and they mix in all the busy^ scenes of life, pursuing 
almost every species of labor and employment pro¬ 
miscuously^ with men. The higher classes, on the 
contrary, consider it a drawback on their honor to bo 
seen out of the zenana, and never go out of their 
houses except in covered conveyances, some old wo¬ 
men only excepted, whom the sufferance of society 
exempts from blame for such exposure. Even these 
stir not out but to perform their ablutions in the sacred 
streams, or to visit the temples and shrines of worship ; 
bird will not enter into any social intercourse with 
men. Every effort to draw them into conversation, 
though couched in the most civil language, and con¬ 
veyed in. the most respectful manner, would be regard¬ 
ed as an insult; and they are not even to be saluted, 
or any notice taken of them without a breach of ordi¬ 
nary politen^g. So also, in extolling the moral charac¬ 
ter of Hindu females, we confine our observations with- 
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in tliat section of the -class only, which is called “ res¬ 
pectable.” Of tile rest we, can hardy venture to 1 
assert, and this we do with diffidence, that they are 
neither better, nor probably, much worse, than their 
like in other lands: The coarse jests and subtle 
innuendoes, the broad hints and impure expressions, 
which females of the lower classes exchange with each 
other in the streets, prevent us from recording any 
higher estimate of their worthy But of this enough. 

The condition of woman in India, such as we have 
represented it, is susceptible of considerable improve¬ 
ment and amelioration. Her ignorance of letters, 
though it may not necessarily imply wretchedness or 
misery in her social condition, is surely not absolutely 
necessary to her well-being, and might advantageously 
give way to that mental elevation which the females of 
other countries have attained, and from which they 
derive the best portion of their enjoyments and plea¬ 
sure. She requires not to be solely and exclusively 
confined to the taking care of her household and the 
management of her servants. The absurd notions 
which regard her as unfit for nobler pursuits, deserve 
no longer to remain unabrogated. The anathemas of 
old and obsolete laws which prevent the acquisition of 
knowledge under a curse, if such anywhere yet 
exist in force, might now for ever, be buried along 
with those laws. Women were not made only for 
those humble objects to which their attention is ex¬ 
clusively confined in this country. They, were design¬ 
ed to make agreeable members of society, to entertain 
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liberal ideas, to promote civilization, and, above all, to 
move in the orbit of duty. They have souls, and 
those souls were not given to them to be starved. 
When we see that the body, which dies after a limited 
period, requires food to uphold itfin its brief duration, 
how shall we dare to neglect feeding a deathless mind 
which will have to sustain itself through eternity! 
As a moral and immortal being, woman is as much 
responsible for her conduct to her Maker as man. 
The lawgivers of India err greatly in considering the 
wife in morals a satellite to her husband. Her res¬ 
ponsibility, in this respect, is entirely her own: and 
she'should surely be enabled to do justice to that 
responsibility. If the educated youths of Hindustan 
have learnt to hold theif .national institutions in deri¬ 
sion, their wives also should be taught to bear them 
company; if they have learnt (at least some of them, 
we presume, have done so) to entertain more correct 
notions of God than their ancient sages and patriarchs, 
it is incumbent on them not to leave their better 
halves to perish in ignorance. A cultivated mind, 
merely on account of the culture, can do no harm; 
and that it may do an infinite deal of good to the 
soul, will not surely be deified, at this hour of the day, 
even by a Hindu. 

Nor are. the social benefits to be derived from the 
cultivation of the female mind to be overlooked. In 
a country arrived at a higher stage of civilization than 
India, they may be disputed or denied, because people 
ale always fond-nf quarrelling with the advantages 
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they possess, and will never fully discern their value 
so long as they have them. But here the absence of 
female enlightenment shows us the need of it all the 
more clearly, and the lamentable effects of ignorance 
can neither be forgotten, nor be unheeded. 

As a wife, the Hindu female,*it may be averted, is 
as dutiful, affectionate and obedient as any in the 
world. But being destitute of all literary attainments, 
the poverty of her uncultivated mind renders her 
utterly unfit to be an intelligent companion for her 
husband. We do not say this because he has learnt 
to speak English, and she does not know it. No; 
it is not necessary for a woman to speak languages. 
But the Hindu wife does not know how to speak at alL 
Look at her face, and the o^ly expression you meet 
upon it is one of unmeaning vacancy; and, when she 
speaks, she speaks but childish nonsense. Much indeed 
would her husband’s domestic felicity increase, if her 
mind were better cultivated—if the affectionate wife 
were, at the same time, an intelligent friend. All day 
long his pursuits are competition and gain; he plans 
and he toils, is restless and troubled; now burning 
for office, now struggling for power; sometimes attain¬ 
ing his object, more often disappointed in his purposes. 
If he has friends to speak to, they converse only on 
merchandize, gain, station, politics. At home, if he 
has a father, brother and relatives, they renew the 
eternal talk of ambitious schemes and cruel disap¬ 
pointments, when from business he returns to the 
bosom of his family. There is no peace for maffb^t 

M 2 
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in the company of woman. It-is for the woman God 
lms given to him to lure away‘his heart from worldly 
excitements, to soothe it, to invigorate it for the toils of 
the morrow. Why should this being, so all-potent in 
her influence, be left illiterate,—burdened with little, 
peddling cares and selMle occupations? As her taste 
is corrected, as her intellectual vision is enlarged, as 
her spirit is sanctified, so docs man’s solace in her 
company increase. Then, 'why should that taste be 
left uncultivated, that intellect unnurtured, that spirit 
uninstructed? The countless hours that they must 
pass together, require an intellectual sympathy be¬ 
tween man and wife, that they may be passed iu happi¬ 
ness. No personal charms can compensate for the want 
of this sympathy. The^most agreeable of wives is not 
she whose cheeks mantle in beauty; but rather she 
who, though homely, has the talisman to talk away her 
homeliness. Personal charms die quickly. As the 
flowers of the wilderness they perish. No one heeds 
their decay; no one regrets even when the last vestiges 
are past: and no one admires the old woman for the 
charms that are gone. Poets have regretted the decay 
of a flower—faded leaves have grieved the impassion¬ 
ed heart of fancy. But how much more is that human 
flower to be regretted, which from the budding blos¬ 
som soon assumes the sere and yellow leaf, and from 
being courted and caressed for a season is soon thrown 
aside and forgotten. If for nothing else than to avert 
this fete—to prevent her being despised and thrown 
4vay as a fadSd flower, when youth is gone, as well 
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as to increase Her husband’s happiness, the Hindu 
wife should receive the benefit of education. There 
are many Hindu women whom a liberal system of 
tuition would render objects of the greatest esteem 
and admiration. In common sense, knowledge of bu¬ 
siness, and acuteness of observation, there have been 
those, though few in number, who Have shown them¬ 
selves equal to the ordinary run. of men ; and widows 
who are guardians of their children, thrown upon their 
own resources, have, in the conduct of their affairs, 
often displayed an extensive knowledge of men and 
manners. All such with a little moral and intellectual 
training would be invaluable in worth. 

As a mother the Hindu female is* certainly exceed¬ 
ingly warm-hearted and fond v But a child has other 
claims on its parents besides mere fondness and love. 
It is not sufficient that it be the object ofti mother’s 
unceasing care and solicitude ; it is not sufficient 
that no labor be spared, no sacrifice withheld to sup¬ 
port its infancy with every personal comfort. The 
little baby has a mighty soul, and it is the duty of 
both parents to minister to that. To read in its little 
freaks the development of its character, disposition and' 
propensities ; to devise plans and employ efforts for 
correcting every fault and supplying every deficiency: 
these are the glorious prerogatives of a parent, and 
more especially of that parent who, by her position 
and constant proximity to the child, is best, qualified 
to render it the greatest services. At their birth all 
children are nearly alike. The offspring of the most 
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civilized parents differ not in their internal structure 
from those of utter barbarians ; heathens in their cra¬ 
dle, are as good as toddling Christians. All children, in 
feet, are still horn in Paradise—a paradise as beauti¬ 
ful as that in which Adam lived and strayed, and 
bom with hearts as sinless and pure as were those of 
our first parents. What converts this Eden then 
into an unweeded garden of poppies and mandrago- 
ras ? What, but the training which the sinful com¬ 
municate to the sinless, as the. serpent communicat¬ 
ed the infection of disobedience unto mother Eve. 
For the first five or six years the child is entirely de¬ 
pendent on its mother, and within that period, such is 
a mother’s influence, she can so direct its future des¬ 
tiny, as to make or mar its character. If the opinion 
of schoolmasters were taken, it would be found that, 
in educating Hindu lads, more difficulty is encounter¬ 
ed in weaning them from wrong notions and ideas, 
than in impressing on them more correct principles. 
Ask a boy his views of a thunder-storm, of stars, of 
heaven and hell, and you will get prompt answers, but 
all of them erroneous ones ;—and what difficulty is 
‘ fdt in making him relinquish these, for which he has 
often the best authority, that of his mother, tutors 
alone can testify.* Why is this so, but that the mother 

* Sometime ago, at the examination of some female schools at Bom¬ 
bay, one little girl maintained that diamonds were to be found on the 
head of snakes. Sir Erskine Perry endeavoured to argue her out of 
this belief; hut the young lady had 'heard honest and wise people tell 
her of it, and would not give it up. 
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is ignorant. Nature has provided her with patience, 
gentleness, eloquence and love; educate her, and she 
becomes fit for her duty. Who so fit to teach a child 
as she, who can weave instruction and love in one 
sweet cestus around its heart ? It is her duty to call 
forth the energies of the infant mind, her’s to protect 
the young heart from errors and wfuderings, her’s to 
impart to it the rudiments of knowledge. She feeds 
it with nectar from fier bosom to supply its animal 
wants, but her child requires mental nutriment also 
to make it a man. Is this mothfer to be left illite¬ 
rate—this being who can hardly breathe around her¬ 
self without blightirfg, or shedding freshness and life 
on the souls of her children ? Utterly untaught, and 
unable to read and write, what seeds of future improve¬ 
ment can she cultivate on the rich waste of infancy ? 
o% how shall she prevent rank weeds from fastening 
on that fertile soil, when she hath no good seeds to 
sow ? When Bonaparte asked Madame Campan, what 
was wanting to place the education of the youths of 
France on the best footing, she answered—“good mo¬ 
thers;” a brief, sententious reply, but which the Em¬ 
peror admitted was pregnant with good sense. If 
for nothing else, still, for the sake of her children 
should the mind of the Hindu mother be imbued 
with knowledge, that they may imbibe that Siirsfc 
for knowledge, and that impulse towards improve¬ 
ment, •which, fostered and encouraged, will enable 
them to pass through life with advantage to them¬ 
selves, and honor to their countiy. How without 
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mothers Tike Cornelia, should we expect to find chil¬ 
dren like the Gracchi ? 

As the mistress of a household the Hindu female is 
unquestionably amiable ; and of this the best proof is, 
that, though several brothers with their families often 
live together, the zenana generally, is an abode of 
quietness and petce. Even the wives of the same 
man interchange civilities, and call each other sister. 
But it is not sufficient for an excellent housewife to 
be endowed with a mere amiability of temper. In 
sustaining the ordinary trials and temptations of life, 
in avoiding the frequent accidents and dangers that 
every household is exposed to, great intrepidity -and 
energy of character will often require to be called 
forth, and exerted ; and is she to be left uneducated 
who is expected to meet emergencies like these ?—is 
her understanding to be left vacant, on whom they 
fall with greatest violence ? The Responsibilities of 
her position, in this respect, are greater than those of 
man ; and to meet these, if for no other purpose, 
should her whole nature, physical, intellectual and 
moral, be fully developed. 

These are obvious truths, which, to be admitted, 
require only to be told. None will venture to deny 
them, except those, who, being themselves ignorant, 
are naturally enough, averse to educate their wives. 
That there are many such in India we» doubt not, 
for there arc many such in all parts*of the wodd, and 
from people of this character only haf e emanated those 
innumerable obstacles, in the shape of obloquies, 
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sarcasms and arguments, which have, from time to 
time, been thrown in the way of female education in 
Europe. The gist of all their arguments is that 
there is much natural difference of capacity between 
man and woman, and that woman has better, that 
is more necessary spheres of usefulness, than any 
which the cultivation of the intellect can open to 
her. 

Of the first position we entertain some doubts. 
Because in no part of the world woman has been 
equally well educated with man,' man has taken 
advantage of her inferior tuition, to say, that God 
has created her inferior to him. But, rather than 
cntey into any abstruse reasoning on the subject, we 
will admit *the force of the objection, at least for the 
nonce. If her Maher has given to woman less intel- 
leo^uul powers than lie has allotted to man, he has 
done so for the wisest of purposes. But why prevent 
her from cultivating the portion he has allowed her ? 
So far as God has made the sexes to differ, let the differ¬ 
ence continue. We do not wish to confound them. Deep 
learning in a lady we do not covet. A lady barrister 
or a lady doctor, a lady mathematician or a lady 
philosopher, arc not absolutely necessary to the world. 
Nay, we require them not—no more than we want a 
masculine woman to arm for the siege or the foray, 
dr to toil in those coarser empldyments for which her 
physical, constitution is so unsuited. But as she has 
some capacities iB be cultivatedf let those be well 
nurtured. We ask no more. 
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That God has designed woman for a peculiar sphere 
of action, we do not deny. Nor do we object to her 
toiling where God has appointed her lot. We do not 
require her to desert the interests of her children, and 
devote her hours entirely to the reading of Shakspeare 
and Milton ; we do not require her to abate her care 
and solicitude for'the best new^ novel, or the most 
popular new Magazine. On £Jie contrary, we think 
no intellectual elevation, however great, atones in a 
woman for the want of domestic affections and virtues. 
Let her attend to her children, let her attend to the 
management of the household, let her do full justice 
to the functions of her sphere; let her sew, patch and 
mend old clothes, if her husband cannot afford tojrny 
a tailor;* let her prepare preserves and condiments, 
and even cook for her husband if he cannot keep a 
servant, 'fhese occupations will make her all tiie 
healthier and happier, without impairing her nobler 
powers. But why should she be unable to read and 
write? why should idle time hang heavy on her 
when she lias no domestic economy to attend to? 
why should she be forced’ to resort to such brainless 
diversions as playing at pitch-toss, with small stones 
and pebbles, when all her manual work is- done? or, 
worse still, wile away the time in silly conversation ? 
God did not design that nothing noble should 
. be allowed to divert her mind from the drudgery 
of domestic labor, or that she should be entirely 


* In India, women generally do no needle work. 
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bound down “to suckle fools and chronicle small 
beer.” 

That education unfits a woman for domestic duties, 
is a notion supremely absurd. The experiment is 
not an untried one, nor are the results unknown. 
The ladies in Europe (and in almost all the European 
countries the women are more or less educated,) are 
not surely destitute of household virtues. They dis¬ 
charge their duties, as wives and parents, fully 
as well as their uneducated sisters of this country. 
We are not aware that any where the husband 
is burdened with any but out-of-door duties, or 
that- the wife neglects house-keeping because it 
is mechanical. Nothing is too mechanical and 
prosaic, even for an intellectual woman, when she 
feels that what she does, *she does for her husband 
and children. In the most civilized countries, those 
whose circumstances require it, perform willing¬ 
ly all the household drudgery as is done in the 
Ea§t, coarse, masculine employments only excepted, 
which do not legitimately belong to their sex, 
and which are nowhere allotted to them except in 
barbarous and pagan lands. And if such has been 
the result of the experiment in Europe, we shall 
surely not be justified in apprehending a different 
outturn here. 

The good which the instruction of woman will 
effect to the country, is on the other hand incalcula¬ 
ble. It will give important habits to one-half of the 
human race in the land, who have now, except in 

n 2 
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feeding their children, and attending to some ordi¬ 
nary manual occupations, no' Serious work to per¬ 
form. For all her virtues and amiabilities, the posi¬ 
tion of a Hindu woman, at this moment, is that of a 
painted, image, decked and ornamented to charm 
simpletons, indemnifying herself lor the absence of 
intellectual and moral indulgences, by the most 
dfildish frivolities, and wasting the noblest energies 
of the.mind in the discharge of occupations for which 
a little money would find a better substitute. If 
education exalts this simple and degraded being to 
the proper elevation of a human creature, draws her 
off from her petty and frivolous occupations to duties 
calculated to exercise the full energies of her soul, it 
will have done no little amount of good. Where a 
powerful understanding exists it is no little loss to 
the world fiiat it is left uncultivated, or engrossed 
with light labors and simple pleasures; for the 
world is not so stocked with intelligence that it can 
be contented to receive the services of a child from 
.the intellect of a grown-up human being. 

Education also exercises no mean influence on 
'virtue. We read in the Greek fables that Agamem¬ 
non, on his departure for Troy, committed his wife 
to the care of a poet and philosopher, to teach her 
her duties, and to divert her attention from crimi¬ 
nal thoughts andgpvial topics. Nor could JEgisthus, 
succeed in seducitog the queen froflf the paths of: 
rectitude and honor, till the bard was separated* 
from her company and banished afar. Implant but 1 , 
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1 the bard and the philosopher in her mind, so aa to 
render it impossible for wisdom to be separated from 
her company, and you at once secure woman from 
the arts of the wicked. It has been urged, indeed, 
as a fact, that, in breaches against morality, Jhe most 
civilized nations are not much in rear of the most 
barbarous ; and that female depravity is pretty near¬ 
ly as outrageous in thrae countries where the wodfen 
are educated, as in those where they are not. Crimes, 
it is said, now walk the earth unblushingly,, and, 
as if they were licensed and privileged, hand in . hand 
with civilization. How far this is true might be 
questioned. Even admitting the entire position as 
such, we would still maintain that the virtue of an 
educated woman is a much nobler sentiment than 
that of an uneducated .T^oman. The conjugal affec¬ 
tion of the one is merely a passion, while of the 
other it is something more—a principle. She who 
preserves her honor from principle is priceless in her 
w^th, and ever secure from danger ; she who%ticks 
to virtue only from the intensity of a personal attach^ 
ment, or out of regard to social morality, may be an 
angel,—but is liable to a fall. 

Her own happiness, also, which is certainly not a 
trivial consideration in itself would be vastly increas¬ 
ed in proportion as education imparted to woman 
■ the habit v of elevating her character to meet , the 
emergencies 6f life. The pursuit of knowledge, at 
the same time that it is the most innocent of employ¬ 
ments, is also the most fraught with felicity. It 
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opens not only large resources of usefulness, but also 
of pleasure ; and there is no condition of life to which 
one may be exposed, with which the consolations of 
knowledge would be unable to reconcile her. Under 
present circumstances, we doubt if one human being 
can be so utterly in the power of another, as is the 
Hindu wife in that of her husband. Her earthly 
happiness or misery depend entirely on his humour. 
When a woman is subjected to the ill-treatment of a 
brutal husband, or deserted by him, and left to en¬ 
dure in silence and solitude his unkindness, how shall 
she sustain herself, under the unmerited misfortune, 
if she has not a cultivated mind from which to draw 
out not only consolation but comfort? Were she 
educated, even in such isolation she could never have 
been “alone”—no, not even if she were expatriated 
from the haunts of men, and left to dwell only by 
herself in some impervious solitude. Perpetual 
widowhood, also, is another terrible misfortune which 
may befall the lot of eveiy woman in India. Tliekw 
|orbids re-marriage even to the infant widow, though 
she should never have lived together with her husband j 
and custom will, not permit her to disregard its se¬ 
vere injunctions. How is this child to grow in grace, 
who is thus debarred from the ordinary enjoyments of 
life? How is she to avoid temptations, who can taste 
no pleasures which are not illegal? Whence is she to 
derive comfort under the disabilities she labors under, 
while her mind is left an uncultivated blank ? j In a 
word, how is she .to know, that, though the earth looks 
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darkand drear, though, sorrow pursues her from the 
very cradle to the pyre, still heaven is bright ? 
Then again, there are scenes of distress and anguish 
oft occurring in every family; in which women are 
both expected and called upon to take an. active part. 
With the benevolent and impassioned virtues all wo¬ 
men are naturally abundantly endowed ; but the finest 
qualities of the heart still require training, and to- 
trained are insufficient to meet fully the emergencies 
of life. Nay, leaving out the accidents of life altoge¬ 
ther, and taking only the ordinary course of existence 
into consideration, we cannot overlook the great use 
of knowledge when we see that it gives us full work« 
for all hours of the day, and remembers that God has; 
wedded industry and happiness together.* The mind I 
that is unoccupied, or occupied only with trifles, is 
too apt to roam where it should not. Left to idleness" 
it rusts away. And if education only gives to a wo¬ 
man work enough to engross her hours, habits of 
usefulness, and occupations to render the vicissitudes* 
of life indifferent, the good derivable from it must be 
pronounced to be incalculable; for constant labor 
is as it -#ere a ballast to the human, mind, indispen¬ 
sable in every rank of life* 

Further, on the education of women depends, in a 
great measure, the education of men. Man is consti¬ 
tutionally a prouder being than woman ; and though, 
in many countries, he has so far violated the plainest 
decrees of nature as to reduce his helpmate into utter 
servitude and ignorance, we do not see that in any 
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part of the world, any motive ]jas ever induced him 
to adopt the contrary extreme,’ so far as to subscribe 
to his own degradation, and agree to cut a lower or 
less important figure than his better half. He cannot, 
/or a moment, endure the idea of being regarded as 
inferior to her.; and the education of women has al¬ 
ways, and every where, been found, if from no higher 
motive than mere vanity, to be the best spur to his 
intellectual ambition. The Hindus are yet very much 
in the rear, when compared with other nations, on 
the high-road of civilization ; and one of the best-means 
to accelerate their progress would be to educate their 
women, that is, to render it shameful for a man to be 
ignorant. Of* one fine girl educated in Mrs. Wilson’s 
school at Cfecutta, Mrs. Chapman, in ^er little volume 
,on Female Education, records that) on being married, 
‘she “ contrived to obtain a promise from her husband 
that she should continue to attend the school,” and she 
adds that, “it is stated, she has since taught her 
husband to read.” The fact speaks volumes. 

Some people are afraid, that a common pursuit with 
man would render woman more a rival than a help¬ 
mate of her husband ; and that this would cause such 
jealousy, contention and alfjfm, as would be detrimental 
to the love and harmony that should ever subsist in 
the marriage state. The ridiculousness of such ap¬ 
prehensions hardly deserves to be exposed. The love 
which subsists between man and woman -is ordained 
by Bivine Providence, and it is absurd to think, thai* 
that can be disturbed by an emulation which, even 
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amongst men, where tjie same partiality docs not and 
cannot naturally exist, leads to no mortal feud or 
deadly hatred. Further, does not every wife like to 
have a handsome husband, anS every husband like to 
have a handsome wife ; and if the rivalry of beauty* 
does not set them at odds, but father unites them more 
affectionately to each other, why should the rivalry of 
talents lead to any such unfortunate consequence, as is 
apprehended, instead stifling the worst emotions of 
the heart, and calling into exercise the very best ? 
If the facts of history be properly considered, we shall 
find that it is female enlightenment which has contri¬ 
buted most effectually towards the downfall of hea¬ 
thenism and the triumph of Christianity ; and the 
knowledge of God and salvation has been exalted in 
general estimation principally by the exertion of pious 
mothers, wives and sisters. 

But how should the women of India be educated? 
That is the principal consideration for us to notice, 
and verily it is a serious and difficult consideration. 
'As we reckon them among human beings, it is plain 
that they should be educated as such-; that is, as 
having an intellectual, moral and spiritual nature: 
But it is not so easy exactly to determine the model or 
Standard according to which they should be instructed. 
Many of the friends of native female education hold 
' up the standard of European tuition for copy. But 
the beaten path is not always the best one, and we 
.are not bound to be partial to it because it has the 
current stamp. The education of an English miss 
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generally, partakes too much the character of a 
mechanical drill to be universally coveted. It fits her 
well to display with coquetry the charms of youth and 
beauty,—a dexterity perhaps harmless in the cold 
•climates of the North, but which would make woman 
a wild animal in this li ad of the sun ; teaches her to 
dance, to sing, to paint, and do the pretty; in many cases, 
it even enables her to determine with precision, whe¬ 
ther the Ganges is in America^ or in Japan* and to 
speak Frenchified nonsense with volubility, and sputter 
Italian as Brahmans do their exordium. But the 
judgment is utterly neglected, the understanding not 
cultivated at all. This is altogether a wrong system. 
We would, on the contrary, recommend a cultiva¬ 
tion of the understanding and the judgment, as the 
first and primary aim of instruction; for these have a 
practical value, which the accomplishments more 
generally coveted have not: and, in our opinion,, fe¬ 
male education should every where be of a practical 
character; for women are only intended to be helpmates 
to people of business, and not to affect air, carriage, 
and coquetry; Man in many professions may dispense 
with a practical capacity for work, but not woman in 
any. The poet, the artist, the mathematician, may 
and do leave business entirely out of their aim j but 
it will not do fpr their wives to imitate them in that. 
They must play the practical parts of life, and for 
this their unwavering destiny they should be primarily 
trained. Men are citizens of the world. They have 
been likened to gods of sea, land and air. But wo- 
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men are household dekies, whose world—-whose sphere 
of usefulness—is their home. If this is true of all 
countries, it is especially so of this. "What will the 
accomplishments of an English miss avail woman here ? 
Carried out to perfection, what is the model worth? 

Nor are we anxious + ’ unto Hindu women a 

learned education. We do not attach any extra¬ 
ordinary value to petti-coated philosophers, star-gazers- 
and metaphysicians ; we do not covet such ornaments 
for the domestic hearth. What woman knows is ever of 
less importance than what woman is. Superior attain¬ 
ments in the walks of science and literature, though* 
they steal more time from husband and children, than 
a woma^has a right to waste, seldom contribute to 
confer on her character any of its most estimable fea* 
tures ; and for their owirworth we cannot value them 
so highly in women, as in men. The Hindus,forages 
to come, will stand in no urgent need of such acquire¬ 
ments amongst their ladies. To impart piety and 
moral elevation to the females of India, and a practical 
training to make them good wives and competent 
mothers, would therefore be more befitting as the 
immediate object of our exertions. Loftier attain¬ 
ments, which, though they sooner win renown, do not 
correct those errors which make a mind discontented, 
and a family unhappy, might be left to follow more 
leisurely, if they need follow at all. 

As for accomplishments which serve dklyfor show, 
they could altogether be left out of the catechism of 
female education. It is barely necessary, to make a 
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-woman a wise, gentle and steady wife and mother ; 
and she does not require at all to be instructed on 
the piano, or taught to dance. To both these accom¬ 
plishments the natives have an inveterate prejudice. 
They consider it unbecoming for a modest woman to 
play on musical instruments, or to skip, or to sing. 
We doubt if this has always been the national opinion. 

! in the Mdrkundeya Pur&n it is mentioned, that when 
‘ N&rad met Indra, in the Nandana forest, he saw the 
.god in the midst of the heavenly apsaras , and on 
being told to command them, said,—“ Let her dance 
and sing before me who is superior to the rest in 
beauty, spirit and virtue; for to such only are these 
accomplishments befitting” But since the days of 
'Ndrad the tone of society J^as undergone a change, 
and many prejudices have sprung up which formerly 
had no existence. Most of these prejudices indeed, are 
such as cannot be respected without disadvantage; but 
the prejudice against dancing and singing, as female 
accomplishments, is certainly not of that character. 
We regard it as a pardonable feeling, which can easily 
be tolerated; it being of no importance whatever 
to teach a woman the qualifications objected to, the 
more especially, as women skilful in them do not al¬ 
ways make the best wives and mothers. We know 
that it may be urged, that the defective education of 
women in these accomplishments, has contributed more 
to bring libwtinism amongst the men in fashion than 
anything else. Young men, disgusted with the cheer¬ 
less frigidity at home, resort to houses of ill-fame for 
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those gratifications and enjoyments which they are 
not permitted to relish within the domestic circle. 
There may be some truth in this; bat not so much 
as would justify us in converting the abodes of good, 
sober men into something like houses of ill-iame, 
because perchance some inmates of the family love 
revelry more than decency. The simple^ unobjec¬ 
tionable habits of the many are not to be sacrificed 
to humour the lightness and giddiness of a few. 

We have said that women are like household deities, 
and that their only sphere of usefulness is their home. 
In educating them this truth should never be lost 
sight of. There have been fanatics in the world who 
required them to be trained for public life. But 
the notions they entertained have long passed away. 
Now no one wislms to see woman in the market, 
tasking her delicate constitution in those pursuits for 
which she was not ordained by her Maker—no one 
wishes to see her conversant in politics—no one re¬ 
quires her to enter into the lists with man for station 
or fortune, fame or power. Woman becomes coarse 
and masculine under such training, and loses that 
gentleness and modesty which constitute her chief 
grace; and the world is become too wise now even 
for fools and simpletons to advocate theories, which 
many clever men, in earlier ages, delighted to uphold. 
The error of Lycurgus is well known, and we have 
profitted by it. Aristotle remarks, that? desirous of 
converting his women into men, he only succeeded in 
.rendering them shameless and profligate. We are 
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not afraid of any similar blander being committed 
with respect to the instruction and training of Hindu 
females ; for the greatest utilitarians of the age only 
demand modest service from the sex, so that woman 
may know her place and functions, and perform tasks 
commensurate to her abilities. But no one requires 
her to unsex herself. Educate her by all means, and, 
if she be the weaker of the two sexes, give her the 
better culture—raise her mind and elevate her feelings. 
But let woman be woman still. 

What we would more pointedly warn against is that, 
in the present condition of the world, the sentence 
which her Maker pronounced on woman after the fell,— 
“ Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule 
over thee,”—be not subverted. The mistaken gallant¬ 
ry of men has done a great deal *mischief in Europe 
which we should be sorry to see extended hither. The 
Hindu woman is now a drudge and a servant. This is 
bad, very bad indeed. But we would rather wish her 
to continue what^he is, than see her converted at 
once into an idiot, to be served with that sickly and 
sentimental devotion which characterizes the gallantry 
of Paris and other European cities. Rescue her 
from the personal restraints and moral disadvantages 
she labors under, hCTfrom bondage,raise her to 
the sphere which PSovwBice manifestly intended for 
her. But do not change her into a plaster-cast ninny.: 

The boys of India are now being very well educat¬ 
ed, and we have no objection to a standard, similar to 
the one pursued in teaching them, being adopted for 
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the girls. It will require some modifications to be 
suited to the sex, for the female character and duties 
are different from those of men; and one great error 
adhered to in the tuition of the latter, should, if that 
can be done, be especially avoided; We allude to 
the exclusive cultivation of the intellect. Even at 
school the Hindu youth receives no moral training. 
Though destined all life long to the close and oppres¬ 
sive atmosphere of a graceless world, not even in his 
earlier days is he permitted to breathe the pure air of 
heaven. The effect of this is, that, though we see 
the native intellect vindicating itself every where 
around us, we find the native character yet comparas 
tively in the rear. We should be very sorry to 
see this error perpetuated in the education of the fair 
sex ; for, however much a well-trained intellect in it¬ 
self may be useful to man, in his vigorous encounters) 
with the world, to woman, whose theatre of action is? 
more peaceful, it can avail nothing unlfls her moral 
energies are also duly cultivated. A boy, though 
tainted with the effluvia of an Augean world, may 
yet be admired, respected and beloved; but a girl, 
to be prized, must breathe of "nothing but^ flowers, 
and heaven. A boy rude, immoral and violent, may 
be tolerated in society for other parts, but a girl can 
have no worth that will compensate for a deficiency in 
moral character. A corrupt lad will be believed and 
aided when he promises to grow better, and, after he 
has done so, will be permitted to resume his original 
position in life ; but, even in the most enlightened 
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countries of the earth, the repentant woman can never 
fully regain her lost name and rank. There are 
Magdalen Asylums in Europe, where many a fair sin* 
ner wipes her faults clean with tears. But how few of 
these are wooed and wedded! Suclf is woman I 
Man holds her character in higher estimation than his 
own, and values it accordingly; and therefore Should 
; she be educated in greater holiness. We do not mean 
| that nothing should be taught her but sermons and 
moral discourses. Ono! Let her have light reading— 
fine, oriental and romantic tales, stories steeped in dew* 
drops and garlanded with flowers. But these should at 
the same time be the vehicle ofhealthy instruction, and 
should teach her of God, whom no intellect is too 
weak to appreciate, and of a higher tribunal than that 
of her own feelings and passions. The suitable instruc¬ 
tion for women may be thus ranked and divided ; 1. 
\llforal, 2. Domestic , 3. Literary , 4. Ornamental. 

But how if all this training to be effected ? Public 
schools for the education of girls are not tolerated in 
India. The Hindus consider the exposure of women 
as unfavorable to morals ; and there is undoubtedly 
some tnith in the idea, though they push it to a ridi¬ 
culous -extent. When this exposure leads to an indis¬ 
criminate intercourse between the sexes, it is a little 
unfavcfrable to morals; and, if gadding abroad is in 
fashion in Europe, we know that much good never 
comes of it, either to the wives or to their husbands. 
The ideast>f propriety amongst the Hindus are so strict 
on this pointy that they will not permit them to send 
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out even their children for tuition. The schools that 
have been set up, from time to time, for this benevo¬ 
lent purpose, either by European ladies, Missionaries, 
or other warm-hearted persons, could not obtain the 
attendance of the daughters of respectable families ; 
and those females that did and do resort to them for 
instruction, are, for the Ihost part, either Christian 
converts, or women of those humble classes which do 
not observe the rules of seclusion. 

Then again, there is the early marriage of Hindu 
girls, another powerful obstacle in the way of their 
improvement. At a very early age Hindu girls are 
given away in marriage. Of this practice it is not our 
purpose here to say much. European writers in 
general have strongly condemned it, objecting to an 
union effected without the knowledge and consent of 
the parties concerned, (who are often perfect strangers 
to each other,) and at a time, when one of the parties 
at least, if not both, is utterly^ unfit to jhdge on the 
subject. But if this appears odious, and we will not 
deny that it has a rather mercantile aspect, we must 
not forget that it has one great advantage which 
European marriages have not. In the first place early 
marriages are indispensable to the country, as the 
climate contributes to developc the constitution much 
sooner than in other lands: and the girl matures into 
the mother before her equals in age, in colder climates, 
entertain any idea of being married. This admitted, 
who could be entrusted with managing the t&ion but 
parents, when the parties united are in judgment and 
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discretion so green? The advantage resulting from 
the system is this, that there is no elopement, no throw¬ 
ing away oneself on a dolt or a villain, no losing of 
hearts for a plume or a ribbon, no paying, as Lady 
Blessington so caustically observes, for a month of 
honey with a life-full of vinegar. The parents choose, 
and not the children; and^being free from the heat 
and folly of youth, they generally choose wisely. Both 
the husband and wife have thus the advantage of cool 
deliberation and a sound judgment which nothing can 
hoodwink; and future happiness is not sacrificed to f 
a momentary passion. There is never any hurry in 
concluding these matches, and they are always preceded 
by the most minute and anxious enquiries on both sides, 
respecting thq*health and circumstances of the parties 
to be connected : and more especially about the charac¬ 
ter and attainments of the husband. Sometimes, in¬ 
deed, worldly motives do lead to youth and age being 
united. But this occurs every where, all over the 
world. And some times, too, a good wife is sacrificed 
to a bad husband. But this does not impugn the 
system, for when this is done, it is done in contraven¬ 
tion to its fundamental principles. Says Menu,—“It 
is better that a damsel should remain unmarried, and 
for ever at home, than that she should be given away 
to a bridegroom void of excellent qualities/ Nor is 
it a common case. While, on the other hand, it is by 
no means of scarce occurrence for husband and wife 
to find %ut, as they increase in years, that their 
parents had displayed the most consummate wis- 
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dom in marrying them to one another. The adora¬ 
tion of romance is indeed seldom realized. But that 
affection is not necessarily talhe or undignified, which 
is not romantic. 

But the consummation of marriages at an early age 
stands greatly in the way of female improvement. A 
married girl enters, as it w’£re, a new situation, when 
she exchanges the easy guardianship of a father for 
the severer government of her husband’s household. 
Now she must give up all the vivacity natural to her 
years, and all the freedom of her life. The days of 
total seclusion have commenced, and there is no more 
going to public shows and amusements, no liberties of 
thought or fancy, to be openly indulged in. She must 
not open her lips, except in the presents^of her junior 
relatives, ask no questions, but drudge, drudge, drudge, 
while she has work on hand, or enact the part of a 
statue when she has none. The smallest familiarity 
with strangers is viewed as an offence, and even inti¬ 
macy with all of her kinsmen is not to be thought of. 
She must endure in silence what she has to endure, and, 
just at the age best suited for intellectual culture, 
neglect that culture altogether, and take lessons in 
those manual occupations which, in other countries, 
devolve mostly on servants. From her father’s house 
she comes untaught, and in her husband’s house she 
learns nothing calculated to strengthen her under¬ 
standing, or improve her happiness. The boy, whose 
education is neglected in youth, learns something after¬ 
wards by his dealings with the world. Trades, profes- 
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fiions, business, teach him what was neglected at school. 
But the girl has no dealings with the world, for she 
belongs not to the world. From one prison she enters 
into another more cribbed and confined, and harder 
labor is enjoined her when she changes her lot. How 
much a family gains by enforcing this drudgery it 
were worth while to enquire. The most hard-working 
girl, tasked to her greatest powers, does not and can¬ 
not perform more service than would be worth three 
or four pice a day, if it were paid for. And for this 
little saving are the girls denied all mental and moral 
culture, to the prejudice of their own souls, and the 
souls of those future men they are destined to give 
birth to, even in most of those families where large 
sums are annually spent in the most worthless, and 
worse than worthless, rites and ceremonies. 

To suggest means by which the education of Hindu 
females can be successfully prosecuted, in spite of such 
difficulties as these, is by no means an easy task. So 
many plank have already been tried, and, after having 
been pursued for a time with vigor and energy, given 
up, that it has often appeared to us a hopeless work 
altogether, so long as the moral enlightenment of the 
male section of the community does not reach a higher 
standard than it has yet attained. The one is ob¬ 
viously dependant on the other. Nature herself bids 
woman look for example to man ; nor can her rela¬ 
tive position be advanced while the male character is 
wanting in proportionate elevation. The men must 
be entitled to educated wives before they can get 
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them; nor is it'sufficient that there are some dozens 
of young men, or eveii some hundreds, scattered up 
and down the country, who merit such, to carry out a 
systematic reform. Wc cannot, however, altogether 
discard the notion that the two reforms might proceed 
in mutual companionship, aiding each other ; and it 
is under this impression only, that efforts have been 
so perscveringly made to accomplish, what otherwise 
should have been abandoned as impracticable. In 
the absence of any active co-operation from the 
natives themselves, all the labor has necessarily de¬ 
volved on the European residents in the country ; and 
these, though ever anxious to avail themselves of every 
opportunity to do justice to the task, have been oblig¬ 
ed to change their plans of operation jjp often, that, 
though this undertaking, so truly philanthrophic, was 
first projected by the Baptist Missionaries in 1819, 
after the lapse of thirty-four years wo still find our¬ 
selves where we were at the outset:—the apathy of 
the community being the great stumbling-block in the 
way of improvement. We may, however, now expect 
better things ; and from the growing desire of the 
native youth to have good, useful and intelligent 
companions in women, as well as from the sense 
of their inferiority to European nations, which they 
are now beginning keenly to feel, we are encouraged ,to 
resume the prosecution of the good work. If the fever, 
•which rages now, continues unabated for a while,, 
there is much to hope for and nothing to despair o i, 
particularly as the elders of the community appear 
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alsoj t© have simultaneously lessened their apathy 
concerning the education of their daughters. But 
the plans must be changed again, or at least 
remodelled. The nature of the materials we have 
at our command, and which we are to work upon, 
will hardly Justify us in continuing to direct our 
labors into that same channel in which they have 
hitherto been so inoperative ; and other means, here¬ 
tofore neglected, must now be resorted to for success. 

As the Hindus will not agree to a public tuition of 
their female children, we should try to give them a 
private education. The public school principle has 
had a fair trial. Had it succeeded, it would have 
achieved the most certain and the most permanent 
triumphs. But its influence on the community has 
been slender, and for some years to come, we anticipate 
no better results. We have had enough of it, from the 
experiments of Mrs. Wilson to those of Mr Bethune. 
The philanthropic zeal and piety of Mrs. Wilson first 
originated a school at Calcutta, in which the education 
of native females has for a long time been prosecuted 
with vigor. But the children who resort there for 
instruction, belong only to the lowest classes of the 
community—those, in fact, whose male relatives, 
fathers and brethren, are uneducated themselves. 
And the late Mr. Bethune, too, if his efforts have not 
succeeded to rival the range of Mrs. Wilson 1 ! useful¬ 
ness, has added to the beauty of the City of Palaces, by 
raising a magnificent structure to be appropriated to 
female tuition. On the western side of India also, the 
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same scheme has been carried on for some time under 
happy auspices and Very fortunate circumstances ; 
and more considerable progress appears to have been 
made at Bombay than any where else. In the Female 
schools maintained by the Students’ Scientific and 
Literary Society, there are now about 45 Parsee 
and 130 Hindu girls, and the extent of attainments 
these have reached is said to be very encouraging. But 
the happy results even there are, after all, but scanty. 
The good seed has yielded but a poor harvest, and the 
prospects of success are by no means extraordinarily 
animating. In all places, the inaptitude of the means 
employed to surmount the obstacles that presented 
themselves, has been proved. What we now suggest is, 
that, since the mountain will not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet should go to the mountain 4 —since Hindu 
girls will not be permitted to come out of their zenanas 
to receive education, we should push education into 
the zenana, and so accomplish the miracle In some 
respects this plan appears to us preferable to the educa¬ 
tion of girls in a public school. For, as the worth of 
women is higher than that of men, it is the more desir¬ 
able that the former should be educated in holier, 
places than the latter; and what place is holier th an . 
home ? Magdalena Pazzi is said to have mentioned in 
her last moments, that she did not know, and could 
not coifteive what a sin against modesty was. If it 
be desirable to educate her sex after her maimer, that 

.f , m 1 

they may, like her, be innocent of all breaches against 
modesty, a public school is not the best place for female 
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tuition, for there the example .of such breaches are 
never rare. Girls of similar age's associating together, 
cannot altogether fail to injure each other, provoking 
thoughts and banter which in one’s own family can 
never be dreamt of. Even this apart, a violent, dull- 
minded, coarse girl cannot be brought into contact 
with a gentle and delicate creature without injury to 
the tender susceptibilities of the latter. Our readers, 
however, must not conclude that we are altogether 
unconscious of the mutual good influence of equals. 
No such thing. We fully appreciate its value, and to 
receive the benefit derivable from it, at the same time 
that the infection of evil company is avoided, we 
would suggest that the children of neighbours, who 
naturally associate together, might bo collected with 
advantage on the premises of one, to form a pretty 
respectable class, and receive instruction together. 

But how is instruction to be imparted to such family 
classes? Female delicacy requires that girls-shouhl be 
educated chiefly by their own sex ; and the rule of 
propriety among the Hindus renders this imperative, 
as none but females are permitted free entrance into 
the zenana. The first step to secure the end therefore, 
must be to set up normal schools* for educating 


* In Calcutta they have already opened a Female Nonqpl School; 
hut it would betray a very narrow idea of the field to be cultivated to be¬ 
lieve that one such nursery for all India would give the plan fair play,., 
Others must be started in other parts of the country. Then should be 
at least half a dozen in each Presidency. 
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female converts, (we mean the females of poor native 
Christians,) or other women who may consent to 
he so trained up ; and these, when duly qualified, 
will find no difficulty in making their way into the 
zenanas of even the most bigotted Hindus, to impart 
there that tuition which they will have received. It 
is desirable that these females be of good character. 
But this selection it is difficult to make. The mischief, 
however, is not likely to be veiy great, should even 
one or two black sheep mix in the herd. W§ read 
that the Romans used their Grecian slaves as tutors 
for their children. But we do not read that those 
children necessarily became either Greeks or slaves. 
The training that is to be given them should be of 
an unexceptionable character. They must receive 
a sound, moral education, and be at the same time 
versed in literary attainments, and stocked with 
much general information ; and with these should 
be taught habits of unremitting l^al and diligence. 
As to the manner how they should teach children 
we are unprepared to lay down absolute rules. An 
earnestness of purpose in the tutor we would prefer 
to a cold observance of a set course, and in children 
we would recommend intense application to be by all 
means avoided. The laws of their order forbid the 
Jesuit's, we think, from studying longer than two 
hours m the twenty-four ; and for little children, to 
Study for that time attentively is quite as much as 
any could wish. Should grown-up girls attend the 
classes, and we see no reason why they should not, 
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. we would extend the time to four hours ;—two in 
the morning trad two in the afternoon will be a good 
arrangement to take off the tedium. Variety in the 
study will also be desirable, as it is always a source 
of interest and attention. To attach importance and 
respect to the system, we‘ would also recommend, 
that Christian ladies of character and position, if 
they will agree to submit 'to the drudgery, and can 
divest themselves of the prejudices of associating 
withjjthe heathen, might be employed as honorary 
visitors to- superintend the progress of the system. 
We do not expect any opposition to our plan from 
the native gentry, at least none from those inhabit¬ 
ing the principal cities. The education thus confer¬ 
red^ wil^in the beginning, be very simple and ele¬ 
mentary—the progress will he slow—the success very 
limited. But a little progress is better than none at 
all. From bad to better is a move in the right di¬ 
rection. Nor shall we despair, from such small be¬ 
ginnings, of being eventually repaid for all our trou¬ 
bles, by succeeding to render thgfHsndu female, in 
her own secluded apartment, as intelligent a wife, 
and as useful a mother as any in Christendom. 

For the poorer classes day schools have answered, 
and will continue to answer. But children only 
reseat to them. Women, after they are married, 
generally cannot, not on account of anywlclusion 
that follows their espousal—for the poor are nowhere 
uamured-*-hut because of the responsibility and^drud- 
gety that marriage involves. Out-of-door instrue- 
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tion is always'unuvailable to a poor man’s wife. To 
give such therefore, the first rudiments of instruc¬ 
tion, in an impressive manner, in their younger years, 
that they may follow up the same themselves through 
life, is all the good that can be done for them. It 
appears impossible to achieve more. Even to achieve 
this well will require further exertions and larger 
contributions than have yet been brought into play ; 
for the means now in operation are quite dispropor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the undertaking. When 
Mrs. Wilson (then Miss Cooke) came out to India, 
with the purpose of devoting herself to the education 
of the heathen girls, before commencing upon her 
work she visited a native school for boys, to observe 
how things were managed in such establishments, 
and to judge therefrom what steps she should have 
to adopt in carrying out her object. An European 
lady visiting the native part of the town was, in those 
days, not an ordinary sight; and a crowd soon col¬ 
lected around the door of the school-room to see her. 
Among the foremost in the throng was a little, inter¬ 
esting girl, who pressed nearer and nearer every mo¬ 
ment, and whom the schoolmaster at last drove away. 
But Miss Cooke desired the child to be recalled, and, 
asking her if she wanted to read, was told in reply, that 
for three months she had been daily soliciting permis¬ 
sion to read with the boys, but had not been suffered 
to do so, and had been driven away. The same anxiety 
for inK tractinTi amongst female children continues to 
this day. But where are the means to satisfy it? 
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■ The gathering of destitute orphan female children 
also* is a work of kindness from which the most favor¬ 
able results have been derived, 5 and from which much 
more might be expected. The number of such unfor¬ 
tunate little things is very great in the principal cities 
of India ; and the friends and kin on whom they de¬ 
pend, are, for the most part, such only as arc more 
glad to part with than support a burthen. Mrs. Wilson 
collected a large number of these orphans, an<l it was 
assuredly one of the most benevolent things the good 
lady did that she brought them up all as Christians. 
But our object should not be only to make them 
Christians ; for that would confine our operations, 
deter many from availing themselves of our kindness, 
and butvery partially influence the improvement of 
the mass. Such as jj|i)sent to become Christians 
might be made such. But there would remain many 
others who should also be taken care of, and taught 
to read and write, and be in stinted in the morals of 
Christianity, though not forced to its doctrines. The 
attainments which the girls, collected by Mrs. Wilson, 
reached, are said to have been only of very ordinary 
character. Except in worsted work find embroidery 
they displayed no peculiar talents. But the dis¬ 
appointment experienced in them must have resulted 
from some fault in the system of instruction pur¬ 
sued, and not in the pupils. Perhaps the anxiety 
so teach them the Lord’s Prayer had, like Aaron’s 
serpent, swallowed up the desire of teaching them 
grammar and*arithmetic. A better, that is, a more 
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judiciously regulated course of tuition, would, we are 
assured, lead to more triumphant results; and as 
from Mrs. Wilson’s experiment we perceive that, the 
industry of the girls can he made to pay for their 
living, and that the first outlay is the only. real 
charge in such undertakings, we wonder that there 
are not many more orphan refuges in the counlay 
than we can actually boast of. 

The chief object of these refuges, as well as of the 
schools for pauper children, should be to impart in¬ 
dustrious and economical habits to the girls resorting 
to them for instruction. They should be taught use¬ 
ful occupations, such as knitting, netting, and other 
handicrafts calculated to render them independent in 
after life. To these, writing, arithmetic, the elements 
of grammar and geography, and such other rudiments 
of knowledge might be advantageously added ; and 
should some children evince talents of more than ordi¬ 
nary superiority, such might be selected for being 
brought up in the normal schools already alluded to. 

The necessities of India are so extensive, that, from 
the partial adoption of the measures suggested, any 
great degree of success of course is not reasonably to 
be expected. Operations on a more extensive scale, 
than any yet commenced upon, are urgently called 
for. Nor should every thing be left to the religious 
to accomplish, as if they were Briarean in their 
powers. Without the active and munificent co¬ 
operation of all classes, clergy and laity, Christian 
and heathen, there is little chance of securing much 
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;::s; and we would not exempt the Government 
m participating in the responsibility of the undcr- 
Hitherto the Government has not interfered 
„I - education of women; but surely, it is as liberal 
x i-wt the diffusion of knowledge among girls as 
■tig boyss- and if it is a duty in the one case, it is 
' -:ditedly as much so, in the other. The country 
not yet arrived at that stage of civilization, which 
•Id enable it to dispense with the assistance of the 
-••ament, in carrying out such an important mea- 
e of improvement. Individual exertion has not 
•-ted it; and, in our opinion, the Government is no 
-er justified in withholding its assistance and inter- 
-jace from the measure, after having recognised the 
. Wng of male children as an obligation. 





